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MINOR CORRESPONDENCE. 


A Constant Reader remarks, that ‘ In 
the Obituary notice of the late extraor- 
dinary character, Lady Hester Stanhope, 
her birth is dated in March 1766, instead 
of 1776. The marriage of her parents, 
which took place in December 1774, pro- 
duced three daughters, the eldest of 
whom was Lady Hester. Her father (the 
late eccentric Earl Stanhope) after the 
death of Lady Mahon, which happened 
in the year 1780, married again, and by 
his 2nd wife had three sons, of whom the 
present Earl Stanhope is the only survi- 
vor. Lady Hester Stanhope always ma- 
nifested a masculine understanding, great 
talents for business, and very strong per- 
sonal feelings. Her great skill and ad- 
dress in effecting the removal of her half- 
brothers from the extravagant plans of 
education and future destination avowed 
for them by their very singular father, 
gained her the high esteem of her 
mother’s noble family, and, combined 
with her naturally strong attachment 
to her eminently distinguished uncle, 
Mr. Pitt, won her the much envied 
station of being received into his house, 
and being permanently established there 
as his beloved and most favoured female 
relation ; a condition that, with her par- 
ticular views and turn of mind, might per- 
haps be fairly represented as the nearest 
the summit of human happiness that any 
mortal could attain ; but, alas ! it was but 
transient; Lady Hester was doomed to 
witness the rapid decline of Mr. Pitt’s 
health, and finally to sustain the dreadful 
shock of his loss, which carried with it the 
utter reverse and extinction of all her 
comforts, prospects, and aspirations in 
this world. Such a prostration of all her 
hopes and expectations, at an early period 
of her life, may be received as reasonably 
accounting for the eccentricities of her 
subsequent conduct.’’ 

P. 436. The dowager Countess of 
Pomfret, recently deceased, was not the 
lady described in this page, but the 
widow of George the third Earl. She 
was the daughter of Trollope Browne, 
esq. was married in 1793, and left a 
widow in 1830, having had no children. 

P. 454. Admiral James Douglas was 
born in 1756. He was twice married; 
first in 1793 to Elizabeth, widow of Am- 
brose Riddall, Capt. R.N. and daughter 
of Robert Scott, Capt. R.N. by whom he 
one son, James, who died unmarried 
in India in 1818. Mrs. Douglas having 
died in 1819, the Admiral married se- 


condly, in the following year, Frances, 
widow of William Blathwayt, of Dyrham 
Park, co. Glouc., esq. and daughter of 
William Scott, of Great Barr, co. Stafford, 
esq. This lady survives him. 

“W. P. S. has made the seal of Anne 
Countess of Devon, recently found at 
Exeter, the text for a genealogical disqui- 
sition which is much beyond our capa- 
bilities of insertion. All that it appears 
requisite to put on record upon the occa- 
sion seems to be that it is a large round 
seal, bearing this legend : 

Sigilium Anne Courtenay, C omitigge 
Sevonie ; 

and that it is handsomely engraved, with 

the arms of Courtenay impaling Talbot, 

supported by two lions, and surmounted 

by an angel, showing that it belonged to 

Anne, daughter of Richard Lord Talbot, 
and wife of Hugh fourth Earl of Devon, 
who died in 1422. She afterwards remar- 
ried John Botreux, esq. and died Jan. 
16, 1440. This seal was found, in com- 
pany with several flat, short-necked glass 
bottles and pots, in the foundations of an 
old house in Catharine-street, Exeter, the 
property of Mr. Sellers, coachmaker. 

The same Correspondent desires us to 
mention, that a deposit of 2000 Roman 
coins, all of the Lower Empire, of Galli- 
enus, Salonina, Postumus, Tetricus, Pro- 
bus, Claudius 2nd, or Gothicus, and one, 
a rare QUINTILLUS CONCO . EXERC. . in 
exergue T. Also a Tacitus, MARTI. VIC- 
TORI . was found this year near Kings- 
kerswell, near Newton Bushel, a mile from 
the Roman Camp on Milbourne Down, 
Devon. They were mostly small brass and 
billon. He also adds, “‘ we still continue 
to dig up Roman coins here, but none of 
any great interest, excepting a Numerian 
last May, near the Post Office, struck at 
Karnuntum in Pannonia (exergual letters, 
KAB), a Valerian of billon, a Vespasian in 
the Bouhay, -4ntoninus near the Guildhall, 
another on the Friars’-walk, a Gratian 
(AVGG . AvG) rare, Hadrian (St. John’s 
Bow), a beautiful Postumus (billon), Leti- 
tia, AvG . with a galley, &c.” We have 
before intimated our opinion that our cor- 
respondent reposes too full a confidence in 
the workmen of Exeter, particularly in 
respect of Greek coins. 

ERRATA. 

P. 133, for Judd, read Juda. 2nd col. 
line 7, after has quoted, read a part. 
Line 20 from bottom, for Romans, read 
Tonians. 
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The Correspondence of Sir Thomas Hanmer, Bart. Speaker of the House of 
Commons ; with a Memoir of his Life. To which are added other Relics of 
a Gentleman's Family. Edited by Sir Henry Bunbury, Bart. 1838. 


THIS is one of those miscellaneous volumes, that the Greeks would 
have called Képas ’Auad@Oécas, or Iérdov, or Aétpwy ; and, though such 
volumes may not produce much impression on the public mind, which 
requires things of greater pith and moment, yet are they of useful 
service to the interests of literature. ‘‘ Minutz iste admonitiones nequa- 
quam sunt vel ad alendum studium inhonest, vel ad oblectandum frigide 
fovendumque animum.” ‘They serve to correct erroncous statements, 
or furnish important materials in other works; their value con- 
sists in their affording original and authentic documents ; supplying 
many a small, but important link that was wanting, and filling up 
many an unsightly crevice with information that was previously with eld. 
Thus they derive an additional importance by the symmetrical beauty and 
finish which they give to what was defective ; and, by a few delicate 
touches, and supplementary colours, complete the hitherto imperfect 
picture. In this way, the general body of literature becomes gradually 
filled up, from the same sources from which it originally rose. Of late 
years, the value of such original documents and family records has been 
duly estimated ; and papers which have long reposed in the cabinets of 
the curious, or been buried in the Jumber-rooms of our rural halls and di- 
lapidated mansions, or been entrusted to the care of the old housekeeper 
and her favourite niece, have been rescued from their ignoble bondage ; 
and brought forth to throw new and unexpected light on many compli- 
cated questions, and contradictory or contested statements. We have an 
instance before us, taken from the Mackintosh Papers,* as regards 
the intrigues of Bolingbroke, and the conduct and character of Han- 
mer: with their assistance, the Editor of the present volume has been 
enabled to compose a Life of his relative that is well worthy of perusal ; 
and such as must be approved, for the temperance of its judgments, the 
sufficiency of its knowledge, the soundness of its opinions, and the cor- 
rectness and animation of its style. The Life of Hanmer is the leading 
feature of the volume, but it possesses also, in other parts, much to 
interest and amuse those, who, like ourselves, revert with delight and 
= to the elegant and various literature of the times to which it 
relates. 

Those who can endure nothing but profound investigations, and leading 
questions of erudition, need not open this volume. ‘ Abeant procul, 
atque alia sibi oblectamenta querant,” but we can smile when we recog- 
nise in these pages the features and characters of our old and well-known 
friends,—when we see in Prior's official letters his natural disposition of 








* Mr. Mackintosh kindly permitted Sir H. Bunbury to see his father’s invaluable 
collection of papers : ‘‘ The extracts from which,” he says, ‘‘ will be found to throw addi- 
tional light on the political intrigues of the last years of Queen Anne, and the begin- 
ning of the reign of George the First.” 
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indolence and gaiety every now and then appearing ; and his lamentations 
that he was obliged to leave London in Bartholomew-fair time, while the 
Bishop of Winchester, and his favourite Chloe appear alternately to divide 
the poet's thoughts. A letter or two from Lord Hervey recalls to our 
recollection Pope's inimitably severe, but most cruel, false, and slanderous 
lines ; while a new leaf of Pope’s own history is opened for his future 
biographer, in his pettish dispute with the “ fat widow” of Sir Godfrey 
Kneller.* There is a curious and important letter from Steele, which will 
be incorporated with accounts of him which may be hereafter pub- 
lished ; and there are some extracts from the Correspondence of Boling- 
broke and Oxford. To bribe some of the softer sex to a perusal of his 
volume, Sir H. Bunbury has inserted some amusing extracts from the 
Diary of the Duchess of Grafton,t which would have formed charm- 
ing subjects for a paper in the Spectator ; but which have left ws in a con- 
fusion of silk aprons, scarlet stockings, black lace hoods, Turkey tabby, 
green tea, diamond ear-rings, and white steinkerks wrought with silver 
flowers, that we never knew before. We are got, methinks, into a land 

‘¢ Where heroes’ wits are kept in ponderous vases, 

And beaux in snuff-boxes and tweezer-cases.” 

Yet something is to be learned from it: we not only find, that in the age of 
Queen Anne fine ladies played deep at ombre and quadrille ; that the 
town patronised Mrs. Barry and Mrs. Oldfield, and gave Mr. Wilks and Mr. 
Cibber handsome benefits ; but that Duchesses indulged in brandy and At- 
terbury's Sermons ; trifled occasionally at noon with orange butter and viper 
broth ; and gave the same price for a quart of usquebaugh, and Cave's 
Primitive Christianity. We must, however, hasten on from this paradise 
of coquettes, this land of Dapperwit, and Sir Fopling, and Sir Plume, to 
give a brief survey of the person whose name stands at the head of the 
volume ; and of whom we should think some of our readers never heard, but 
as editor of a Shakspeare, which for near a century has slept forgotten on 
its shelf. 

The family of Hanmer is of ancient distinction in the Marches of North 
Wales ; they are connected with the Lords of Powys, with Prince Llewel- 
lyn, and the renowned Glendwr and the Tudors. The first Lord of 
Hanmer was a leader of eminence in the armies of Henry the Third ; he 
settled himself at Hanmer, in Flintshire, and his descendants have borne 





* Had Pope been a better judge of painting than he appears to have been, one 
would suppose that his epitaph on Sir Godfrey must have been an ironical one. 
What bombastic common-place is this ? 

‘* Living, great Nature feared he might outvie 
Her works, and dying, feared herself to die.’’ 
See also the quatrain, justly criticised by Hor. Walpole, on Kneller painting for him 
three statues! But Vandyck was forgotten, Sir P. Lely was dead, and Kneller and 
Thornhill were lords of the ascendant. Pope’s lines, and Kneller’s picture of William 
the Third at Hampton Court, are not much in harmony. Occasionally, however, he 
seems stimulated to something, if not excellent, yet certainly pleasing. 

+ In this Diary are some articles purchased by the Duchess, that we do not quite 
understand, ex. gr. ‘‘ Fora baby,’ 2/. 3s.—is this a doll? ‘‘ Orange butter,”’ 
occurs frequently. ‘‘ To the mobb,’’ often 5s. For seeing the moving picture (?) 5s. 
Brandy and usquebaugh are fearful articles of expense. ‘ Point heads,” are put 
down at 40/. and 60/. each ; while there is an item ‘* To the poor people”’ 8d. / There 
is one article, ‘‘ To the mobb, on Queen Elizabeth’s birth-day,’’ showing that the anni- 
versary was still kept ; when figures of the pope and the devil were burnt : and one 
“To the poor at the door when his Grace took coach to go to Euston,’’ which serves 
to show of what importance the annual journey into the country was ; how well it was 
known ; how different was the state of things in this respect ; and that an indiscriminat- 
ing charity was then expected and bestowed, 
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the name of the estate which he acquired. Sir Thomas Hanmer, the 
second Baronet, was “cup-bearer’’ to Charles the First, and his portrait 
by Vandyck shows him to have been a very handsome man. He left 
behind him in MS. Notes on the government and condition of France during 
his exile, and some treatises on gardening, miniature painting, &c. which 
leave a very favourable impression of him, as a person of taste, acquire- 
ments, and observation. Sir John Hanmer succeeded, who served with 
distinction in the armies of William the Third. William Hanmer, son of 
Sir Thomas by his second wife, Susan Hervey of Ickworth, married one of 
the daughters of Sir Henry North of Mildenhall, whose son was the sub- 
ject of the present memoir. Thomas Hanmer was born 24th Sept. 1677, 
at Bettisfield Park, and was educated at Westminster and Oxford, where 
Dr. R. Friend was his tutor. On the death of his uncle, Sir John, 
in 1701, he succeeded to the title and estates, while, in right of his 
mother, he had inherited the property of the Norths. Thomas Hanmer 
is described as being tall and handsome in his person, graceful and dig- 
nified in his manners. He carried from Oxford the reputation of being 
a good classical scholar. Possessing these advantages, on his first entrance 
into society, he captivated the affections of Isabella, the widow of Charles 
the first Duke of Grafton, and married her when he was little more than 
twenty-one. She was ten years older, but still considered as one of the 
most striking beauties of the court. By her powerful connexions he was 
introduced to the acquaintance of men of the highest rank, and political 
and personal importance. The income of the Duchess was considerable, 
and her youthful husband at once took his station in society as a person 
of weight with respect to fortune, connexions and character. In 1702, 
he represented his native county, Flint, in the first Parliament of Queen 
Anne ; he was then in his 25th year. ‘‘ Already,” (says his biographer,) 
‘imbued with that attachment to the Royal Prerogative, and that unli- 
mited reverence for the Church of England, which marked the whole of 
his political career.” He spoke, however, but seldom; cautious and 
reserved, and probably inclining towards Marlborough and Godolphin, 
before their complete connexion with the Whigs, he took no active part 
in politics, till the High Church ferment, and the triumph of the Tories 
in 1710. Swift, however, two years before, had mentioned a question, 
“as carried without a division against the Court, by Sir T. Hanmer's 
oratory.” He declined an offer from the Duke of Shrewsbury to be one 
of the five Commissioners, to whom the Treasury was to be confided on 
the dismissal of Godolphin. When Harley came into power, ‘T. Hanmer 
joined the October Club, consisting of high ultra Tories, whose ruling prin- 
ciple was to maintain the ascendancy of the High Church interest, and 
support the power of the Crown. When this split (as it soon did) into 
divisions, Hanmer joined that section of it called by Swift ‘‘ the Hanover 
Tories,” and by Bolingbroke ‘‘the Whimsicals.’” Harley, now Earl of 
Oxford, expressed a great desire to Hanmer, that he should accept office 
under him ; and, to conciliate him, appointed him Chairman of the Com- 
mittee to consider and report on the state of the Nation ; but all solicita- 
tions, however repeated, he rejected. On the first of March, he laid before 
the House of Commons the celebrated ‘ Representation.” This able and 
elaborate state paper was composed by Hanmer. Swift, speaking of it, 
says :—‘‘ I believe it will be a pepperer.’”’ It came forth as the manifesto of 
the Tories, and in justification of their conduct towards the Duke of Marl- 
borough and the Allies. Yet, speaking of the various intrigues known, and 
half known, of this inglorious ministry, the biographer says : 
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«¢ There is no ground for believing, that 
Hanmer and the High Church Tories en- 
tertained at this time any suspicion that 
the Queen’s ministers might treat with 
the French Court on terms incompatible 
with the broad interests of the Confede- 
rates, with the honour of Great Britain, 
or with the future security of the Crown 
underthe Act of Settlement. But, giving 
here full credit for good faith, we cannot 
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of two ministers. Availing themselves of 
that vindictive impulse which drove him 
to expose the peculations of Marlborough 
and the prodigality of the former cabinet, 
they had contrived to make Sir T. Han- 
mer, that high and independent leader of 
the country Tories, the instrument of their 
secret design to separate England from her 
Allies, and to conclude a peace useful to 
themselves, though dishonourable to the 





help confessing that Hanmer had been kingdom.” 


made a dupe in this transaction to the arts 

From some cause, whether suspicion of the ministers, or a dislike 
to any further committal of himself, Hanmer soon after went into 
Flanders with the Duke of Ormond, who was one of his dearest 
friends; at Ghent he received a fresh solicitation to become one 
of the Queen’s ministers, and it appears that Lord Oxford de- 
signed to have made him secretary of state in the room of Lord Dart- 
mouth. He broke his appointment to meet Bolingbroke at Dunkirk, 
and proceeded to Paris. ‘The French ministers do not seem to have well 
known what to make of him, or of what party to consider him. De Torcy 
consulted Matthew Prior about him, and says “Il m’a paru qu'il n’étoit 
pas disposé & s'ouvrir beaucoup!” Giualtier’s answer is very curious, 
and we shall give it from the Mackintosh Papers. “ Le Chevalier Hanmer 
est un gentilhomme de mérite, a qu’on destine ici & de grands emploies. 
Il sera fait sécretaire d'état 4 son retour, et orateur de la Chambre Basse, 
dans le premier parlement, c’est 4 dire, dans un an. I] est extrémement 
des amis du Comte d’Oxford, de Milord Bolingbroke, du Duc d'Ormond, 
et de tous ceux de ce parti li. Vous ne devez attendre aucune confi- 
dence de sa part, et de notre coste vons ne lui en devez faire aucune, 
car il n’est absolument point dans néire secret. Il scait que les choses 
s’avancent, et se feront, mais i] ne scait ny quand, ny comment, et vous 
pouvez conter qu'il ny a rien de mysterieux dans son voyage et dans son 
séjour & Paris ; voila, a peu-pres tous ce je puis vous dire a la sujet.” 
Hanmer remained some time in Paris, observed, courted, and the subject 
of much correspondence ; but he appears to have maintained a reserve 
which would not give way. When he returned to England, on the subject 
of the new Treaty of Commerce, to the surprise of the House, he not only 
voted with the Whigs, but in a long and elaborate speech supported their 
opposition. The ministers were beaten, and Lord Oxford was in conster- 
nation. Hanmer followed up his first blow, almost vindictively, and the 
Tories were again defeated. The effect of this conduct was, that he was 
solicited by both parties: by the ministry, to return to them, with the 
offer of chancellor of the exchequer, or the speaker’s chair. He 
consented to take the chair when the new parliament assembled; but 
on the debate on the Protestant succession, spoke and voted against mi- 
nisters ; and he entered into a correspondence with the Electress Sophia. 
When George the First mounted the throne, Hanmer’s services were not 
overlooked, but whatever was promised to him could not induce him to 
join the Whigs,* for he had calculated on the King forming his government 








* What was offered appears to have been, by the letters in the Mackintosh Papers, 
“la charge de premiére dame d’honneur de la Princesse pour Madame la Duchesse de 
Grafton, son épouse, et deux charges pour lui qui rapportent 3000 pieces. Mais celui- 
ci a refusé jusque present, pour zéle pour les intéréts de l’église Anglicane.”’ See also 
the note, p. 55. It appears that Lord Halifax wished, and Lord Townshend and Wal- 


pole opposed, Hanmer’s being in the first cabinet of George I. 
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out of the different parties that had secured his peacable occupation of the 
throne. This parliament was dissolved in 1715 ; in the following, Han- 
mer was elected for Suffolk, but no attempt was made to replace him in 
the Speaker's chair. The Mackintosh Papers have thrown great light on 
the views and designs of the different parties at this time. “I have,” 
says the editor of this volume, “‘ pronounced a verdict of ‘ guilty’ against 
Bolingbroke ;” and it appears that Sir T’. Hanmer could not have been 
ignorant of the designs of that party in favour of the Pretender. His great 
object was the security of the Church, but his hatred of the Dissenters 
constituted his horror of a Papist Sovereign. He now appears to have 
joined himself to the Prince of Wales’s party, until in 1727, all hope of tory 
ascendancy being relinquished, he resigned his seat in parliament and 
retired altogether from public life—procul urbano strepitu. From this 
period he lived chiefly in the ‘ secessibus altis' of his Suffolk seat, amusing 
himself with gardening and literature. His wife the Duchess had died two 
years previously ; and, wanting an help meet for him, he looked out for a 
second Eve to adorn his Suffolk paradise, and married Elizabeth, the only 
child of T. Folkes, of Great Barton. She was very young compared to 
him, and probably liked neither gardening nor literature ; neither collating 
Shakspeare, nor concocting dill and Hungary water ; and so, while he was 
amusing himself with the Merry Wives of Windsor, she added to his 
list of Errata, and eloped with her husband’s cousin, the Hon. Thomas 
Hervey, “ a man full of talents, but wilder than the winds.” Sir Thomas 
lost his wife, but went on with his collations, and kept possession of her 
property; and though he was in after life much pestered by the Paris who 
had carried off his Helen, he, as his kinsman tells us,—“ maintained his 
calm dignity, and baffled every assault!” ‘To console himself, he is sup- 
posed to have printed notes on Paradise Lost,* and remarks on Hamlet ; 
and afterwards projected a new edition of Shakspeare’s Plays. A copy 
of Theobald’s edition of 1733 is extant, with his corrections and notes 
on every play, in his own writing. He disparaged Pope's edition, and 
Pope, in return, placed him in the Dunciad. Behold his picture ! 
‘« There moved Montalto, with superior air ; 

His stretch’d-out arm display’d a volume fair. 

Courtiers and patriots in two ranks divide ; 

Through both he passed, and bowed from side to side. 

But as in graceful act, with awful eye, 

Composed he stood, bold Benson thrust him by. 

The decent knight retired with sober rage, 

Withdrew his hand, and closed the pompous page. 

But (haply for him as the times went then) 

Appear’d Apollo’s mayor and aldermen, 

On whom three hundred gold-capt youths await, 

To bring the ponderous volume off in state.’’ &c. 


* Sir H. Bunbury attributes to Sir T. Hanmer the work, ‘ the Review of the Text 
of Paradise Lost, in which Bentley’s emendations are considered. 1733. 8vo.”’ gene- 
rally presumed to be Dr. Pearce’s: we do not know on what ground. Our copy was 
Farmer’s, who has himself written the name of Zach. Pearce in it; and Farmer was 
accurately acquainted with literary history. We think that Hanmer would not have writ- 
ten the note at p. 399, on Fagius, the old commentator on the Bible, and on the force of 
épyateo@at, and that Pearce would. There is also a note on the sense of dcxdios in 
the New Testament, which one might expect from Pearce, but not from the quondam 
Speaker. In short, we do not think that there is the least ground for this supposition. At 
p- 383 there is a note on Par. Lost, xii. 409: 

‘‘His merits, To save them, not their own, though legal works.”’ 
Bentley would read po, to which Pearce rightly objects, but acknowledges a difficulty 
in the original, which seems, however, to us, to be correct. 
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This edition of Shakspeare also involved him in a quarrel with Warburton,* 
é mapaddéaros,t who accused him of stealing his notes, and using them as 
his own. Hanmer addressed a letter on the subject to Dr. Smith, the 
Provost of Queen's College, Oxford, which was prepared for the press, 
and which was intended for the Biographia Britannica. It was, however, 
omitted, but has since been printed in Nichols’s Literary Anecdotes. Sir 
Thomas Hanmer retaliates on the churchman, and says that “ Warburton 
came to his house on purpose to see his books; staid a week, and had 
the inspecting of them.’ The Bishop answered this, and affirmed that 
Hanmer’s letter was a continued falsehood from beginning to end ; and 
that he made use of many of Warburton’s notes without his knowledge or 
consent. But it must be remarked that the Bishop wisely kept this 
answer secret, till Hanmer had been fifteen years in his grave. He escaped 
at length from the anger of poets and the fickleness of jilts, on the 7th 
May, 1746, in the sixty-ninth year of his age. His epitaph was written 
in Latin prose by Friend, and paraphrased in English verse by Johnson, of 
which the last line is— 


** And Virtue’s sorrow dignified his tomb.’’ 


In private life he was loved and respected, was a good landlord, and kind 
to his poor dependents. An old yeoman of Mildenhall, whose father was 
his tenant, describes him much as he appears in the Dunciad: as a portly 
old gentleman, of a very stately carriage, accustomed to walk twice a day 
to church solemnly on every Sunday, followed by all his servants, and 
moving from his iron gates to the porch of the church between two ranks 
of his tenants and adherents, who stood hat in hand, bowing reve- 
rently low, while the great man acknowledged their salutations by a few 
words and a dignified consideration. As a critic, he has received very high 
praise from the highest authority. Johnson says, he had that intuition 
by which the poet's intention is immediately discerned, and that dexte- 
rity of intellect, which despatches its work by the easiest means. He 
says that he retained all Hanmer’s notes, and believes that every reader 
will wish for more. Upon the whole, he seems to have lived a respected 
and honourable life. Happy if he had escaped the acquaintance of Dr. 
William Warburton, and Miss Elizabeth Folkes ! 


‘« For, ’faith, ’twas difficult discerning 
Which hurt him most, his love or learning.”’ 


As we advance in the volume we next meet with some letters from Pope, 
in which he vents his spleen against Sir Godfrey Kneller’s fat widow in no 
very measured terms; for she had threatened to build a magnificent 
monument to her husband’s memory, by destroying one previously erected 
by the poet. He tells Lord Stafford, to whom he is complaining,— 
“you may find it very inconvenient on a Sunday (your usual day of rest 
here), not only to be prest in upon in an evening by me, but shouldered in 
a morning at church by Sir G. Kneller and his huge lady into the bargain. 
If your lordship should really chance to take no great pleasure in beholding 





* Bishop Hoadley used to express some contempt for the Universities, and observed, 
as an instance of their great progress in learning, that the one had published Shaks- 
peare, and the other Hudibras. See Walpoliana, i. p. 63, a work, by-the-by, which, 
from internal evidence, we should pronounce, in great part, to be a forgery by Pink. 
erton. 

+ See Epitaph on P. Hardouin, it is said by Atterbury, but which was written by 
Vernet, in Palissot, Mém. de Littérature, ii. p. 452. 
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my name full before your eyes (which I should not wonder at) yet at least 
(dangerous as that name is, and dreadful to all true Protestant ears) it 
cannot incommode you so much as a vast three-hundred-pound pile pro- 
jecting out upon you, overshadowing my Lady Stafford with the immense 
draperies and stone petticoats of Lady Kneller, and perhaps crushing to 


pieces your Lordship's posterity.” 


This appeal not appearing to be suc- 


cessful ; and Lady Godfrey, with the amiable pertinacity of her sex, resolving 
to fulfil her pious design, and seeming to have cared no more for the “ Wasp 
of Twickenham ” than if he had no poetical sting about him ; he therefore 
renews his expostulation in a second letter, which we must give entire. 


“My Lord,—I deferred acquainting 
your lordship with the process of the 
affair about the tomb, till I could receive 
receive from my proctor, and from Mr. 
Pigott, some particulars of the first court 
day, which is just over. I find that my 
lady has a point to make the thing as 
personal as she can with me, thereby to 
disengage herself from any opposition 
from the parish; and to pass over, if 
possible, the merit of pretensions in ge- 
neral to monuments; the injustice of 
which your lordship very reasonably 
animadverts upon in your letter you fa- 
voured me with; for it ruins at once all 
the designs of dying men, or their sur- 
vivors, to perpetuate their memories by 
the certain fixing of inscriptions as a 
property. My lady, I say, has therefore 
pretended in her new allegation (which is 
to be exhibited next Saturday), that besides 
there being no other place that she likes 
for her monument but that over your 
lordship’s pew, she claims it by a promise 
pretended to be made by me to Sir Godfrey 
on his death-bed. And _ if the Doctors 
Commons, upon such evidence as she shall 
bring, shall order hers to be erected, the 
injury as well as injustice will or would 
still remain the same towards your lord- 
ship, whose consent ought doubtless to be 
asked as well as mine. And the injury to 
property too, and the ill precedent, is the 
same. So, whatever she may bring her 
butler to say, which Mr. Pigott tells me 
is her design, of Sir Godfrey’s under- 
standing that I consented to it, it would 
only amount to make it seem that I had 
done foolishly ; but no way obviate the 
general or particular objections of any 
other who should enter his caveat againstit. 
But the only ground of this silly pretence 
of hers is what follows. I will tell your 
lordship the story as shortly as I can. The 
particulars would make you smile, which 
I hope to tell you at Boughton. Sir God- 
frey sent for me just before he died. He 
began by telling me he was now convinced 
he could not live, and fell into a passion of 
tears. 1 said I hoped he might, but that 
if not, it was the will of God, and there- 

Gent. Mac. Von, XII. 


fore would do his best to resign himself to 
it. He answered with great emotion, 
‘No! No! it is the evil spirit.’ The 
next word he said was this: ‘ By God 2 
will not be buried at Westminster.’—I 
asked him why? He answered—‘ They do 
bury fools there.’ Then he said to me— 
‘My good friend, where will you be 
buried?’ I said—‘* Wherever I drop ; 
very likely, in Twickenham.’ He replied— 
‘So willl!’ Then proceeded to desire 
I would write his epitaph, which I pro- 
mised him. It would be endless to tell 
your lordship the strange things he sug 
gested on that head. It must be in Latin, 
that all foreigners may read it; it must be 
in English too, &c. I desired him to be 
easy in all that matter, I would certainly do 
the best I could. Then he desired me 
that I would take down my father’s mo- 
nument, ‘ For it was the best place in the 
church for to be seen at adistance.’ This, 
as your lordship may well imagine, sur- 
prised me quite. I hesitated, and said I 
feared it would be indecent, and that my 
mother must be asked as wellasI. He 
fell crying again, and seemed so violently 
moved, that in pure humanity to a dying 
man, (as well as to one I thought non 
compos,) I would not directly persist in 
denying it strongly, but begged him 
to be easy on the whole, and said, I would 
do for him all that I could with decency. 
These words, and that reserve, 1 can 
swear to; but your lordship sees the 
whole fact, represented upon my word 
with the strictest truth, upon which this 
idle woman would ground her answer, of 
which I was accidentally informed by Mr, 
Pigott. I have scarce room left, my lord, 
to express what my mind is full of, the 
sense of your favour in general, and of the 
unmerited honour you do me in your let- 
ter, in particular. I hope it may be in 
my power to come personally to thank 
you at Boughton, to which place, it is pro- 
bable, you will find as few words sufficient 
to invite me as served for Lord Bedford. 
I have long been convinced that neither 
Acres, nor Wise, nor any public profes- 
sors of gardening, any et aby 
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public professors of virtue, are equal to 
the present practitioners of it. And I 
will as soon travel to contemplate your 
lordship’s works, as the Queen of Sheba 
did to contemplate those of Solomon.* 
Since I am got into another page, I will 
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fill it with an Epitaph, which over and 
above my promise to Sir G. may serve for 
my lady’s, and justly celebrates her pious 
design of making as large a figure on the 
tomb as Sir G. himself. 


** One day I mean to fill Sir Godfrey’s tomb, 
If for my body all this church has room ; 
Down with more monuments! more room! she cried, 
For I am very large, and very wide.’’ t 


In a subsequent letter, written in the same mood, he observes : 


“T did not doubt, but the accounts I 
gave you of the fulminations of the par- 
son against you, would have no better 
effect than what usually church thunder 
has upon sons of the court and those of 
the world. It does but clear the air of 
your faces (is not that a pun ?) and leave 
a greater serenity than before: it makes 
you smile, in short, as the other makes 
Nature smile. Well, my lord, we sub- 
missive sons of the Mother Church, the 
Papists, are otherwise affected by these de- 
nunciations. We bend the knee, and kiss 
the toe of the priest upon these occasions. 
Lady Kneller, I am told, is resolved I 
shall go to church (though I should be 
ever so willing,) no more than your lord- 
ship, for she threatens to have me excom- 
municated. And so I shall no more go to 
church dead, than alive. Is not this 
very horrible to christian ears ? very horri- 
ble, and yet, after all, not half so horri- 


parson’s. I shall know nothing more of my 
cause till the middle or end of this month. 
If I then cry out for help of your lord- 
ship, I hope my help, which is in the 
Lord, will not be far from me, because 
you may probably be returning to Lon- 
don, and I would give a good deal, you 
had half an hour’s conference with Dr. 
Henchman. It is but necessary to sup- 
port the character, after such an ecclesi- 
astical, I need not add to that, furious 
attack. The truth is, the black puppy 
provoked me, which was more than all 
the fat woman could do, with all her 
other dirty gown-men. A dull blockhead 
sometimes galls one more than a smart 
cutting rogue, as a blunt knife cuts and 
mangles more than a keen one. I won- 
der the man should be angry with your 
lordship, of all men, who, by his own ac- 
count, is the only one of his parish that 
does not know him to be a dunce, by 








ble to christian ears, as a sermon of our never having heard him hold forth. I am 





* Pope’s love of gardening, his joint pursuit with poetry, appears in this letter. {In a 
letter of Dr. Delany’s to Sir T. Hanmer, 1731, he says—* I wrote this with some 
hopes of conveying Mr. Pope’s Epistle to Lord Burlington with it ; for though you are 
so quickly to meet here, yet I can’t deny myself the pleasure of endeavouring to con- 
tribute to the entertainment of one of your agreeable evenings, though I cannot share it. 
There is a general outcry against that part of the poem, which is thought an abuse of 
the Duke of Chandos—other parts are quarrelled with as obscure and unharmonious : 
and I am told there is an advertisement, that promises a publication of Mr. Pope’s 
Epistle versified. How just these censures are, you will best judge—nor shall I 
pretend to inform you; one thing I regret with all my heart, that Mr. Pope was not 
acquainted with Mildenhall,t because I am persuaded that the united elegance and 
simplicity of the gardens, had supplied him with a better standard of true taste 

‘than any he has yet met with ; and methinks a just and proper praise of taste, where 
it is, had been the best satire on the want of it. | am surprised Mr. Pope is not weary 
of making enemies,” &c. 

+ These lines of Pope, perhaps, will authorize the insertion of an observation on 

another poem of his. In the Essay on Man is the following couplet : 


‘“* Like good Aurelius, let him reign; or bleed, 
Like Socrates; that man is great indeed.’’—Book iv. 1. 235. 


Is not Secrates an error, however singularly preserved in the text of Pope, for Sene- 
ca? If not, the rhyme must have had a dispensing power over the sense. 


t Mildenhall, Sir Thomas Hanmer’s seat in Suffolk. 
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as busy in three inches of gardening as 
any man can be in threescore acres ; 
I fancy myself like the fellow that spent 
his life in cutting the twelve Apostles in 
one key-stone. I have a theatre, an ar~ 
cade, a bowling green, a grove, and what 
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not, in a bit of ground, that would have 
been but a plate of sallet to Nebuchad- 
nezzar, the first day he was turned to 
graze. My chief comfort is, that it is too 
little to afford tithe to the aforesaid par- 
son. 


To pass from Pope to his brother poets, there are a few letters from 
Young in this volume, chiefly turning on his dramatic performances ; and 
offering the profits of his plays to the Society for the Propagation of the 
Gospel! He writes that he had ordered Mr. Dodsley to wait on Sir 
T. Hanmer, “with a thing called the Complaint ;” the others are hardly 
worth printing: but the correspondence of Prior has all the unaffected 


ease and careless gaiety of that pleasing writer, 


We must give 


a specimen or two; and first, the following, written in August 1706. 


‘‘ Sir,—The very reason of my not an- 
swering your letter sooner, is, that I was 
out of town when it arrived here; so all 
the excuses I can take for not coming to 
Euston, from my attendance at the board, 
or my care of the plantations, will be 
found frivolous and scandalous. About a 
fortnight hence, therefore, all fourberie 
apart, I will certainly mount my terres- 
trial steed, and you shall see a gentle 
squire come pricking o’er the plain. A 
fortnight hence! if Mrs. Ramsay makes 
the calculation, she will find that this 
time this falls into Bartholomew-fair- 
time, and consequently my passion for 


her is very boyling, since I can leave the 
rope-dancer’s booth, my dear Betty in the 
city, and pigg and pork, for her, an arbour, 
and a Suffolk dumplin. So, pray sir, de- 
sire her to be patient, and discreet, and 
on this condition my person is at her ser- 
vice. I am not master of eloquence 
enough to thank you for the kindness of 
your invitation; at least I will lose no 
merit I can have with Mrs. Ramsay, by 
confessing I have a mind to come on any 
other account than laying myself at her 


feet. I think that that last sentence 
was gallant. JI have no news to tell 
you,’ &c. 


In another letter, by which it appears that Prior was offered the 
situation of secretary to the Bishop of Winchester,t which he declined— 


he says : 


‘** Parlons d’autres choses. Phedra is 
a prostitute,t and Smith’s dedication is 
nonsense. People do me a good deal of 
honour; they say, when you and I had 


look’t over this piece for six months, the 
man could write verse: but when we had 
forsaken him, and he went over to St-—— 
and Ad——-~, (Steeleand Addison,) he could 








* A plan of this garden, described by Pope in this letter, was engraved and published 
under the following title : A plan of Mr. Pope’s Garden, as it was left at his death, with 
a plan and perspective view of the grotto, all taken by S. Serle, his gardener, &c. Dod- 
sley, 4to. 1s. Gd. The Bowling-green and the Grove appear as Nos. 1] and 12 in 
the explanation, but not the Theatre or Arcade. In his Imitation of Spenser, he 
alludes to his garden. 


** And Twickenham such, which fairer scenes enrich, 
Grots, statues, urns,’’ &c. 


+ Major-General Lumley, in a letter from Milder Camp, writes, ‘‘ I hope my Lord 
Treasurer will not let Prior starve,”’ &c. 

¢ Phedra and Hippolytus, by Edmund Smith, acted 1709. Addison wrote the pro- 
logue, and Prior the epilogue. It was dedicated to Lord Halifax, the Whig patron 


of literature, in the usual style of adulation, and certainly some passages approach 
to what Prior calls ‘‘ nonsense ;’’ as when he says—‘‘ In the times when the Muses 
were most encouraged, the best writers were countenanced, but never advanced,” In 
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not write prose: you see, sir, how dan- 
gerous it is to be well with you—a man is 
no longer father of his own writings, if 
they be good. I hope the same suspicion 
of illegitimacy will one day pass upon my 
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Solomon. My very great respects must 
never be forgotten to my Lady Duchess, 
and I must add in the same sentence, my 
tenderest wishes to my lady, whom God 
grant long to laugh,” &c. 


In one of his letters he congratulates himself, “that Betty is not 
false,” which he considers as important, as ‘that Lisle is not taken :”’— 
he directs his humblest services to some one he calls “ my Lady Sans- 
queue ;” and he tells his correspondent, “if yon hear of a Welsh 
widow with a good jointure, that has her goings, and is not very skittish, 
pray be pleased to cast your eye on her for me too." But he cautiously 
adds—* Chloe's place being quamdiu se bene gesserit, the gipsy behaves 
herself so obstinately well, that I am afraid she will hold it for life.” 
We must, however, leave ‘‘ Chloe weeping,” * and turn to graver 
themes. 

The following letter from Conyers Middleton may be read with interest, 
as showing how truly he felt that his writings had been prejudicial to his in- 
terests ; which interests, though independent in his circumstances, he was 





always most anxious to promote in the line of professional advancement. 


“¢ Sir,—I esteem it a very great honour 
to be allowed, and even commanded, to use 
the same liberty with you by letter, which 
had given me so much pleasure in person, 
of conversing with you still at this dis- 
tance, and of testifying, more especially 
at this time, my most sincere and grateful 
acknowledgment of the late generous re- 
ception and uncommon marks of friend- 
ship with which you were pleased to 
honour me in town. As to my Remarks,t 
they have been received here as well as I 
could wish, nor have given any new or 
particular offence, that I hear of, but to 
such only as dislike the whole. Dr. Mor- 
gan, our vice-chancellor, with several 
more of the heads, likes them very well, 
and is much my friend; so that whatever 
storms may blow up hereafter, I am in 
port, at least for his reign. I am very 
sensible, sir, that they have given you less 
disgust, for the great patience you had in 


suffering them to be read to you, and the 
corrections they underwent by your au- 
thority and direction ; this I shall always 
reflect upon as a singular proof of your 
great humanity, as well as great judgment, 
and am sorry only that I had not so kind 
and so able a monitor to resort to on 
former occasions, to have made my other 
pieces more useful to the public and less 
hurtful to myself ; but though I cannot 
recall what is past, yet I shall learn, at 
least, from the experience of your advice, 
how to weigh, with more caution and pru- 
dence, whatever may come abroad from 
me for the future. You see, sir, with 
what confidence your great kindness has 
taught me to treat you, when I dare ven- 
ture to entertain you with such trifles 
about myself; but if you can bear the im- 
pertinence of so trifling a correspondence, 
I shall not fail to give you part of whatever 
this place affords most considerable, and 





the following passage, I presume that he alludes to the pension granted to Addison of 
3001. a year to enable him to travel. ‘‘’Tis by your lordship’s means that the poets at 
home adorn that court which they formerly used only to divert; that abroad they 
travel in a manner very unlike their predecessor Homer, and with an equipage he 
could not bestow even on the horses he designed to immortalize.’’ Perhaps, he alludes 
to Prior in the next sentence : ‘‘ You have distinguished between those, who by their 
indications or abilities were qualified for the pleasure only, and those that were fit 
for the service of your country: you made the one easy, and the other useful; you 
have left the one no occasion to wish for any preferment, and you have obliged the 
public by the promotion of the others.’? This mention of Steele and Addison is 


curious, as Prior was at that time nominally, at least, with the Whigs. 
* Prior says (p. 176), ‘‘ I have known Chloe cry merely because I can’t be merry. 
If Chloe weeps, she rather makes me angry.’’ 


+ Remarks on some Observations addressed to the Author of the Letter to,Dr. 
Waterland. By the Author of the Letter. 8vo. 1733. 
ii. 4to. 


See Middleton’s Works, vol. 
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shall be industrious to pick up everything else, how much I am bound in honour and 
worth your notice, for the opportunity it duty to approve myself on all occasions 
will give me of signifying to yourself what with the utmost respect, &c. 

it will be my pride to signify to everybody © 1733. C. Mrpp.eron.”’ 


The letters from Goldsmith to Mr. Bunbury, which are in the latter 
part of the volume, would have well repaid the trouble of transcription, 
but that we believe them to have been printed in the later edition of his 
works ; and the same may be said of the late Mr. Crabbe’s confidential and 
most interesting history of himself, which he sent to Mr. Burke. Of the 


latter we have two letters, in one of which he thus speaks of C. Fox :— 


‘«T shall probably see Fox at the West- 
minster meeting, which will bring on a 
truce for the poor partridges. He is 
much in the right to shoot his pleasures 
flying. Plan and foresight are good for 
nothing in that affair; not much when 
one would expect better things of them. 
I wish the winter, as well as the summer, 
was thus spent by them and all of us. I 
do not know where the use is of wasting 
his abilities. Prodigality indeed belongs 
to such riches, but one wishes to see great 
causes produce great effects : it is disgust- 
ing when they do not. I know he differs 


from me in this, and as men, like him, 
generally do, forms large designs ; but it 
will not do. A change must be in the 
general character of the people, wrought 
by some means or other; and I am quite 
sure that parliamentary debates, even his, 
will never bring this about.’’ 

In another letter he says ‘I am sorry 
that I have to condole with you on what 
you must feel with the greatest sensibility. 
Our old friend, that ornament of his 
country, and delight of society, Sir Joshua 
Reynolds, is in a very declining way, and 
with very little hope of recovery.’’* 


We next meet with a letter from Dr. Parr to C. Fox, on subjects sufli- 
ciently interesting, though lightly touched, to warrant an extract. 


‘‘ Dear Sir,—I have taken the liberty of 
inclosing the shorter epitaph for your pe- 
rusal and for the benefit of your criticisms. 
Let me hope that the Duke of Bedford is 
not without a chance of recovery, for his 
usefulness in private life and his integrity 
in public make him a most valuable man. 
‘Nec illius modi jam magna nobis civium 
pecunia est.” I thought you perfectly 
right in beginning your History at the 
Revolution, and in taking a review of the 
events which preceded and the causes 
which produced it. To compress facts 
into such a form as may include the pro- 
perties both of statements and principles, 
is, perhaps, the most difficult part of your 
task. Mackintosh told me that General 
Fitzpatrick who, like yourself, is a puri 
sermonis amator, had seen the introduc- 
tion and pronounced it worthy of the sub- 


ject and the writer. Men of all parties 
are impatient for the work; but I tell 
them that all writing is not history, nor 
every historian Mr. Fox. As to carry- 
ing your work through this inauspicious 
reign, I believe that facts are too fresh to 
assume the shape of history. You, be- 
yond all men living, should not make the 
attempt for obvious reasons ; and for other 
reasons, equally important, you are the 
very fittest person to prepare materials and 
directions for future writers. Have you 
seen Michael Laing’s continuation of 
Robertson’s History of Scotland? It is 
disfigured by many Scoticisms and foren- 
sic quaintnesses, and, from the arrange- 
ment of good words, as well as the use 
of bad, it is, in some places, scarcely in- 
telligible. But it abounds with good sense, 
good matter, and good principles; and, 








* The editor of this volume has given an extract from a letter of Major-General 
Charles Lee, dated Dec. 1766, in which, among other things, he says, ‘‘ An Irishman, 
one Mr. Burke, is sprung up in the House of Commons, who has astonished every- 
body with the power of his eloquence, his comprehensive knowledge in all our exterior 
and internal politics and commercial interests. He wants nothing but that sort of 
dignity, annexed to rank and property in England, to make him the most consider- 
able man in the Lower House.” P. 456. He describes Lord Chatham (1766) as quite 
broken in mind, and childishly fond of his recent earldom! This was the person 
(C. Lee) whom Dr. Girdlestone believed to be the author of Junius’s letters. 

+ See a detailed criticism on this history, by Dr. Parr, in the notes added to Phili- 
patris Varvicensis, p. 584, &c. 
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were Samuel Johnson living he would critique on Ossian* is unanswerable, and 
almost forgive the anti-monarchical and inflicts, I think, rv xa:pray upon the pre- 
democratic notions of Laing for the sake tended antiquity of the poem,’’ &c. 

of his opposition to Macpherson. The 


We think that we have now extracted from this volume the parts of the 
most prominent interest and curiosity ; it ends with some light and pleas- 
ing poetry by a Mr. H. F. R. Soame, a relative of the Bunbury family, 
and a Lieutenant in the army, who died in India in 1803. Among the 
poems, we recognised one that we had long been acquainted with without 
the name of the author of it, being known to us. In the notes to Mr. Rogers's 
exquisite poem, ‘‘ The Pleasures of Memory,” is one as follows :—‘ The 
following stanzas are said to have been written on a blank leaf of this 
poem. ‘They present so affecting a reverse of the picture that I cannot 
resist the opportunity of introducing them here.” As to some of our 
readers they may probably be altogether new, we will transcribe them : 
they will, doubtless, like ourselves, be pleased with the elegance of 
the language, and the tenderness of the sentiments ; but they will lament 
that the expression in the concluding line is as offensive to good taste, as 
it is to good principle, and we trust must have dropt in an unguarded 
moment from the author's pen. 


Pleasures of Memory! oh! supremely blest, 1. 
And justly proud beyond a poet’s praise, 
If the pure confines of thy tranquil breast 
Contain, indeed, the subject of thy lays. 
By me how envied! for to me 
The herald still of misery, 
Memory makes her influence known 
By sighs and tears and grief alone : 
I greet her as the fiend, to whom belong 
The vulture’s raving beak, the raven’s funeral song. 10. 
She tells of time misspent, of comfort lost, 
Of fair occasions gone for ever by ; 
Of hopes too fondly nurs‘d, too rudely crossed, 
Of many a cause to wish, yet fear to die. 
For what, except the instinctive fear 15, 
Lest she survive, detains me here, 
When all the life of Hope is fled ? 
What, but the deep inherent dread, 
Lest she beyond the grave resume her reign, 
And realize the hell that priests and beldams feign. 20. 


or 
: 


Variations.—V. 3. If the pure regent.—v. 4. Confirm the flattering 
title of thy lays.—v. 5. Pleasures of Memory! why to me.—yv. 7. She 
makes her full existence known.—v. 11. Me she reminds of blessings 
idly lost—v. 14. Yet bids me, loathing light, delay to die.—v. 15, For 
what, except an inborn fear.—v. 16. Lest she in worlds unknown.—v. 
20. And realize the hell that priests and poets feign. 





* See a good review of the Ossianic controversy in Monthly Rev. Dec. 1810, p. 
337—360. See also Encyclop. Britan. Suppl. vol. i. p. 111 ; and Lockhart’s Life of 
Scott, vol. ii. p. 57. 
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DIARY OF A LOVER OF LITERATURE. 
(Continued from Vol. XI. p. 579.) 


1806. April 22. IS it possible to believe, that King William stipu- 
lated, by a private article at the peace of Ryswick, that James’s eldest 
son should succeed him on the throne? See Life of James the Second, 
edited by 8S. Clarke. Dalrymple confirms the fact ; with the important 
addition, however, that he should be educated in England, and be a Pro- 
testant. It is deplorable to see James’s misfortunes preying on his morbid 
superstition, till he renders thanks to God for banishing him his Kingdom ; 
prays for the Prince of Orange as the instrument of this blessing ; and even 
glories that his reputation was the last sacrifice suffered in the cause of re- 
ligion. But for his bigotry, there appears to have been an honorable feel- 
ing about him, which might have rendered him a good monarch even for 
this Country. 

April 24. Read James's Advice to his Son; exemplifying his lofty 
notions of the royal prerogative. He abhors the Habeas;Corpus Act, 
applauds the plan of the Lords of Articles in Scotland, as it prevents a 
Parliament doing great harm ; recommends that some ingenious young 
lawyers should be pensioned for the purpose of studying the preroga- 
tive, that they may be qualified for the offices of Attorney and Solicitor 
General ; who are to have good salaries, and plead only for the King. 
He advises that the Lord Chancellor should be no lawyer, but a nobleman, 
hy bishop! I am afraid, after all, that he was radically and incurably 

ad. 

April 29. Daniell, in his Voyage round Great Britain, observes that the 
northern coast of Cornwall exhibits the consummation of savage grandeur ; 
that of north Devon, he states to be loftier and more picturesque, but far 
less terrific ; the opposite coast of Wales he truly observes is comparatively 
feeble ; it is only in the interior that the country swells into mountains, 
producing little effect from the shore. The fertility and felicity of 
Daniell’s wit, or rather his coadjutor Mr. Ayton, which teased me at first 
as unseasonable, at length ludit circum precordia: it is really excellent. 
Ayton’s description of the first impression of mountain scenery on the 
Merionethshire coast, like another world in the Heavens, is just and fine. 

May 10. Looked over a good deal of George Tooke's (of Popes) 
poetry and prose ; both equally preposterous and ludicrous, beyond any 
thing I ever met; witha mere tissue of quaint conceits and pedantic allu- 
sions, involved in bombastic rhodomontade, without coherence or drift ; and 
yet his countenance indicates the very opposite quality of calm good sense. 
He must certainly have been mad. Such monstrosity of conception and 
delivery is otherwise unaccountable.* 

June 11. Drove by a winding sequestered road to Kimbolton, Grand 
effect of the Duke of Manchester's mansion,—square and castellated,— 





* Mr. Green alludes to the Poems of George Tooke: a volume of extremely rare 
eccurrence, which sold in Mr. Malone’s sale for sixteen pounds. The original portrait 
of G. Tooke, by Marmion, was in Mr. Green’s possession. The copy of Tooke’s 
Poems which Mr. Green had, was borrowed for him, by the Editor of this Magazine, 
from the late Mr. Bindley. As these Poems are very scarce, probably printed 
only for private distribution, we shall give a specimen in our Retrospective Review 
of this month. Gilpin mentions that G, Marmion etched a few heads after the 
manner of Vandyck, but only put his name to one of them: if so, this must be to 
the head of G, Tooke only, — Ed, 
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entering the town ; it is of light stone, built round a quadrangle, with 
towered corners, and grand portico. ‘ Spacious saloon, and suite of lofty 
apartments, indicating neglect and decay ; paintings in all, principally por- 
traits, some respectable. Sweet half-length of Charles the First by Van- 
dyck ; and a family piece of his children, with a dog, clear and brilliant, 
and fresh ; beside a whole-length figure by Sir Joshua Reynolds, broken to 
pieces by partially flying. The Grand Duke of Alva with his secretary Ma- 
chiavel, by Titian, but not corresponding to his general excellence. Prome- 
theus torn by a Vulture, very fine, something between Jordaens and Rubens ; 
but without quite the force of the former, or the splendour of the latter. Two 
singular pieces of the Marriage at Cana, and its companion, with a multi- 
tude of figures, and light silvery background, dated, | think, 1571, failing 
from a deficiency of chiaro-oscuro ; a very large Canaletti, damaged and 
flat, and feeble in its effect; a Doge of Venice, in gorgeous costume ; 
Henry the Eighth ; Edward the Sixth by Holbein, very highly finished ; 
and a head of Cromwell, Earl of Essex, clear, fresh and smooth, and true 
to nature, without borrowing from art. Many of Sir Peter Lely’s portraits, 
in a falsetto style ; fine portrait of a dark man (unknown) in black, with 
piercing eyes ; a landscape by Mola, with figures in the style of Poussin, 
but dim and heavy, and without any of the dewy freshness ascribed to him. 
The chapel handsome, the altar-piece painted by Peters. The staircase 
gorgeously decorated by Pellegrine, rich woods on the acclivities round the 
house, producing, however, but a heavy effect. 

June 12. Viewed Warwick Castle. Exquisite approach from the outer 
to the inner portal, hewn through the rock, and overshadowed with trees ; 
viewed the paintings with fresh interest,—a profusion of Vandycks, true 
to nature, but with a pictorial effect,—the finest of the painter, most ani- 
mated and striking. Exquisite portrait of a Queen of Naples by Raffaele, 
combining, in a wonderful degree, sweetness, grace, and dignity. In the 
gorgeous figure of Ignatius Loyola by Rubens, in the form of Moses holding 
the tablets, the drapery, by its splendour, overpowering the head, though 
surrounded with a glory. Another, opposite, of the Earl of Arundel, by 
the same, rich and spirited, but yielding, I think, to the unaffected truth 
and character of Machiavel by Titian. The two monks’ heads in the 
bowered dressing-room, a study by Rubens, surpassingly fine, and oharac- 
teristic of his style, trusting more to the splendour of his lights than 
the depth of his shadows. Two Poussins, heavy and dingy, and surely 
with little truth of nature. Charles the First on horseback,* copied, I 
think, by Sir G. Kneller, from Vandyck ; the King’s head much too set, 
but the horse admirably foreshortened, and the attendant excellent. A 
clear and sweet Teniers in the bowered dressing-room. ‘The views from 
the windows exquisitely beautiful; the interior of the Castle strikingly 
grand and picturesque. Returned to the inn, and saw Dr. Parr dismount 
a his charger, pale and infirm, with grey bushy eyebrows and prela- 
tical air. 

Avg. 11. Mr. Aikin came in after dinner. Bonnycastle told him that 
he and Crabbe came up to London as adventurers ; that Burke accidentally 
fell in with the latter, when working for the booksellers, and delighted with 
what he had done, and charmed with his conversation, dissuaded him from 
medicine, advised him to enter the Church, and procured him a living from 








* The original picture is at Windsor. Another at Hampton-Court, supposed to be 
a copy, but finely painted.—£d. 
2 - 
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the Rutland family. Burke's eager patronage of merit, of all kinds, when- 
ever he detected it, was a noble quality in him.* Resumed the pianoforte 
as a dulce levamen to melancholy. 

Sept. 6. Read Scott's Antiquary. The whimsical character of the 
Antiquary is exquisitely and admirably wrought out, and finely opposed to 
that of Sir Arthur Wardour: but Lovell’s passion for Miss Wardour is 
abruptly introduced, and awkwardly conducted. The descriptive survey 
in the seventh chapter, is transcendently fine. The narrative loiters and lan- 
guishes greatly at the outset, and is only redeemed in interest by the duel. 
The scene at St. Ruth’s Abbey is confused and extravagant, and the 
description of Glenallan House and its lands is overcharged. The author 
will act warily if he adheres to his promise of writing no more novels. He 
is evidently at the end of his tether! ! . 

Sept. 13. Mr. Rench, of Parson’s Green, who died in 1783, aged 100, 
who had 35 children, by two wives, was the first person who introduced 
the moss-rose into England, supposed from Holland. 

Sept. 29. Read Galt’s Life and Studies of Benjamin West the painter, 
drawn, apparently, from his own memoranda. They are tinctured, pro- 
bably on this account, with a singular species of enthusiasm ; and past 
events are manifestly magnified in retrospect beyond their due impor- 
tance ; but the whole is interesting, as developing the incitements ‘and 
progress of a self-instructed mind ; the effects upon such a mind of being 
suddenly transported from the rude beginnings of the New World in Penn- 
sylvania to the decaying glories in Italy of the old, are above measure cap- 
tivating. The Apollo Belvidere, when suddenly unfolded to his view, 
appeared a breathing Mohawk ; but the refinements of Raffaele were at 
first ineffective ; as natural scenery, it is observed, however magnificent, 
does not seem in itself calculated to excite poetical enthusiasm ; it must 
be connected, for this purpose, with fit associations in the mind of the ob- 
server. Poetry is defined, the art of connecting ideas of sensible objects 
with moral sentiments. Mercantile men, it is observed, are habituated, by 
the nature of their transactions, to overlook the intrinsic qualities of the 
very commodities in which they deal. Of Plutarch, he affirms, that, like 
the sculptors of old, he selected only the great and elegant traits of cha- 
racter. 

Oct. 8. The Ebony Cabinet, painted by Polemberg and B. van Rus- 
san, from the Arundel Collection, was purchased by Lord Oxford, for £310. 
The Wilton collection, it is now ascertained, contains few antique or 
genuine busts. ‘The Faun at Holkham is decidedly esteemed to be the 
finest male statue in England.t The Diana in the same collection cost 
15007. The reason assigned by the Empress Catharine for declining to 
purchase an exquisite bust of M. J. Brutus is excellent,—‘ That it was a 
piece unsuitable to the genius of her Empire.” What a compliment to the 
shade of the patriot: yet there was some degree of magnanimity in 
giving her true reasons. A first-rate statue seems worth from £1500 
to £2000. See Dallaway on Sculpture. 





* The above account agrees in its outline with the interesting and authentic narra- 
tive of the poet’s Life, written by his son.—Edit. 

+ This was written before the Elgin Marbles were introduced into this country. 
Some of the Marquess of Lansdowne’s statues are of high excellence. On the Holke 
ham statues, consult Dr. Waagen’s Arts in England.—Edit. 


Gent. Mac. Vor, XII. 3N 
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Oct. 23. Began the Culloden Papers. The Editor observes in the In- 
troduction that those who possess real genius always feel, at the age of 
puberty, poetical associations ; a kind of soaring of the soul, as if emulous 
to keep pace with the grosser passions :—a new and just remark! He 
who passes over as nothing the injustice of others, he likewise remarks, 
will not be scrupulously rigid in regulating himself. Duncan Forbes’ 
letter to the Duke of Argyle, dated Inverness, Sept. 21, 1723, is uncom- 
monly manly, feeling, and spirited. ‘‘ The study of my life,” he finely 
observes, “ since ever I had the honour to be known to your Grace, was 
to merit your good will by honest actions: 1 was fond enough to believe 
that I had gained some share of it: and I do assure your Grace, that 
nothing in nature can affect me more than the loss of it, excepting only 
the deserving to lose it,’ Lord Lovat's letters display a most remarkable 
mixture of suppleness, shrewdness, and profligacy, conveyed in the gam- 
bols of a mischievous, baboonish playfulness. . 

Oct. 24. Pursued the Culloden Papers. Lord Lovat’s letters are 
very amusing. The fawning fondness with which he addresses those 
whom he intends to win; the savage ferocity which occasionally breaks 
out against his enemies and the enemies of his clan ; and the air of French 
vivacity, and seeming frankness, in which the whole is couched, are highly 
curious ; he must have been, altogether, an extraordinary character. Deep 
drinking seems to have been the great vice of the times. Duncan Forbes 
breaks out occasionally and accidentally as the jolly bottle-companion, 
and one is surprised to hear the Lord Advocate and President talk to General 
Wade of being damnably tired of the Highlands. The candour and gentle- 
ness, in resentment, which he evinces to a Mr. Sleigh in the 172d Letter, 
do infinite credit to his judgment and his heart, It appears that the 
KELT was not introduced into the Highlands till 1720, and then, by an 
Englishman. 

Oct. 29. It appears from various letters that Duncan Forbes, with all 
his means of information, was utterly deceived, nearly up to the time of 
invasion in 1745, with respect to the Jacobinical spirit prevalent in the 
Highlands: and that, for a considerable time after it, he was seriously the 
dupe of Lord Lovat's artifices. ‘The confusion on this invasion was mani- 
festly extreme ; and had the Pretender been powerfully assisted from 
France, there is every probability that he would have succeeded. 

Dec. 18. Called and chatted with C. D. He mentioned the brilliant 
but eccentric letters of Gainsborough to Mr. Kilderbee: too licentious to 
be published. 

Dec. 22, Mr. T. A. called by appointment after breakfast. Had, as 
usual, much chat and discussion,—moral, legal, political, and metaphysical. 
Horner, the author of the series of politico-ceconomical Essays in the 
Ed. Review, now dying : the greatest personal loss, he thought, which the 
country could at this moment sustain. Brougham, more vigorous in elo- 
quence * lll * ™ * * Romilly he regarded 
as a giant in intellect ; in the midst of his pressing, professional avocations, 
maintains a philosophical correspondence throughout Europe. More than 
ever abhorrent of the democratical reformers. Admired the moral sublime 
‘of Lord Byron’s poetry, but confessed little relish for physical grandeur. 
Regarded Shakspere as the divinity of man; just uttering, by his won- 
Merful powers of versatile transmutation, what the occasion naturally 
suggests to the character exhibited, and nothing more. A glorious ex- 
ample, he observed, of the possibility of the highest excellence in compo- 
sition, without the aid of learning. ‘The utter unconsciousness, apparently, 
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of his own transcendent powers, completed (I remarked) the wonder and 
the glory of his character. Spoke highly of the clearness, acuteness, pene- 
tration, and precision of Hobbes : his foibles arising from the want of feel- 
ing, and an attachment tosystem. Thought highly of Lord Eldon, embar- 
rassed into irresolution, solely from the interior conflict in the vigour and 
resources of his own mind. Said, that I considered a taste for the fine 
arts as the sensuality of age. 

1817. Jan. 5. Johnson's Diary in North Wales, published by Duppa. 
Though jejune in the extreme, it bears unquestionable marks of authen- 
ticity. Johnson’s powers of close observation, applied to subjects the most 
untoward imaginable to his senses, tastes, and habitudes, are highly curious. 
His remark on Lord Scarsdale’s possessions—“ all this excludes but one 
evil—poverty '’—reminds me of an anecdote I heard of Mingay and Lord 
Lonsdale. His lordship had been taking him a ride about his extensive 
domain. On reaching an eminence which commanded an immense and 
diversified prospect, Mingay was admiring the prodigious extent, as well 
as variety of the view; when his lordship observed—‘‘ And now, Mr. 
Mingay, of all you see, I believe, there is not an acre of ground which is 
not my own.” ‘‘ Good God, my Lord!’’ said the barrister, “‘ you must be 
the happiest of men!” “In the whole compass of this scene, I will venture 
to affirm,’’ said his lordship, “ that there is not one so miserable.” 

Jan. 6. Looked over Gilpin on Prints. He states that only 7 or 800 
good impressions can be taken from an engraved plate, and 200 from an 
etched one. Of Salvator and Rembrandt he happily remarks, that the 
former exalted his robbers into heroes, and the latter degraded his patriarchs* 
into beggars. 

Jan. 12. Captain P— called. Gave an interesting account of a maid 
servant of his, who went to the theatre for the first time, and saw the 
Maid and the Magpie. Affected as if by reality—laughing—crying— 
appealing to those around—and at last loudly calling out and attesting the 
innocence of the culprit. Gilpin calls Lairesse the Dutch Raffaele, and 
speaks of his draperies as particularly excellent. His book is captivatingly 
written: but the vile affectation of putting ‘‘ hath” for “has,” I 
detest as cordially as Dugald Stewart does. It occurs, in one place, no fewer 
than four times in seven lines! Reveley mentioned to me that much usé 
was made of his portfolios,} to which, in his father’s lifetime, Gilpin had 
free and frequent access. 





GOETHE’s TABLE TALK. 
(Continued from p. 365.) 


THERE can be no question but that he is entitled; but at the same time 
Tieck is a man of the most undoubted I am of opinion that persons who com- 
genius and accomplishments, and there pare his genius to mine do err; for in 
is no one more ready than I to give this case they give him an elevation 
him that meed of praise to which which he doesnot deserve. In this in- 





* “ And the beggar rose from his hand the Patriarch of Poverty.’’ Fuseli’s Lec- 
tures, Char. of M. Angelo.—Edit. 

+ Mr. Hugh Reveley, of Bryn yr Gwyn, Merionethshire, possesses a very rich and 
curious collection of original drawings and prints, by the old Masters, left to him by 
his father. In the year 1820, Mr. Green arranged and edited a work called ‘* Notices 
illustrative of the Drawings and Sketches of some of the distinguished Masters in all 
the principal Schools of Design, by the late Henry Reveley, Esq. #vo.’? Aninvaluable 
assistant to the collector of ancient drawings.—Edit, 
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stance I express my opinion without 
reserve and ingenuously, for the ge- 
nius I possess is not my own creation, 
but a gift. The comparison they 
would draw, seems to me as egre- 
gious as to parallel myself with Shaks- 

eare,—a being of the highest order of 

uman intellect,—that immortal bard, 
whose greatness I contemplate with 
veneration and delight. 


What a truly astonishing man is 
Alexander Humboldt! I have had the 
honour and privilege of his friendship 
and acquaintance for some years: and 
it is therefore that 1 admire him the 
more, and with the liveliest degree of 
pleasure. I think | may state, with- 
out being censured for my opinion, 
that in his peculiar department of 
science we have not his equal. His 
accomplishments are universal in their 
nature, and of the highest order. [ 
have not in the course of my life had 
the advantage of meeting with a mind 
so profound as his. On whatever side 
he may range himself in the field of 
controversy, he is always harnessed 
for the conflict, and never fails to come 
off victor. He pours forth the trea- 
sures of his learning with the succes- 
sive force and power of an inundation. 

lcan only compare his wisdom to 
the waters of a perpetual fountain, 
which springs forth without intermis- 
sion. 


Of Shakspeare, one can scarcely 
speak ; there is something so trans- 
cendent in his very name: all that we 
can imagine of him is below his exalted 
genius. Many of his characters are of 
that unearthly nature, as to be scarcely 
tangible to mortal mind; and are 
therefore incapable of being repre- 
sented, as it is only the imagination 
that can in any measure form an 
adequate estimate of their beau- 
ties. His mind is not to be com- 
pressed into scenic forms; a mind 
whose gigantic expansion was too 
boundless to be confined to the visible 
world. 

How is it that he is so rich and 
so powerful? Such is the luxuriance 
and fertility of his genius, that one of 
his creative characters would afford 
a sufficient source of study to an in- 
ventive mind for a year. I think 
I acted judiciously when composing 
* Goetz yon Berlichingen,” and ‘“‘ Eg- 
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mont,” in refraining from embarrass- 
ing those works by any train or 
line of imagination derived from 
him. I also consider that Lord Byron 
was commendable in following the 
bent of his own genius, and not al- 
lowing it to be trammeled by that 
of Shakspeare’s. How many German 
poets would have been eminent had 
they adopted this practice ; but, un- 
fortunately for themselves, they en- 
deavoured to weave their imagination 
into the genius of Shakspeare and 
Calderon, and thus destroyed them- 
selves. Shakspeare presents to us 
golden apples on silver platters : but 
we,—who study his writings, and ap- 
propriate his ideas,—but we, if we may 
be allowed to indulge in the compari- 
son, give in return potatoes in silver 
salvers; thus is the degeneration 
of ideas between him and us, 


Byron may be considered in three 
cistinct respects ; first as a man, as an 
Englishman, and as an eminent ge- 
nius. His good qualities belonged to the 
man, his bad ones to the English, and 
as a Peer of Great Britain ;—but as a 
Poet, his elevation of mind is immea- 
surable. In all the productions that is- 
sued from his pen, he was successful ; 
and it may be truly said, that his inspi- 
ration kept pace with his reflection. 
Byron could not resist the impulse 
for making poetry, for it existed in his 
very soul. All that proceeded from 
him was not only poetry of the heart, 
but was also perfect inits nature. If 
I may draw a comparison, | would say 
that he produced his poems with a 
similar disposition to that of women, 
when ‘‘ enceinte,”’ who, in the hope of 
producing a beautiful progeny, are un- 
mindful of the sufferings they have to 
endure ; the issue seems, as it were, to 
be an involuntary production : such is 
the facile conception of Byron; who 
had the poetical spirit completely at 
command. His genius was unique, and 
of great poetical power ; which shone 
in a degree which I have never seen 
displayed so grandly in any other poet. 

In his external painting, as well as 
in his knowledge of the human mind, 
he was alike great with Shakspeare : 
but Shakspeare is raised above him 
in the pure individuality of mind. Of 
this Byron was fully aware; and, from 
a spirit of jealousy, scarcely ever even 
mentioned the name of that poet, 
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notwithstanding he was so familiar as 
to be able to repeat from memory a 
great portion of his writings. That 
elevated yet noble repose of soul which 
is displayed in Shakspeare, caused 
Byron some degree of uneasiness. He 
was fully aware that he could never 
ascend so high in the scale of human 
eminence, as to be placed upon a level 
with the Swan of Avon. 

Byron has always been high in his 
commendations of Pope; because he 
had nothing to fear from him on the 
score of a profound poetical genius. 

Byron’s rank as an English peer 
was in some measure a drawback to 
the full scope of his genius; as talent 
is too frequently embarrassed by the 
blandishments of the external world, 
and the secular advantages of high life 
andfortune. Itappearsto methat talent 
more generally shines when placed in 
a middle course; she seems to courta 
modest position, as is evident from the 
many distinguished artists, scholars, 
and eminentmen, whohavesprung from 
such a source. Byron’s insatiable de- 
sires would not have been so insur- 
mountable tohim, had he been placedin 
a middle situation in society ; but as he 
was circumstanced, he could not with- 
out censure abandon himself to those 
innumerable vagaries in which he in- 
dulged; by this means he was drawn 
into numerous quarrels, which in the 
end produced in him an entire con- 
tempt for the world. 

Generally speaking, the greater part 
of the life of the English nobility is 
spent in fighting duels, in hunting, in 
eloping with females, and all other 
species of sensual enjoyment.* Lord 
Byron himself relates that his own fa- 
ther seduced three women, and those 
married ones ; could, therefore, the son 
of such a father be expected to be 
more reasonable ? 

If Byron could have expressed his 
spirit of opposition in his parlia- 
mentary speeches, he would have been 
more pure as a poet; but, as he was 
not an orator of impulse, and did not 
speak in the House of Lords, he se- 
cluded himself, and, in the bosom of 
his own mind, cherished all his bitter 
sentiments, to which he could give 
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vent only in his poetical writings, 
with the bitterest rancour. 

The English are perfectly justified 
in saying that they have no other poet 
to compare with Byron for the pecu- 
liarity of his style. It is evident that 
he is different from all others, and, in 
most instances, far above them: he, 
indeed, is the greatest poet of the 
century. 

Lord Byron is only great when in- 
spired with poetical feelings; when he 
reflects, he is buta mere child. He 
wanted more resolution to protect 
himself from the different absurd 
attacks of his countrymen, who ac- 
cused him of literary plagiarism. He 
ought to have answered them with 
more energy and decision of character. 
He should have been more explicit, 
and said how much of what appeared 
in his writings was his own; and 
acknowledged what he had taken from 
living characters, or from the writings 
of other men, and in their adoption he 
had done so with propriety. 


Sir Walter Scott, as an author, 
stands unrivalled; and as such it is 
not astonishing that he should com- 
mand such an influence over a world of 
readers. Inhis works I discover quite 
a new art, in the application of parti- 
cular rules. In the subjects chosen, 
the characters depicted and executed 
are made by him nervously beautiful, 
and grand in the extreme. And what 
is still more delightful, what depth of 
study is displayed! What lovely 
truths are detailed! But truths in 
themselves are sometimes rendered 
faulty by circumstances: but his art, 
in all its intricate developements, is so 
correctly applied as to render it diffi- 
cult for one to give a correct opinion 
to the public respecting the grand 
qualities of his numerous works. 

Sir Walter Scott has used a scene 
in my ‘* Egmont; ”’ and he was perfectly 
justified in doing so; and as he has 
done it with great ability and inge- 
nuity, we cannot do otherwise than 
applaud him. He has also imitated 
the character of my young ‘‘ Mignon”? 
in one of his novels. The Devil of 
Lord Byron is that of mine continued, 





* Goethe’s ignorance of English society will probably occasion surprise ; but it 
must be recollected that he never had the opportunity of judging of it for himself, 


—Ed, 
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“« Mephistophiles.”” Had he attempted 
to have produced an original one, it 
would, in all probability, have been in- 
ferior. The Mephistophiles of mine 
sings a song of Shakspeare’s ; and why 
not? Why should I have taken pains 
to compose one, since that of Shak- 
speare possesses all that I required to 
answer my purpose? If my exposi- 
tion of ‘‘ Faust”? bears some resem- 
blance to Satan, mentioned in the 
** Book of Job,”’ so much the better; I 
should on this account be more com- 
mended than censured. 


Moliere, as a dramatist, is so 
eminent in his line as to astonish his 
most ardent admirers. The more he 
is read, the more his beauties are made 
apparent. In this respect he stands 
unrivalled and alone. His dramatic 
delineations are of that high cast, 
thatno one dare attempt to imitate him. 
His ‘‘ Miser,” in which all his great 
poetic forces seem to be concentrated, 
works up this character to such an 
excess as to destroy the natural affec- 
tion between father and son. Such 
are the grand qualities of this work, 
that it approaches the highest dra- 
matic sublimity. 

So charming and valuable is this 
master in my estimation, that I make 
it an invariable rule to contemplate 
him from time to time, and always 
study some piece of his once a year, 
after the same disposition which I give 
to the most eminent productions that 
have emanated from the pencils of the 
great masters of the Italian School ; 
for we men of such inferior minds are 
incapable of preserving, for any length 
of time, the sublimity displayed in 
such master strokes of genius; we 
must, therefore, return to them at 
stated intervals, in order to recall the 
images which they have impressed 
upon our minds and imagination. 

A drama intended to produce an 
effectivestage influence, should shadow 
forth the opening of the plot in gentle 
gradations, till the whole scheme is 
worked up to the climax ; and each 
incident should be perfect in itself, yet 
bear upon the action of the whole, in 
all the gradual developements of plot, 
and the tendency of the incidents. 
Moliere presents a perfect model in 
this respect. His ‘‘ Turtuffe’’ fully 
entitles him to this distinction. How 


refined are his dramatic gradations 
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displayed in the first scene of this 
play, which gives a prelude to all its 
forthcoming bearings. It is action 
itself ; and produces this effect both to 
him who reads and to him who wit- 
nesses its performance. 

The prolusion of ‘‘ Minna de Barn- 
helm,” by Lessing, is extremely fine 
and masterly; but, as regards the 
perfection of the ‘‘ Tartuffe,”’ it stands 
alone and unrivalled in the world, and, 
in this peculiar respect, constitutes 
his masterpiece. We find the same 
theatrical perfection displayed in the 
dramas of Calderon. His pieces are 
admirably adapted for the stage; 
all the parts have been carefully 
studied and judiciously arranged in 
order to produce legitimate effect ; 
from the commencement to the de- 
velopment and termination of the plot, 
all is life and increasing action. 


Paul Louis Courier is a man of 
the greatest natural genius. The pe- 
culiarities of his mind bear an affinity 
at one and the same time with that of 
Byron, andBeaumarchais, and Diderot. 
The first he resembles for the flash- 
ing nature of his wit, and that quick- 
ness of conception which commands 
arguments without any effort. Courier 
invests his subjects with the charac- 
teristics of an advocate, and throws 
around them the ingenuity of a lawyer; 
and in this instance resembles the ad- 
dress of Beaumarchais and the dialec- 
tics of Diderot, with the whole of their 
spirit in the highest degree. 


The songs of Beranger are perfect 
in their way, especially if we bear in 
mind the sprightly “ refrain”? which 
his couplets display : without these 
“refrains” the songs would be too 
spiritual, too serious, and too epigram- 
matic. Beranger always reminds me 
of Horace, and Hafiz the Persian, who 
have both distinguished themselves in 
this eminent manner, and whose poems 
are elevated above the times in which 
they wrote, in painting the manners of 
the age. I should feel a repugnance to 
the licentious compositions of Beran- 
ger, were they not relieved by the 
great talents which they display. It 
is by ridiculing the vices of the age, 
and delineating the corruption of 
manners, that he reveals the nobler 
and better part of his nature. 
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Cousin, Villemain, and Guizot are 
authors who hold the highest place 
in the rank of writers, for their 
depth of philosophy and knowledge of 
human nature: what a fine contrast 
do these men present to the superficial 
and corrupt style of Voltaire! The 
deep reasoningand closenessofthought, 
once exclusively confined to the Ger- 
mans, is now extensively displayed 
in the writings of these Frenchmen. 
It is difficult to do justice to the 
abilities of these men, in whatever 
light we view them ; whether we con- 
sider their perspicacity, their general 
intelligence, or the scrutinizing spirit 
which is evident in their works ; for 
they all and alike display a mas- 
terly conception of their subjects, 
in all the component parts and finish 
of character, inasmuch as in many in- 
stances they so thread their subjects 
as to make them in estimation truly 
astonishing. They are so eminent in 
themselves and collectively, that it is 
difficult to discriminate so as to award 
the preference of one over the other. 
It is like presenting to the eye three 
rich bunches of clustered grapes of 
equal mellowness and richness of 
quality ; we are at loss which of the 
three to prefer; but if I must make a 
distinction 1 would give the preference 
toGuizot, as no other author and his- 
torian equals him for the deep re- 
search which he displays, the profound 
analysis, the sincere regard for truth, 
and the support which he invariably 
receives from his facts ; and yet he 
possesses the charm of throwing a 
liveliness and buoyancy of spiritaround 
all, so as to relieve it from a mere rela- 
tion of historical facts. He exercises 
such a quick discernment, such a sharp 
and penetrating eye, that from many 
things, trifling in themselves, he de- 

‘duces the most grave and important 
events in history. 


Madame de Genlis, was not only 
right, but is much to be commended 
for attacking with warmth the licen- 
tiousness and extravagance of Vol- 
faire. Such an eminent genius as 
his, cannot be otherwise than injuri- 
ous to man, and the best interests of 
society ; for it destroys the reasoning 
powers, and scorches, as it were, the 
brain ; it weakens in man all charac- 
ter, constancy of principles, and viti- 
ates and depraves the habits, by re- 
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ducing all to the speciousness of ridi- 
cule, where reason in its highest order 
is demanded. 


Delacroix, the painter, is a man 
of extraordinary genius, of a remark- 
able quality. The character of Faust 
seems to be the proper element in 
which he delights, and the subject 
seems to be congenial with his own 
feelings and conceptions. He is much 
blamed by the French writers for the 
extravagance of his conception, and 
the savage characters in which he 
indulges :—that “‘ outre”’ imagination 
alone enabled him so correctly to pour- 
tray the varied features found in the 
Faust, and in which he has so well 
succeeded. 1 do hope that he will pro- 
ceed in the same commendable man- 
ner, and I anticipate in some measure 
the justice which he will do to the 
poetry of Faust, in. his illustration of 
the representation of the ‘‘ Kitchen of 
the sorcerers,”’ as wellas the mountain 
of ‘* Brocken.’’* So ably has this great 
painter illustrated my subjects, as in 
many instances even to surpass my 
own imagination. 

(To be continued.) 
Mr. Ursan, Oct. 2. 

I HAVE not sufficient leisure, nor 
do 1 consider it at all necessary, to 
enter at length into a refutation of all 
Mr. Corney’s observations on the 
New General Biographical Dictionary, 
but 1 cannot resist a desire to make 
some brief remarks on the only article 
in the defence of which I am personally 
interested. 

This article is the biography of 
Ralph Agas, or Aggas. In the first 
place Mr. Corney contends that Agas’s 
christian name should be Radolph and 
not Ralph ! was not Mr. Corney aware 
that Ralph is the common contraction 
from Radolph, and Radulphus in 
Latin? In one of the Lansdowne 
MSS. he writes his name Radulph, and 
the paper is indorsed as being from the 
pen of Ralphe Agas, a plain proof that 
the common deviation was not con- 





* This mountain is situated in the 
famous ‘‘ forest of Hercynia,’”’ and is re- 
nowned in traditionary legends as the ac- 
customed resort of witches and sorcerers 
of all grades and all species, both male 
and female, who repair there in the 
‘* Walpurges night,’’ namely on the first 


day of May. 
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sidered very heinous in those days. I 
can scarcely imagine that Mr. Corney 
was ignorant enough to quibble on the 
manner of spelling the surname Aggas 
or Agas, when he spells it in two of 
his engravings Aggas, and in his works 
Agas. 

Mr. Corney proceeds; he remarks 
that Agas wrote no work entitled a 
treatise on surveying. Now this is 
one of the most remarkable specimens 
of misapplied ingenuity that I have 
ever noticed. The ‘‘ new biographer ” 
says that Agas wrote a treatise on sur- 
veying, the only copy of which that we 
have seen was in the late Mr. Heber’s 
library. The title of the book, in the 
sale catalogue of Mr. Heber’s library, 
is A preparative to platting of landes 
and tenementes for surveigh ; but this, 
according to Mr. Corney, is not a 
treatise on surveying, but only a tract 
on the mensuration of lands! 

The “‘ new biographer ” refers to a 
manuscript in the Lansdowne collec- 
tion by Agas, and, I believe, for the 
first time. There are, indeed, two 
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short notes in his handwriting among 
the Burghley papers, neither of which 
are important. But, Mr. Corney, 
however much he affects to despise the 
“new biographer,” does not hesitate 
at making use of his references, for, 
on the 12th of September last, I find* 
that he referred to both these MSS. in 
the British Museum, and I have there. 
fore a most fair ground for presump- 
tion that he was not previously ac- 
quainted with them. But, as Mr. 
Corney has gone so far out of the 
common road in his criticism, I do 
not see why I should not raise a query 
on that gentleman’s own infallibility. 
What authority has he for stating that 
Lord Burghley was sensible of Agas’s 
merit? is it merely because that no- 
bleman, whose library was a general 
receptacle for all written papers, has 
preserved two paltry notes in his auto- 
graphy? J. O. Hatrrwet, 





* From the MS, entry book in the 
reading-room, 





NATIONAL SCHOOL FOR GIRLS AT WOOTTON UNDER EDGE, 
GLOUCESTERSHIRE, 
(With a Plate.) 


THE building represented in the 
accompanying Plate was erected in 
1836, from designs by the Rev. B. R. 
Perkins, M.A. Vicar of Wootton under 
Edge, who superintended the work, 
and to whose zeal and activity the in- 
stitution mainly owes its existence. It 
was intended to serve the double use 
of a National School for girls and a 
Chapel, if it should be deemed requi- 
site to use it for such a purpose. The 
view shews it is well designed for the 
latter structure. The architecture is 
of the time of Edward the First. The 
beautifully wrought door-case, seen on 
the side of the structure, is copied from 
the north entrance to Stone Church, 
Kent, an engraving of which appeared 
in the Gent. Mag. for Jan. 1837. By 
the exertions of Mr. Perkins the sum 
requisite for the costs of the building 
was raised by subscription, including a 
munificent donation of 116/. from the 
late Miss Anne Bearpacker of Wootton, 
who was prevented by death from ful- 
filling her benevolent intentions of en- 
dowing the School. The building is 


capable of accommodating 220 scho- 
3 


lars; its cost was 5501. The doorway 
above referred to was an additional 
contribution of Mr. Perkins.—The 
dimensions of the edifice are as fol- 
lows: iength 60 feet, width 28 feet, 
height 30 feet, foundation 14 feet be- 
low the surface. The material is 
stone, the moulding and dressings 
being smooth ashler. The interior 
is at present unornamented, except 
that the arms of the late Miss Bear- 
packer, executed in stained glass by 
Mr. Miller of London, are placed in 
the principal window. ° 

The attention of the Vicar of Woot- 
ton has subsequently been directed to 
the increase of accommodation in the 
parish church; wherein, by judicious 
alterations, the removal of heavy walls 
and the substitution of well-constructed 
arches, 500 persons more can now see 
and hear the officiating minister; and 
the desired result being obtained in 
the corresponding increase of the con- 
gregation, has well repaid the trouble 
and expense of the undertaking. 


»H, 
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Mr. URBAN, Cork, Aug. 18. 

WITH the lamentable reserve of his 
antichristian feelings, to no historian 
of modern times can a higher place be 
assigned, in whatever light we con- 
template his great work, than to Gib- 
bon; nor, in the accomplishments as 
a writer, which have raised him to 
this eminence, is there a quality more 
strikingly conspicuous, when not 
counteracted by that unhappy perver- 


sion of mind, than his accuracy of 


views and fidelity of statements. 
Errors, no doubt, have fallen undercrit- 
cal animadversion; but, considered ge- 
nerally, his ‘‘ Declineand Fall” exhibits 
fewer, it may be confidently main- 
tained, than any extant composition 
of equal scope and compass. His 
ablest editors or commentators, Gui- 
zot and Milman, unite in this tribute 
of justice, as may be seen in the latter 
reverend gentleman’s preface ; and, on 
the Continent, according to the dis- 
tinguished Frenchman, Gibbon is con- 
stantly cited as authority. His book, 
as he anticipated, ‘‘ has struck root” 
(Life, page 295) ; and it would be diffi- 
cult, indeed, to name a writer, on the 
‘whole, better entitled to challenge 
inquiry, and say, ‘‘ What care I what 
curious eye doth quote infirmities !” 
(Romeo and Juliet, act i. sc. 4.) 

But, if this be the undeniable merit 
of his great achievement, which, from 
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its comprehensive frame and varied 
import, justly entitles him to our in- 
duigence for an incidental lapse, we 
are the less prepared for such a devi- 
ation in his autobiography—the record 
of his own independent thoughts or 
acts, based on vivid impressions, and 
supplied by a most tenacious memory. 
Yet, that this publication, interesting, 
probably, beyond any similar work in 
our language, and standing, in its 
kind, on an equal pre-eminence with 
his more elaborate enterprize, does 
present an apparent oversight of fact 
and time, will, 1 think, result froma 
consideration of the proofs which I 
shall adduce; and another instance 
will thus establish the oft-experienced 
superiority of circumstantial over per- 
sonal evidence. A great name must, 
as on former occasions, furnish an 
excuse for the seeming insignificance 
of the subject; though for these mi- 
nute investigations of truth, I may arm 
myself with the highest authority, 
“6 murrds é&v é€daxiote, kai &v Tom 
motos eott.”” (St. Luc. xvi. 10.) 

At page 261 of the Memoirs of his 
Life and Writings, (Milman’s edition,) 
Gibbon says, ‘‘On the Continent my 
name and writings were slowly dif- 
fused : a French translation of the first 
volume had disappointed the book- 
sellers of Paris ;* and a passage in 
the third was construed as a personal 





* Gibbon had good cause to complain of his translators, until M. Guizot revised the 


whole. 


One of them, M. Suard, was an eminent Jittérateur, and is represented by Mr. 





Milman as a good English scholar, of which, however, his interpretation of the words 
“ archiepiscopal living,’ by ‘‘la fortune d’un archevéque,’’ is no favourable specimen. 
For such a misconception, at the same time, allowance may be made, as being little 
within the scope ofa foreigner’s reading or knowledge ; but I applaud the candid avowal 
of his ignorance, a very natural one, indeed, by the late M. Sylvestre de Sacy, perhaps 
the profoundest scholar in France, of our proverbial phrase, the vicar of Bray, which 
he found in Mills’s History of Mohammedism: (page 389, ed. 1818.) ‘‘ Je dois 
avouer d’abord,’’ says the learned orientalist, ‘‘ qu’il m’a été tout-d-fait impossible de 
deviner ce que M. Mills veut dire par ces mots—the vicars of Bray.’’ (Journal des 
Savants, for December 1827.) Subsequently, however, I made the expression intel- 
ligible to him—“ Ce sont des Protées—des girouettes, flottans au gré de leurs intéréts ;’? 
but the word girouette, or weathercock, was quite explanatory ; for though he had 
never figured in, he was well acquainted with, Le Dictionnaire des Girouettes, a very 
entertaining and not uninstructive volume, exhibiting the varying characters of almost 
every public man. ‘“‘ Qui s’arréte en révolution en est écrasé,’’ was the observation of 
Bonaparte, like the encounter of a steam-engine; and there can be little consistency in 
revolutionary times, of which change is the essence. Relative to this curious compi- 
lation or dictionary, Napoleon’s sentiments are forcibly declared in Las Casas’s Mé- 
morial (13 Mai, 1816). At first he found l’idée plaisante, et l’exécution manquée ; but 


he afterwards characterised it as ‘‘ la degradation de la société, le code de la turpitude, 
le bourbier de ndtre honneur :’’ strong epithets, but not misapplied. — : 
The perversion of sense in the general mass of translations must strike ~~ intelli- 
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reflection on the reigning monarch.” note: ‘‘It may not be generally known 
And in elucidation of this imputed that Louis the Sixteenth is a great 
allusion, he appends the following reader, and a reader of English books. 





gent reader, and would fill volumes. One or two, from their spirit and object, may 
deserve attention. 

In 1829 a Lady Stewart dedicated her Travels in Italy to Sir R. H. Inglis, in which 
she declares herself deeply scandalized at, in her conception, a blasphemous inscrip- 
tion on the pediment of a church, ‘‘ Deipare Virgini,’”’ which she construed “ to the 
Virgin, the equal of God,’’ a version, which, on my representation of it to Mr. Spring 
Rice, this gentleman turned to effective account in Parliament, against the lady’s 
patron, the representative of England's first University. To this distinctive character 
of the Virgin the Nestorians, we know, objected, and, for its equivalent Qeordxos, 
substituted Xpurrdroxos ; and Gibbon (vol. viii. p. 290) displays, at once, his learning, 
and betrays his prejudices, like his prototype Bayle (article Nestorius), on the subject ; 
but to Lady Stewart it offered a complacent occasion of impeachment of the religion of 
thecountry. For a female, however, though it would have been more prudent, either 
in imitation of the learned M. de Sacy, to have acknowledged her ignorance, or to have 
corrected it by inquiry, a natural excuse on such a topic will occur ; an indulgence to 
which the profession and knowledge of another traducer (tradutore e traditore) 
wholly disentitle him, In Tristram Shandy, (vol. iii. ch. xi.) the preamble of the 
curse of Ernulphus is, ‘‘ Ex auctoritate Dei omnipotentis, Patris, et Filii, et Spiritus 
Sancti..,.et intemerate Virginis Dei genetricis Marie ;’’ which Sterne interprets, 
‘¢ By the authority of God Almighty, the Father, Son, and Holy Ghost,.... and of the 
undefiled Virgin Mary, mother and patroness of our Saviour.’’ What in the original, 
I would ask, can warrant the interpolated word patroness, which represents our Saviour 
as subordinate to the Virgin? a doctrine which, no doubt, it was Sterne’s object to 
impute to the Catholic religion. In his version, likewise, his avoiding to translate 
** the mother of God” as the Latin required, is redolent somewhat of Nestorianism. And 
this has been literally copied by Grose in his Antiquities of England, under the head 
of Gisborne Priory ; not suspecting, probably, any fraud, which the juxta-position of 
the original and version could lead no one to apprehend. Many years ago I pointed 
out this insidious slander to Dr. Dibdin, and more recently to Father Prout, who, in 
consequence, has cursorily noticed it. (vol. ii. p. 253). 

The analogy of the subject induces me to advert to Gibbon’s editor, the Rev. Mr. 
Milman’s Hymn to the Virgin, because—unconsciously, it would seem, to himself—he 
accurately, as well as beautifully, expresses the Catholic belief on the homage due to 
the mother of God. 


‘* Mary ! we yield to thee 

All but idolatry ! 

We gaze, admire, and wonder, love, and bless. 
Pure, blameless, holy, every praise be thine, 

All honour, save thy Son’s, all glory but divine !’’ 


Of translations, I must remark, that those from the French are generally the most 
faulty ; and few, indeed, possess a redeeming merit, like those of Perrot d’Ablancourt, 
under Louis XIV. which were distinguished as les belles infidelles— a designation not 
inappropriate to Pope’s Homer. Every dabbler thinks himself competent to trans- 
late the French ; and most ludicrous, consequently, are often the attempts, as I could 
easily exemplify, even by writers of some pretensions. The German demands more 
study, and is usually better executed. But the labours of the Bible Society in the 
dissemination of the Scriptures, however laudable is their object, present the most 
abundant harvest of errors, far less excusable, because so much more dangerous in the 
corruption of the wordof God. The Abbé Dubois, a French catholic missionary during 
thirty years in India, and, consequently, it may be presumed, a competent judge of the 
dialects of that region, has exposed the numberless blunders in the translations of the 
Society. (Letters on the State of Christianity in India, Lond. 1824, 8yo.) A pro- 
testant missionary, the Rev. Ebenezer Henderson, in his Appeal to the Bible 
Society, (1824,) as well as the traveller Burkhardt, the learned J. J. Reiske, whom 
Gibbon, in his historical review of Mohammedism, so often cites, and other protestant 
writers, are not more sparing of their censures : to which, however, it is fair to oppose, 
the Rev. Messrs. Hough (James) and Lee’s (Samuel) vindications of these versions. 
(One volume each, 8vo, 1834.) The Moniteur of November 1812 contains a most 











1839.] The Prince de Beauveau.— Gibbon and Louis XVI. 


“ On perusing a passage of my history, 
which seems to compare him to Arca- 
dius or Honorius, he expressed his 
resentment to the Prince de B* * * * *+ 
from whom the intelligence was con- 
veyed to me. I shall neither disclaim 
the allusion nor examine the likeness ; 
but the situation of the late King of 
Franceexcludesall suspicion of flattery ; 
and I am ready to declure that the 
concluding observations of my third 
volume were written before his acces- 
sion to the throne.” 

These concluding observations, the 
date and application of which consti- 
tute the text and subject of this ad- 
dress, embrace the author’s general 
views of the Roman Empire in the 
West; and when, as he states, (Life, 
page 263,) he long hesitated whether 
he should extend the undertaking to 
the annals of the Lower or Eastern 
Empire, as he was subsequently in- 
duced to do. In these observations, 
while comparing modern Europe with 
its condition before the translation of 
the empire to Constantinople, he says, 
“Europe is now divided into twelve 
powerful, though unequal, kingdoms 
-++-& Julian or Semiramis may reign 
in the north, while Arcadius and Ho- 
norius again slumber on the thrones 
of the south.”’ (Decline and Fall, chap- 
ter 38.) By the northern sovereigns, 
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Frederic of Prussia and Catharine of 
Russia are clearly meant, as both 
reigned when the third quarto volume, 
which contains this paragraph, was 
published—that is, in April 1781 ; and 
the consciousness of his own inferiority 
may have suggested to Louis that the 
assimilation to the degenerate sons of 
Theodosius referred to himself, in con- 
junction with his kinsmen of Spain 
and Naples. That the allusion was 
thus interpreted by the reading public 
at the time is pretty certain, and was 
quite natural; but as the intention is 
constructively, though not explicitly, 
disavowed by Gibbon, we are bound 
to believe him. Not so, however, the 
averment, positive as it seems, that 
the passage was written before the 
accession of Louis to the throne; and 
it is on this ground, bold as it may ap- 
pear to encounter such an adversary 
in his own stronghold—on a question 
regarding himself—that I venture to 
impugn this declaration; but my wea- 
pons shall be furnished by his own 
armoury. 

The closing pages of chapter 38, in 
which this passage is found, must, 
from their object and tenor, have been 
the corollary of the preceding narra- 
tive, which they crown with illustra- 
tive remarks and derivative conse- 
quences. They evidently, and neces- 








learned criticism on a Chinese translation of St. Luke, of which the defects are made 
manifest by the late M. Abel Remusat, one of the profoundest orientalists in Europe. 
It is, on the other hand, true, that the sacred text has received important amendments 
from ancient interpretations, such as the Syriac, the Septuagint, and, perhaps, above 
all, the Latin Vulgate, now so highly appreciated, just as the Greek classics are 
corrected by a comparison with the early translations of Valla (Thucydides), Perrotus 
(Polybius), &c. being from manuscripts. 

The transmission or progression of error from version to version, without recurrence 
to the original sources, as is the case with many of these missionary labours, is easily 
accounted for. In illustration, I may state that, when Mr. Hamilton first introduced 
his system of acquiring languages into England, I attended an evening lecture by 
invitation. There were seventeen students, to the first of whom Mr. Hamilton re- 
peated the commencement of the Gospel of St. John, in French, ‘‘ Au commence- 
ment,” &c. with his literal construction. The sentence passed in succession from 
each student to his neighbour, ‘‘ virus acquirit eundo,’’ with superadded corruptions ; 
insomuch that finally it became utterly unintelligible, and as little traceable to the 
original French, as derivatives in etymology are, in many instances, to their roots. 

t These asterisks denote the Prince de Beauveau, chief of the ancient house of Craon, 
long attached to the Dukes of Lorraine ; while subject to whom, one of the prince’s 
ancestors wrote a curious volume of Memoirs, printed in 1688. On the tumultuous 
removal of Louis from Versailles in October 1789, so vividly depicted by Burke, he 
was accompanied, at his special desire, in his coach, by M. de Beauveau, who had 
always been a favourite, and was generally respected. Perhaps Mr. Milman may note 
this for a future edition, as well as my correction (Gentleman’s Magazine for Aug. 
1838) of Gibbon’s error in ascribing the passage of Servetus, on the circulation of the 
blood, to the work de Trinitatis Zrroribus, of which Priestley was also unaware. 
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sarily, were last, not only in position, 
as they appear in the volume, but in 
composition ; for they terminate the 
history by a luminous association of 
cause and event. Distinct reference, 
moreover, is made to the antecedent 
volumes, thus establishing their pre- 
existence, as well as to the five explora- 
tory voyages commanded by George 
the Third, the last of which, by Cook, 
was not undertaken until 1776. 
Louis, on the other hand, mounted the 
throne on the 10th of May 1774, 
nearly two years prior to the publica- 
tion of any part of the history, and 
almost seven years before the third 
volume, which exhibits the obnoxious 
allusion, issued from the press. It 
surely is little credible, that the final 
portion of the third volume should have 
been prepared so long previously to 
the publication of the first, and thus, 
bounding over intermediate centuries, 
anticipate conclusions dependent on a 
preceding recital. The final para- 
graph, therefore, could not have been 
written otherwise than as it is pre- 
sented, after, not before what anteced- 
ed, that is, in 1781, or the close of 
1780, and not prior to May 1774, to 
correspond with Gibbon’s statement. 
Such a work was necessarily of con- 
tinuous and consecutive execution—no 
torepov mpdrepov process, but beginning 
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with the beginning, and in regular 
progression, advancing to a prescribed 
end, which it did not reach, as 1 have 
shown, until Louis had been nearly 
seven years on the throne, though, ac- 
cording to the author, it was written 
previously to that event. 

Every circumstance, in truth, con- 
nected with the history itself, or de- 
rivable from Gibbon’s Memoirs, refutes 
the date to which he assigns the para- 
graph. The style, also, is that of his 
matured, not early, habits of composi- 
tion, as described by himself (p. 288), 
and as a comparison with the opening 
chapters of his first volume, when his 
diction was less stately in its march, 
and less monotonous, because more 
varied in its inflexions and forms, will 
prove. Detached passages, I am 
aware, may be prepared beforehand 
for future arising use, as Cicero wrote 
his prefaces; which, however, were 
sometimes, as he states to Atticus, 
misplaced, or, as Mr. Moore discovered 
of Sheridan’s most brilliant exhibitions 
of wit and oratory, that they were 
‘‘des impromptus faits 4 loisir.’’* 
Such, too, we learn from Mr. H. Grat- 
tan’s biography of his _ illustrious 
father, were some of the splendid im- 
provisations, as they were thought, of 
that great orator—the fruit, in fact, 
of previous study, reserved, like the 





* Walpole, (Correspondence, vol. iii. p. 393,) in reference to Sheridan’s far-famed 








speech upon bringing forward one of the two charges against Hastings, says, in contra- 
diction to the panegyrics of Burke, Fox, and Pitt,—that ‘‘ the orator did not satisfy 
the passionate expectations that had been raised ;” adding that ‘it was impossible be 
could, when fifty—ay, fifty guineas—were offered for a ticket to hear him.’”? Gibbon 
(Memoirs, p. 292) was highly flattered with the compliment paid him by the orator on 
that occasion. ‘‘ The luminous pages of Gibbon,’’ were his words, which the wit used 
to say, should be voluminous. (Mr. Milman’s note.) 

Contrary to what we are told of Grattan and Sheridan’s prepared extemporzationsi 
and their impression, we know, as Lord Brougham relates, (Statesmen, ii, p. 248,) 
that the most striking passages, those which produced the most magical effect, in Mi- 
rabeau’s speeches, (for the general substance was the composition of Dumont and 
others,) were the inspirations of the moment. His lordship complacently dwells on 
the irresistible influence of that extraordinary man’s eloquence, which can only find a 
parallel in that of Pericles or Chatham ; (I forbear more modern comparisons ; ) but I, 
who have often contemplated his commanding figure at the tribune, and heard his thun- 
der, feel authorized, in the language of Auschines to the Rhodians, as reported by Cicero, 
(De Oratore, iii. 56) to say—‘* quanto magis admiraremini, si audissetis ipsum.’’ In 
general, we find, that extempory effusions, however brilliant, are nearly as rapid in 
extinction as in conception; for the value of eloquence must be estimated, like every 
thing else, as we learn from political economy, by the cost of production; and few, 
consequently, outlive their utterance: while the labours of suchmen as Burke will co- 
exist with the language, similar to the oration of Demosthenes so honorably praised by 
his defeated rival, AZschines. ‘‘ Utque aliorum meditatio et labor in posterum vales- 


cit, sic Haterii canorum illud et profluens cum ipso simul extinctum est” is the ap- 
posite observation of Tacitus. (Annal. iv, 61.) 
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suspended rancour of Tiberius, (Tacit. 
Annal. i. 69,) for display in proper 
time and place. But this practice, 
which has in its favour the high recom- 
mendation of Lord Brougham, how- 
ever useful to public speakers, as the 
loct communes were to the old rheto- 
ricians, or introductory toa general li- 
terary subject, is wholly irreconcileable 
with the termination of a great work, 
retrospective in its purpose and con- 
tents to a foregone relation, which 
supplied its materials and formed its 
basis. Conclusions should not fore- 
stall premises; and to no mind or 
habit was so preposterous and illogical 
a proceeding less congenial than to 
Gibbon’s. 

We may, truly, yield implicit cre- 
dence to Gibbon’s assurance, that his 
disclaimer was not dictated by flat- 
tery; for the ill-fated Louis was then 
a prisoner in the Temple, whence he was 
shortly after led to execution; the ad- 
vertence to the monarch’s situation 
being obviously referable to that pe- 
riod. And we may, likewise, easily 
believe, that the similitude to the im- 
perial incapacities of the successors of 
Theodosius rather embraced the junior 
or more southern branches of his race 
than Louis himself, or applied retro- 
spectively to his predecessor Louis 
XV. and this ground of disavowal 
would have been quite plain and suf- 
ficient. Sympathy, however, for fallen 
greatness urged Gibbon to go further, 
and to prove, not only that the of- 
fence was not meditated, but that it 
was impossible in relation to Louis, 
who had not then ascended, and con- 
sequently could not have slumbered 
on the throne. With this view, he 
probably overlooked the opposing 
dates, and committed an error of me- 
mory—a pynpovixoy auaprnua—as Ci- 
cero (ad Atticum, xiv. 5) accuses 
himself of; for 1 do not arraign him, 
like Goldsmith, (Gentleman’s Maga- 
zine for July 1837,) of fabrication, but 
oblivion. But if, in this respect, the 
advantage is on the side of Gibbon, he, 
on the other hand, is far, indeed, 
from possessing the clearhess and 
simplicity of my countryman’s style 
—‘‘ liquidus, puroque similimus am- 
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ni,” (Hor. Epist. ii. 2,) as the am- 
biguity of this disavowal, which he 
substantially makes, while declaring 
that he will not do so, amply shews, 
and as it would be easy to illustrate 
by abundant quotations. Thus, in his 
Memoirs, p. 48, the love of antithesis 
betrays him into something bordering 
on a blunder, when he says, “I have 
never possessed or abused the inso- 
lence of health ;’’—but how he could 
abuse what he did not possess, is not 
very intelligible. The opening para- 
graph of his History presents, 1 ob- 
serve, the same thought, but free in 
construction from the hibernian point 
involved in the former phrase. ‘‘ Their 
(the subject nations) peaceful inhabi- 
tants enjoyed and abused the advan- 
tages of wealth and luxury ;”’ and, in 
his Memoirs, p. 303, he repeats that 
he never knew “ the madness of su- 
perfluous health.” 

No English writer, at the same 
time, abounds with more pregnant evi- 
dence of the power and copiousness 
of our tongue—none more eloquent, 
more condensed or energetic in its use. 
He is peculiarly felicitous in his trans- 
lations ; for there, as has been said of 
the Italian interpreters of the classics, 
his imagination is coerced, without 
impairing the riches and command of 
His occasional versions 
of Tacitus are admirable, as may be 
seen in chapter 9 of the “ Decline and 
Fall;’’ and it would be difficult, indeed, 
to produce anything superior to his 
translation of Montesquieu’s beautiful 
illustration of the power of religion— 
‘“Un prince, qui aime la religion, et 
qui la craint, est un lion qui céde a la 
main qui le flatte, et & la voix qui 
l’appaise.”” (Esprit des Lois, liv. 24, 
ch. 2.) This passage, which forms 
part of a more extended parallel, has 
been applied by Gibbon (chapter 
28) to Theodosius, bowed in sub- 
mission to St. Ambrose’s repulse, 
atter the massacre of Thessalonica, and 
is thus exquisitely rendered. ‘‘ The 
Prince who is actuated by the hopes 
and fears of religion may be com- 
pared to a lion, docile only to the voice 
and tractable to the hand of his 
keeper.” * 





* The Italians, and other nations of the South, have, for the reason I have indicated, 
excelled in translations, A polyglott and pictorial cdition of Gray’s Elegy has, I per« 
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In truth, it may be asserted of Gib- 
bon, as Johnson does of Pope’s Ho- 
mer, and encomium can scarcely pro- 
ceed further, that there exists not a 
happy combination of words in the 
compass of the English tongue, none 
of which it is susceptible, that will 
not be found exemplified in the Decline 
and Fall. And, though habitually 
magniloquent and lofty, that he could 
unbend, as the occasion demanded, 
is sufficiently testified by the easy, 
playful, and familiar diction of his 
correspondence ; while his superior 
command of the French language, 
in which his style is perspicuous, 
racy, and idiomatic, cannot be con- 
tested. Bolingbroke, Chesterfield, or 
Walpole can bear no comparison to 
him, nor indeed, any other British- 
born writer, with the exception of my 
countryman Hamilton, the author of 
Grammont, and one of the most grace- 
ful of the minor poets of his adopted 
country, where, however, he was edu- 
cated from his childhood. And I feel 
warranted in stating that, had Gibbon 
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chosen to compose his History in 
French, as he was much disposed to 
do, with a view to its more extensive 
circulation, the task would not have 
been more difficult to him, nor the 
execution less brilliant. But, fortu- 
nately for English literature, he yield- 
ed to the dissuasion of Hume’s letter 
of 24th October 1767; and his own 
fame, for which he then dreaded a 
more restricted sphere, has surely not 
suffered by the choice. At that pe- 
riod, the English, which now em- 
braces a far wider field of cultivation 
and use, was comparatively little read; 
and the French, like the Latin during 
the preceding ages, was the most cer- 
tain medium of literary diffusion— 
‘Mutat enim mundi naturam totius etas.” 
(Lucret. v. 103.) 

Rousseau (J. J.), Cuvier, and La 
Grange, the first of writers, respec- 
tively, in their pursuits, were not 
French by birth, though, partly atleast, 
indebted for their renown to the em- 
pire of the French language.* 

And here, in regard to Rousseau, I 





ceive, been recently published, comprising the French, Italian, German, Greek, and 
Latin versions, but deficient, to the regret of the editor, in the Spanish and Portu- 
gueze, which, it would appear, he could not discover. Both, however, exist, and I have 
now before me the latter, beginning 


*¢ Do lume o sino ao dia moribundo 
Bate o sinal. Vai tarda a grey muginte : 
Para casa o cultor da cangados passos, 
A escuriadao e a mim deixando o mundo,”’ &c. 


Voltaire says somewhere, 
** Peut-étre qu’un Virgile, un Cicéron sauvage, 
Est chantre de paroisse, ou juge de village.” 


corresponding to Gray’s fifteenth stanza—‘‘ Some village Hampden,’’ &c. 
it may be asked, of the two poets, English and French, is here the plagiarist ? 

The singular coincidence, and, in some degree, identity of the Portuguese and Latin 
has been often remarked, and will be manifest from the following hymn in honour of 
St. Ursula and companions, (See Butler’s Saints, under 21 October,) every word of 
which is equally Latin and Portuguese. 


Which, 


‘** Canto tuas palmas, famosos canto triumphos ; 
Ursula! divinos, martyr, concede favores. 
Subjectas, sacra Nympha! feros animosa tyrannos, 
Tu Phoenix! vivendo ardes, ardendo triumphas. 
Illustres, generosa, choros das Ursula! bellas 
Das, Rosabella, rosas ; fortes das, sancta, columnas ! 
Eternos vivas annos, 6 regia planta ! 

Devotos cantando hymnos, vos invoco sanctas ! 
Tam puras nymphas amo, adoro, canto, celebro ; 
Per vos, felices annos, 6 candida turba! 

Per vos, innumeros de Christo spero favores. 


* Of Cuvier, the first of modern naturalists, and whose lectures I have attended 
with delight, his universal fame has left little new to say; but of the oo mathema- 
tician, a circumstance extraneous to his professed studies may not be unworthy of 
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cannot refrain from some observations 
suggested by Lord Brougham’s recent 
second volume of Statesmen, where, 
at page 218, he maintains, that, save 
his Confessions, the citizen of Geneva 
wrote tn inferior French. With all 
due respect for his lordship, I cannot 
hesitate to express my surprize at 
such an opinion, or to qualify it as 
one utterly unwarranted by any native 
authority, and hazardous, indeed, on 
the part of a foreigner, whose oppor- 
tunities of acquiring a right to pro- 
nounce so depreciatory a judgment on, 
with the single exception of Voltaire, 
the most popular author in France, 
must have been very limited. Noone 
can deplore, more than I do, Rous- 
seau’s abuse of his power of language ; 
but his possession of it, in the highest 
degree and purest style, is undeniable. 
A few provincialisms may be traced, 
with some antiquated idioms from 
Montaigne and Amyot, which were 
the adoptions of his choice, as more 
infusive of strength, and surely not 
the indications of an inferior or ex- 
hausted vocabulary. And, when his 
lordship appeals to the Nouvelle He- 
loise, in support of his sentiments, he 
forgets that the personages of this 
romance are made to use the language 
suited to their position ; for Rousseau 
anticipates the objection, in express 
terms :—*‘ Quiconque,”’ says he, in the 
preface, ‘‘ veut se résoudre & lire ces 
lettres, doit s’armer d’avance de pa- 
tience sur les fautes de langue: il doit 
se dire que ceux qui les écrivent ne 
sont pas des Frangois, des beaux 
esprits, des académiciens ..... mais 
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des provinciaux, des étrangers.” He 
claims indulgence for simple, unso- 
phisticated inhabitants of remote 
Switzerland, though the book still 
teems with passages of splendid elo- 
quence. But has the learned Peer 
never read Rousseau’s ‘‘ Discours sur 
l’Inégalité des Conditions,” with its 
unrivalled dedication ; or ‘‘ L’Emile ;” 
or again, ‘‘ Le Devin du Village ;”’ all, 
in their kind, compositions which 
place him in the foremost rank of 
French writers, and forbid the pre- 
tension to superiority by any other? 
I might challenge the concurrent eu- 
logies of almost every French critic, 
even of La Harpe, his bitter enemy, 
in disproof of Lord Brougham’s un- 
dervaluing opinion ; but it would bea 
superfluous appeal; and 1 need only 
add the pre-eminence attributed to 
Rousseau by Buffon—‘‘ce que nous 
recommendons, Rousseau commande,”’ 
And Buffon’s own majestic style autho- 
rised him to pronounce decisively on 
the subject, which, singularly enough 
for a great naturalist, he chose for his 
discourse of admission into the French 
Academy, and to which he assigned 
such power as to make it the criterion 
of the human character—*“ Le style, 
c’est l’homme,”’ was his definition. 
“**Exaoros 5€ xpiver kada@s 4 yivaoret,” 
(Aristot. Eth. Nic. 11-31,) I am em- 
boldened, on such aa occasion, to 
observe to his lordship, who well 
knows, ‘‘how dangerous a_ thing 
it is for the artist most expert in 
his own line to pronounce an opi- 
nion on matters beyond it.” The text 
is in his lordship’s Statesmen, first se- 





notice. M. Geoffroy de St. Hilaire, the colleague and successor of Cuvier, relates that 
La Grange was so disgusted with the cruel experiments on living animals, or vivasection, 
by Majendie and others, that he declared his resolution to absent himself from the 
academy during these operations. He contended, that physical truth could no more 
be discovered in the palpitating fibres and convulsed members of those tortured ani- 
mals, than moral evidence could be elicited by the application of the rack to the human 
frame, Existing /usus nature presented already, as if prepared by nature, the ree 
quired results, he thought, without such outrages on her more perfect creatures; and 
she thus might be interrogated from her own works with equal physiological effect. A 
few years since, at the request of my benevolent friend, the late Mr. Richard Martin 
of Galway, I addressed a letter to M. Majendie, in accord of feeling and argument 
with M. la Grange, and maintaining with him—‘‘ que les palpitations et contractions 
des chairs vivantes, ou se proméne le fer scr atateur, n’ont pour effet que de fausser les 
résultats des expériences.’”” Yet these atrocities are exercised under the banner and 
assume the badge of humanity, for the benefit, forsooth, of man, as his conscience was 
a field of torture for the Inquisition or Star Chamber; or, as liberty was outraged by 
the usurpation of her tutelary name during the massacres of revolutionary France, and 
is, at this day, insulted by the Lynch-law practices of the United States. “ Kal ri 
tiOviav agiwow Tov dvoudrev és ta épya avrndXakay ré Sxaudoe, (Thucyd.l-2f.) 
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ries, page 404; and he can best tell 
where, as Junius (letter 25) expresses 
it, to look for the commentary. 

Resuming my observations on Gib- 
bon’s French style, I have to add, 
that his long disuse of the language, 
while resident in England, did not 
impair his mastery of the idiom, as 
his ‘‘ Mémoire Justificatif,”’ or mani- 
festo on the war with France, and 
his correspondence with his friend 
Deyverdun, demonstrate ; and he was 
well warranted in maintaining, (Life, 
page 147,) that, after a long and la- 
borious exercise of his own language, 
he was conscious that his French 
style had been ripened and matured. 
It was thus that the Jesuit Mariana 
wrote, with equal purity, in Latin 
and Spanish, the history of his coun- 
try. 

Gibbon passingly adverts to the 
few Englishmen who had attempted 
both languages, to whom Mr. Milman 
annexes the names of Mr. Beckford 
and Mr. Hope, whose Vathek and 
Anastasius were originally written in 
French ; but 1 am always rather sus- 
picious, I confess, of the potency and 
appliance of wealth in the acquire- 
ment of literary laurels. When, how- 
ever, the Rev. Editor represents the 
translation of Hudibras by Mr. 
Townley as the most extraordinary 
effort of composition in a foreign lan- 
guage by an Englishman, I am bound 
to say, that he metes its value more 
by the difficulty than the merit of the 
performance. It never answered its 
purpose, for it was seldom read, and 
was little calculated to convey a com- 
petent impression of the original to our 
neighbours. (See Gentleman’s Maga- 
zine for April 1838.) Mr. Townley, 
who died in 1782, had long served 
in the French Army. (Burke’s Com- 
moners, vol. ii, p. 265.) It was si- 
milarly that the proscribed Huguenots, 
under Louis XIV. adopted the lan- 
guage of the land that gave them re- 
fuge. ‘‘ La patrie est aux lieux od 
l’Ame est enchainée,” and amongst 
them we may name Boyer, the author 
of the Dictionary—the Life of King 
William III. (which contains a fair 
narrative of the massacre of Glencoe,) 
&c. with Des Maiseaux, one of the 
compilers of the General Historical 
Dictionary, and many others: Psal- 
manazzar, though no Huguenot, was 
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a Frenchman by birth, who acquired 
the perfect use of our language ; and, 
of more recent times, we have the 
Count de Noé, Peer of France, but 
educated, as the companion of his 
father’s emigration, in England, and 
author of the History of the Expedi- 
tion under Sir David Baird, to join our 
army in Egypt, in 1801. He speaks 
and writes the English, as I can from 
personal knowledge assert, with equal 
purity. I might add the Spaniard 
Trueba, and several more. 

But great as, doubtless, was the 
command in composition of Gibbon 
over a foreign tongue, and it was not 
less so in colloquial use, the first into- 
nation of his voice betrayed his alien 
accent, as I had an opportunity of 
witnessing in an accidental meeting at 
Schaffhausen in 1793, on his return 
to England under the terrors of the 
French Revolution. I was, indeed, 
rather surprised at the circumstance, 
as he had been removed to Lausanne 
at so early an age ; but it has been re- 
marked, that the English organs of 
speech are by no means so pliant, or 
prompt in appropriating the native pro- 
nounciation of other people, as the 
Irish. The late George the Fourth, 
however, was a signal exception; for 
he was perfectly undistinguishable 
from a Frenchman, as I have heard 
several French noblemen observe ; one 
of whom related to me a little anec- 
dote, which shewed the point and ele- 
gance of the Prince’s expression 
in the language. Among the guests 
whom, on a particular occasion, he 
entertained at his table when Prince 
of Wales, was the emigrant archbi- 
shop of Narbonne, Dillon, of Irish 
origin, but little acquainted with our 
tongue. The late King William, then 
Duke of Clarence, was also there, and, 
regardless of the presence, as might 
be supposed in a blunt sailor, of the 
prelate, as well of the art which can 
veil and array in delicacy of form 
and decorum of words almost any 
topic of conversation, indulged in lan- 
guage unsuited, it would appear, to 
ecclesiastical ears, until gently checked 
by his royal elder. ‘* Vous comptez 
trop, mon frére, sur la surdité de M. 
l’archevéque,”” was the elegant and 
appropriate reproof, not unworthy, it 
must be allowed, of the “‘ first gentle- 
man in Europe.” The Count de Dur- 
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fort, of the ducal house of Duras, 
from whom I heard this creditable 
fact, was wont to boast, that his 
family was the only foreign one, not of 
royal blood, that had furnished two 
companions to our Order of the 
Garter: one almost contemporane- 
ously with its institution, when Gui- 
enne belonged to England; and the 
other was the Earl of Faversham, 
the friend of James Il. and commander 
of his army at the Revolution of 1688. 
Froissard makes honourable mention 
of the first ; and the latter did not for- 
get the gratitude due by himself and 
co-refugees to James, on their expul- 
sion from France.* Of the almost 
faultless pronunciation in French of 
the Duke of Sussex, at least in former 
days, I can bear witness ; for I heard 
him, in April 1791, when passing 
through Bordeaux on his way to Rome, 
address in brief, but terse and suit- 
able words, a large company, whom 
he honoured with his presence at din- 
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ner; and I had a similar opportunity 
the following day at the table of my 
neighbour, .Mr. John Barton.¢t On 
both occasions, the affability of the 
royal youth, then not more than 
eighteen, made the most favourable 
impression; and the extent of his in- 
formation was not less a source of 
pleasure and surprise. The promise 
was great, and the high anticipation 
has been fufilled. 
‘‘ Motoat yap dcavus Sov oppari traides, 
‘Axpt Biov modtods duk dmébevro pidovs.’* 
Formerly Mr. Fox, I well recollect, 
was reputed one of our best French 
scholars and correct speakers; but 
Napoleon’s representation by no means 
confirms that superiority ; for, in re- 
porting their conversation, during the 
short peace of Amiens in 1802, rela- 
tive to the infernal machine, any par- 
ticipation in which by the English 
ministry Fox repelled with honour- 
able indignation, Napoleon character- 
ised his language as bad French. “ ll 





* The family of Durfort presided at the assembly of the noblesse of the province of 
Guienne, when Charles, brother of Louis XI. took possession of it, as his appanage, 
in 1471. See ‘‘ Chrortique Bourdelois, par Gabriel de Lube,’’ 1619, 4to. J find in 
that curious old Chronicle, p. 42 (recto), under date of 1571, a resolution of the com- 
mercial body of Bordeaux, anticipating, by two centuries, the glorious achievement of 
Granville Sharpe, and boast of Great Britain, that, to tread her soil was to be free. 
“Au mesme mois et an, il ya arrest donné, par lequel il est ordonné que tous les 
négres et mores qu’un marchand Normand avoit conduits en ceste ville pour vendre, 
seroyent mis en liberté: la France, mére de liberté, ne permet aucuns esclaves.’’ In 
the ensuing page and. year succeeds the appalling paragraph, without comment, as a 
matter of course. ‘‘ Le troisiéme Octobre (1572) le massacre des Huguenots se fait 
4 Bourdeaus, estant le Seigneur de Montferrand gouverneur de Bourdelois, assisté de 
plusieurs estrangers.’’? The massacre had begun in Paris on the 23rd of August; se 
that it continued its fearful progression for several weeks. Fruitful, indeed, of reflee- 
tion is the equiposition of these two paragraphs, so adverse in their source, and too 
true an index are they of human inconsistency, nor referable solely to the imperfect 
civilisation of that sera; for-itis to be feared thateven now the southern United States 
would perpetrate the massacre, rather than adopt the resolution of the Commercial 
Court of Bordeaux. 

t This gentleman married the niece of the justly celebrated Dr. Black, one of the 
originators of modern chemistry, and his daughter is the wife of my friend, Mr. 
David Johnston, now mayor of Bordeaux ; who is likewise the kinsman, in the same 
degree, of the great chymist, being the son of Mrs. Barton’s sister—a noble parentage, 
to which Mr. Johnston does credit, and of which Ireland may boast the origin. Dr. 
Black’s father, and common ancestor of the estimable persons whom I have named, 
was honoured by the particular friendship of Montesquieu, as I have heard from Mrs. 
Barton, who related to me many little particulars of the great legist, which she had, 
‘when very young, opportunities of learning or witnessing at his Chiteau de la Bréde, 
where I, too, had the happiness of not being unfavourably noticed by his excellent and 
amiable son, M. de Secondat, in my early youth. The chateau has, I find, been 
.very recently purchased by the Duke of Orleans at the price of 80,000 francs, or 
34,2007, and the possession is honourable to the heir of the French monarchy. Dr. 
Black was a native of Bordeaux ; and his services in the promotion of general science 
Are justly appreciated by M. Arago, also a native of the south, in his ‘‘ Eloge Histo- 
xique de James Watts,’’ whom he cheered and seconded in the process of his memo- 
rable discovery. ; 

Gent. Mac. Vor. XII. 
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(Fox) me combattait alors avee cha- 
Jeur, et finissait toujours en me disant 
dans son mauvais Francais: ‘ Premier 
Consul, dtez vous cela de votre téte.’”’ 
The phrase was, doubtless, defective 
both in form and idiom; but Fox was 
too noble-minded not boldly to vindi- 
cate from the foul impeachment, even 
his political adversaries, and stopped 
not to weigh the utterance of his in- 
sulted patriotism : — ‘* Multum sibi 
vindicat virtus  lacessita.”’ (Senec. 
Epist. 13.) See Mémorial de Las 
Casas, Juin (10) 1816.—Louis Philippe 
speaks English fluently, as did La 
Fayette, but not without a foreign 
tincture of accent and idiom. Expe- 


rience, however, tells us, that great 
linguists are not always of a corres- 
ponding range of mind; and memory, 
like the appetite, must be appreciated 
more by its power of digestion than its 
capacity. Even the most renowned, 
Picus Mirandula, Postel, Ludolf, 
Magliabecchi, Mezzofanti, &c. were, in 
other respects, of limited faculties.— 
** Verborum flumen ubique vidi, men- 
tis et judicii vix guttam,” says St. 
Augustin (De Civitate Dei) ; although 
we may proudly cite Sir W. Jones, 
Dr. Lee, and others: but languages 
may be assimilated to riches, labori- 
ously acquired and easily lost.* 
Reverting to my interview with Gib- 








* In a class where we should not generally look for deep students of languages, we 
find the renowned La Tour d’ Auvergne, ‘‘ le premier grenadier de la France,’’ as he 
was emphatically named by Napoleon after the battle of Marengo, who had ready for 
impression’a Glossary of forty-five languages, when he met the death of the brave at 
Neubourg in Germany. His remains lay for several years unhonoured by any 
memorial ; but, as Goldsmith, with his usual grace of diction, (Vicar of Wakefield, 
chap. 31,) says, ‘* The most precious tears are those with which Heaven bedews the 
unburied head of a soldier ;’’ and not long since the sympathy of his friends erected 
a modest monument for him on the battle-field where he had closed his noble 
career. Every honour was paid to this memory at Paris by order of the First Consul. 
(See Bignon, Hist. tom. i. p. 250.) The epitaph is remarkable for its appropriate 
simplicity,—the record of an officer falling on foreign ground in the sacred cause of 
his country. 


‘* Wer seinen Tod im heiligen Kampfe fand, 
Rubt auch in fremder Erd’ im Vaterland.”’ 

‘* Sic ego componi versus in ossa velim,’’ I would add, with Tibullus (lib. iii. el. 2.) 

Théophile-Malo-Corret de la Tour d’Auvergne, an illegitimate scion of the illus- 
trious house of Bouillon and Turenne, constanfly refused a higher rank than that of 
Captain of the 44th regiment, which long gloried in the possession of his embalmed 
heart contained in an urn of gold. Lately, however, it was claimed by the two fami- 
lies of Lauragais and Kersausie, his relatives, and after a protracted litigation has 
just been adjudged to the latter ; but will shortly repose in a monument now in course 
of subscription for the warrior, in his native Brittany. 

Another soldier of republican France, and distinguished as a linguist, was the ce- 
lebrated Paul-Louis Courier, whose political pamphlets his countrymen compare to 
the Letters of our Junius,—an author much overrated in the estimation of Lord 
Brougham (character of Lord Mansfield); though, in my mind, the French writer 
should rather be likened to Swift or Sidney Smith. His learning, however, canuot 
be doubted ; for he restored to Greek literature, from a manuscript which he had 
discovered in the Laurentian library at Florence, while serving under Bonaparte in 
his Italian campaigns, a passage in the Pastorels (or, Daphnis and Chloe) of Longus, 
the absence of which had made the text inexplicable. This accomplished officer pub- 
lished the whole at Rome, in 1810. The beautiful edition of Amyot’s translation, 
illustrated by the designs of the Regent of France, (not all very decorous,) and printed 
in 1718, is an object of research with book-collectors.— Paul Louis’s pamphlets were 
published by the unfortunate Armand Carrel, who, in 1835, fell in a duel with M. 
Emile de Girardin : this ¢err@ filius was lately ejected from the Chamber of Deputies for 
want of a baptismal or birth certificate. Many interesting details of the horrors 
committed during the renowned campaigns of 1796 and 1797 are to be found in Paul 
Louis, an eye-witness ; though I have not seen him cited on the history of that period, 
the brilliancy of which has thrown these lamentable fruits of conquest into the shade.— 
Armand Carrel obtained great celebrity as editor of the National, a republican 
journal ; but his history of the two last monarchs of the house of Stuart isa wretched 
production. M. E. Girardin’s wife, better known as Delphine Gay, is not without 
merit as a writer, nor is her mother, Mad. Sophie Gay. 
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bon, I may state how greatly his as- 
pect disappointed me when I saw him 
in Switzerland ; for I had just read 
his description of Mahomet (chapter 
50 of his History), where the prophet 
is represented as distinguished by the 
beauty of his person; “an outward 
gift,”” says Gibbon, ‘‘ which is seldom 
despised except by those to whom it 
has been refused ;”” whence I, natu- 
rally enough, inferred that the advan- 
tage had not been wholly denied to 
himself. But nature, I found, had 
scarcely been more prodigal to him of 
mental, than niggard of personal fa- 
vours, as the silhouette, or portrait en 
découpure, prefixed to the quarto edi- 
tion of his Miscellaneous Works, will 
affirm. Nor is he otherwise deli- 
neated in the Memoirs of M. Suard, 
one of the translators of his history, 
where, (page 191, tome 2,) it is said 
“ L’auteur de la grande et superbe 
Histoire de l’Empire Romain avait a 
peine quatre pieds sept a huit pouces, 
(about five feet, English;) le tronc 
énorme de son corps 4 gros ventre de 
Siléne était posé sur cette espéce de 
jambes gréles qu’en appele fliites .. . 
la racine de son nez s’enfoncait dans 
le crane plus profondément que celle 
du nez d’un Kalmouck; et sa voix, 
qui n’avait que des accens aigus, ne 
pouvait avoir d’autre moyen d’arriver 
au coeur que de percer les oreilles.” 
There is, no doubt, considerable ex- 
aggeration, or caricature, in this de- 
scription; but it certainly could not 
be said of Gibbon, as of Agricola, the 
father-in-law of another great histo- 
rian, ‘‘ gratia oris supererat,” (Tacit. 
Vita Agricole cap. 44 ;) nor that he 
had the Arrixdv BAémov. (Aristophan. 
Nub. 1171.) Wilkes, however, to 
whom nature gave no favourable letter 
of introduction, maintained that the 
handsomest men in England had only 
the advantage of the first half hour 
over him; and we know that Mira- 
beau made his ugliness necessary to 
his influence. ‘‘ Personne ne connait 
la puissance de ma laideur,” was his 
expression, as cited by Lord Brougham, 
(Statesmen, 2nd Series, page 251.) 
The appearance of such men was 
overlooked in the effulgence of their 
genius; nor should we omit the re- 
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buke of Louis XIV. when his cour- 
tiers made the deformity of a distin- 
guished officer the subject of derision. 
‘Je le trouve un des plus beaux 
hommes de mon royaume, parcequ’il 
est un des plus braves.”” Hume, while 
secretary to the English legations at 
Turin and Paris, was a great favou- 
rite both in social and literary circles, 
though of unwieldy and most unpre- 
possessing appearance. 

Some years ago I had occasion to 
mark an anachronism in connexion 
with the names of Louis and Gib- 
bon, which I discovered in the ‘‘ Dic- 
tionnaire des Ouvrages Anonymes, 
&c.” by M. Barbier, (Paris 1822- 
1827, 4 vols. 8vo.) though certainly 
a very learned and elaborate com- 
pilation. It is there stated, that 
Louis XVI. when Dauphin, had trans- 
lated the first volume of Gibbon; an 
assertion at once refuted by the fact, 
that the book was nct published until 
February (27th) 1776, nearly two 
years after Louis had ceased to be 
Dauphin, by having succeeded his 
grandfather, as we have seen, the 
10th May 1774. The version, there- 
fore, had it existed, must have been 
made from the manuscript previous to 
its being committed to the press; a 
circumstance so remote from probabi- 
lity, as, like Gibbon’s explanation of 
the paragraph complained of by Louis, 
to be fairly classed in the category of 
impossibilities. Indeed, his own words 
are decisive; for he assures us, (page 
289,) that not a sheet had been seen by 
any human eyes, excepting those of the 
author and printer, before publication, 

The revolutionary horrors, which 
hurried Gibbon from his cherished re- 
sidence, (though, at that period, by no 
means arrived at their consummation,) 
opened his eyes to the danger, because 
he thus experienced the consequences, 
of undermining the Christian faith, 
characterised, indeed, in his vocabu- 
lary, as a superstition, but still the 
acknowledged fountain of public mora- 
lity, and pillar of social order. He then 
obviously regretted his own share in 
preparing the work of destruction, 
and, while little disposed to retract, 
would gladly have recalled many por- 
tions of his history— 


** Cum relego, scripsisse pudet, quia plurima cerno 
Me quoque, qui feci, judice, digna lini.” 
Ovid, De Ponto. lib. 1, Elee, 3, 
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At page 300 of his Memoirs, he 
says, ‘‘ | have sometimes thought of 
writing a dialogue of the dead, in 
which Lucian, Erasmus, and Voltaire 
should mutually acknowledge the 
danger of exposing an old supersti- 
tion to the contempt of the blind and 
fanatic multitude.” The idea was a 
good one; and would be best ex- 
ecuted by a recantation of the sen- 
timents which the interlocutors had 
propagated ; but their number is far 
too limited; and Gibbon would find 
his place there more fittingly than 
Erasmus. The great Frederic, too, 
in his latter years recoiled in the pur- 
suit of infidelity ; and, probably, so 
would several others be driven, like 
Duclos, to exclaim to their compeers 


Voltaire and M. Le Frane. 
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in mischief, “‘ Vous faites tant, que 
vous nous rendrez enfin Chrétiens !” 

Of these apostles of evil, the mortal 
and systematic warfare denounced 
against Christianity by their patriarch 
and corypheus, Voltaire, is abun- 
dantly notorious. It is unequivocally 
declared in the ever-recurring— 
*¢ EcRASEZ L’INFAME,”’ which formed 
the pith and burden of his voluminous 
correspondence; but Christianity has 
emerged triumphant from the contest ; 
and, in the elegant imagery of the 
French poet, seeing with him that the 
light, which these wretched men had 
sought to obscure, has beamed with 
resplendent lustre, even on themselves, 
we may repeat,— 


‘« Cris impuissans ! fureurs bizarres ! 
Tandis que ces monstres barbares 
Poussaient d’insolentes clameurs, 
Le Dieu, poursuivant sa carriére, 
Versait des torrens de lumiére. 
Sur ces obscurs blasphémateurs.’’ 
Cuvres de M. Le Franc de Pompignan, Paris 1784. 


The author of these lines, which 
will also be found in Mr. Charles But- 
ler’s Reminiscences, page 88, I may 
transiently state, was a most respec- 
table magistrate, (Président de la Cour 
des Aides,) and high in favour with 
Voltaire, as several letters prove, (14th 
April, 1738, &c.) until, in his discourse 
of admission to the French Academy, 
(10th March, 1760,) he dared to ar- 
raign the literature of the day as irre- 
ligious. The patriarch’s wrath was, in 
consequence, vented with all the 
poignancy of his wit and rancour of his 
hate, on hig former friend, which in- 
eensed M. de Pompignan’s brother, a 
military officer, so much, that he 
threatened personal chastisement, 
when Voltaire, ‘‘ whose talent breathed 
most in ridicule,” (Childe Harold, iii. 
105,) thus characteristically addressed 
the Duke de Choiseul, then prime mi- 
nister: ‘‘ Je ne sais ce que j’ai fait 


& Messieurs Le Franc: l’un m’écorche 
les oreilles; l’autre menace de me les 
couper. Je me charge du rimailleur ; 
je vous abandonne le spadassin; car 
jai besoin de mes oreilles pour enten- 
dre ce que la rénommée dit de vous.” 
The lampoons, satires, epigrams, &c. 
launched from Voltaire’s quiver of ri- 
dicule on this excellent personage, 
under the quaint titles of ‘* Les Si,” 
** Les Quoi,” “ Les Car,” &c. are in- 
numerable; but the high estimation, 
in which he was generally held, may 
be seen inthe recent ‘“‘ Mémoires de 
Mirabeau.”’ He died in 1780, greatly 
regretted by - Mirabeau’s eccentric 
father, and amiable uncle.—Another 
brother of M. de Pompignan was 
Archbishop of Vicane. The germ of 
the image so beautifully produced in 
the quoted passage may, I think, be 
traced to Claudian’s 


‘* Medium non deserit unquam 
Coeli Phoebus, radiis tamen omnia lustrat.”’ 
De Sexto Consulatu Honorii, v. 411. 


Volumes indeed, might be filled 
with the frauds of every kinds, interpo- 
lations, supposititious authorships,— 
the suggestio falsi, and suppressio veri, 
practised by the arch-infidel ; and yet 


it is probable that the language of re- 
gret, I will not say of repentance, 
which Gibbon had destined for him in 
the Dialogue, would have been the 
genuine expression of his awakenedter- 
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-rors, had he lived, like his disciple 
.La Harpe, to witness the evil he had 
excited. As it is, the punishment 
allotted by Dante to an earlier agent 
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of discord and schism, would not have 
been unsuited to Voltaire, for a beacon 
and warning— 


‘¢ E’l capo tronco tenea per le chiome, 
Presol con mano a guisa di lanterna.”’ 


As the great poet describes Bretran 


Louis the Sixteenth is represented, 
we have seen, by Gibbon, as partial to 
English reading ; which I may corro- 
borate; for I possess a volume, used 
by him in prison for the instruction of 

' his son in that language, with some 
‘corrections in his hand. It isa trans- 
lation of the history of Henry IV. by 
Péréfixe, executed, very imperfectly 
indeed, by M. Le Moine, and dedi- 
cated to Louis, who had it beautifully 
‘printed at the press of Didot l’ainé, in 
1785. My copy, purchased at public 
sale after the monarch’s death, had 
originally been a presentation to his 
angelic sister, Madame. Elizabeth, 
whose arms it bears ; and, though the 
corrections are unimportant, they tes- 
tify his study of thelanguage. It was 
natural, also, that he should make the 
life of his glorious progenitor the text- 
book of his lessons, while proposing 
him to his son as the model and ex- 
emplar of his imitation, should he 


de Brunio (Inferno, Canto xxviii. 120.) 


—a fate which the unhappy child was 
never destined to accomplish. Nor, 
we may admit, could a brighter pre- 
cedent of conduct, in popular and 
vulgar apprehension, be presented to 
a royal pupil, if we could remove 
from our view, not only those indul- 
gences for which the seductions of the 
throne have procured a palliative con- 
sideration, rendered more dangerous 
by the prominence of commission and 
influence of high example,* but many 
acts, personal and administrative, 
little honourable to his mind or feel- 
ings, which history produces against 
him. Burke did not suffer his judg- 
ment of the monarch to be dazzled by 
the blaze of popularity, which has so 
long encircled his name in France; 
and Sismondi (Histoire des Francois, 
tome xxii.) concludes an estimate of 
his character with these emphatic 
words—“ Il abandonna tous ses amis 
—son administration et sa politique 





ever ascend the throne of his ancestors manquaient de bonne foi, sa vie privée 





* The laxity of pagan morality may be inferred from the tone and tenor of even the 
gravest of ancient authors on this subject. Tacitus (Annal. xiii. 12.) describes the stoic 
Seneca, and austere Burrhus, the guardians of the youth and ministers of the govern- 
ment of Nero, as providing for his passions, in a less guilty form than, they appre- 
hended, he would otherwise be hurried into—“ Delapso Nerone in amorem libertz, 
cui vocabulum Acte, ne severioribus quidem principis amicis adversantibus 
ore ne in stupra feminarum illustrium prorumperet, si illa libidine prohiberetur.”’ 
Nero at this time was married to Octavia, under circumstances extremely similar to 
the conjugal alliance of Henry IV. and Marguerite de Valois. Atan earlier period, and 
during the Commonwealth, (U. C. 566,) P. AEbutius, a Roman youth, through whose 
means the Bacchanalian orgies, which caused such consternation in the city, were 
revealed, is calmly represented by Livy (xxxix. 9.) as frequenting a ‘‘ scortum nobile, 
Hispala Fecenia, cujus consuetudo minime adolescentis aut rei aut fame damnosa 
fuit.”” Modern practice may not be better; but, at least, the language of reproof rather 
than of indifference would be expected, in the present state of society, from such 
writers as Livy and Tacitus, to whom, in general moral feeling, the cynic propensities 
of Gibbon offer no advantageous comparison; nor, probably, would the latter now 
dare to adopt the style of the French philosophical school, as, to the prejudice of his 
fame, he unhappily did. The pollutions of the imperial Cesars, all, with the solitary 
reserve of Claudius, Gibbon remarks, of an abominable character, as unblushingly 
displayed in the pages of Suetonius, deter and revolt by their naked prominence ; but 
the idea insinuated and not unfolded—the image half veiled to excite its further pur-’ 
suit,—were the seductions of that school, and resemble the enticements of the coquette 
—‘* modestiam preferre et lascivia uti... .velaté parte aris, ne satiaret adspectum, 
vel quia sic decebat ’’—as Tacitus, with his wonted energy of pencil, pourtrays the 
arts of Sabina Poppea (Annal. xiii. 46). 
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fut scandaleuse,” &c. ; though it may 
perhaps be not quite fair to judge the 
political morality of that age by the 
stricter rule of the present. 

The generally vicious system of 
princely tuition has provoked the 
sharp and apposite animadversion of 
Lord Brougham; though his illus- 
trations of the momentous subject are 
not always incontrovertible. At page 
4, of the second series of his Statesmen, 
he indignantly produces the answer of 
the Right Reverend preceptor of Louis 
the Fifteenth, when Dauphin, (Fleury, 
bishop of Fréjus,) on being asked by 
his royal pupil—** Quoi donc, les rois 
meurent-ils?”’ ‘‘ Quelquefois, Mon- 
seigneur,”’ was the cautious reply, says 
his lordship ; but I would deferentially 
submit, that, as Louis could not have 
been above five years old at the time, 
for he succeeded to the crown, and, of 
course, was no longer Dauphin, at 
that infant age, there was nothing ex- 
traordinary in the courtier-like re- 
sponse. It is, in fact, pretty much the 
evasive one that would have been made 
to a child so young in any class of so- 
ciety. But, as applicable to a King of 
France, it is further excusable; for the 
monarchs, death, like the fiction of our 
law which declares the Sovereign inca- 
pable of doing wrong, was never recog- 
nized, as the following historical anec- 
dote will elucidate—‘‘ Le 14 Mai 1610, 
Marie de Médecis éplorée, lorsque son 
Conseil fut réuni auprés d’elle, dit, 
Helas! le roi est mort !—le roi est mort! 


The Death of Henri IV. 


[Noy. 


....+ Vous vous trompez, Madame, ré- 
pondit le chancelier, Brulart de Sillery, 
(ancestor of Madame de Genlis’s bus- 
band,) le roi ne meurt pas en France. ” 
All the contemporary historians confirm 
this fact, which a recent one, M.A. 
Bazin, repeats, (Histoire deLouis XIII. 
1836 ;) and, in like manner, the uniform 
announcement of the royal demise was 
—** Le roi est mort—Vive le roi!”’ si- 
multaneously. The death of Henry 
the Fourth is the event here referred 
to; and the tortures inflicted on his 
assassin, the fanatic Ravaillac, des- 
cended in the female line, it was said, 
from the Protestant fanatic, Poltrot, 
(Gentleman’s Magazine for July 1839,) 
as Robespierre is stated to have been 
the nephew of Damien,* form an ap- 
palling recital in the Chronologie Sep- 
tenaire (1610, &c.) a publication or 
journal of the period. But these efforts 
of inhuman ingenuity did not satisfy 
Pasquier, ‘‘ la gloire de la magistrature 
Frangaise,” as he is usually designated, 
and ardent enemy of the Jesuits ; for 
he wrote—“ Pour moi, si je m’étois 
trouvé au jugement, j’euse passe outre : 
les pére, mére, frére et sceur fussent 
bien morts avec lui.’”’ At this hour, 
we should hardly eulogize the justice 
or humanity of such a magistrate ; 
but, though the punishment did not 
extend so far, the family residence was 
razed to the ground; and I have seen 
at Angouléme, the spot where it had 
existed, still vacant, though now, I 
believe, occupied. 





* The concluding lines of Goldsmith’s Traveller refer to Damien’s rack—(1757) : 


‘¢ The lifted axe, the agonizing wheel, 
Luke’s iron crown, and Damien’s bed of steel :’’ 





which, in relation to the latter, are historically confirmed ; but I know not to whom Luke's 
Iron Crown applies—to no saint, I am pretty sure, in the martyrology. Perhaps Mr. 
Prior may have explained the allusion; but I have no access here to his edition. 

(The following explanation of ‘‘ Luke’s iron crown’’ is from Boswell’s Life of 
Johnson : “‘ In the ‘ Respublica Hungaria,’ there is an account of a desperate rebellion 
in 1514, headed by two brothers, of the name of Zeck, George and Luke. When it 
was quelled, George, not Luke, was punished by his head being encircled with a red- 
hot iron crown: ‘corond candescente ferred coronatur.’ The same severity of tor- 
ture was exercised on the Earl of Athol, one of the murderers of King James I. of 
Scotland.’’—En1r.] 

An eye-witness of Damien’s torments, has often expressed to me his amazement at 
their endurance by the wretched man, whose saying—‘‘ La journée sera dure, mais elle 
passera,”’ sufficiently attested his fortitude. The humane orders of Louis XV. who 
on receiving the blow cried out—*‘ C’est cet homme-la qui m’a frappé ; qu’on I’arréte, 
et qu’on ne lui fasse point de mal,’’ were little attended to; for, five minutes after, in 
the -_ palace of Versailles, he was tortured, and continued to be so for above two 
months. 

See Voltaire’s Siécle de Louis XV. chap. 37, where his reflections on these cruelties 
do him credit. 
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I may here, without, I think, any 
flagrant divergence from my original 
subject, which specially embraced the 
oversights of great men, offer a few 
additional remarks on Lord Brougham’s 
representations of French history, and 
the memorable events which made so 
deep an impression on the mind of 
Gibbon. In his article on Carnot, 
the learned Peer extenuates that re- 
markable man’s vote on the King’s 
trial, and vindicates his apparent par- 
ticipation in the acts of the Committee 
of Public Safety; but, not even his 
lordship’s sophistry, ingeniously ex- 
erted as it is, can, I conceive, efface 
the double stain, particularly the for- 
mer, even on the noble advocate’s 
recital of the circumstances. These 
points, however, may be viewed as 
matters of opinion, and entitled, con- 
sequently, to that liberty of adoption 
which we cannot extend to statéments 
opposed to historical facts; such as, 
that ‘‘the Revolutionary Tribunal 
was altogether the creation, and gene- 
rally the creature of the Convention,” 
rather than of the Committee of Public 
Safety ; whileit is perfectly ascertained, 
that the whole machinery of govern- 
ment, or, more truly, misgovernment, 
was conducted by the Committee ; and 
from that centre radiated all the ad- 
ministrative departments of state. 
« But even that hateful tribunal,”’ his 
lordship adds, ‘‘ acquitted more than 
it condemned ; and as each cause was 
defended, so it is well known that no 
advocate ever suffered for the freedom 
of his defence.’”? These assertions, I 
own, surprize me, for the truth is, that 
the Défenseur Officieur was always 
named by the Tribunal ; completely its 
creature; and, if none (read few) suf- 
fered for the freedom of his defence, it 
was because that freedom was scarcely 
ever exercised. His lordship, however, 
is in no sense justifiedin this broad aver- 
ment ; for, perhaps, the sole instance 


Conduct of the French Revolutionary Tribunal. 
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that could be adduced of the advocates 
daring to defend a prisoner, though 
most guardedly, evinces the contrary, 
I advert to the trial of the devoted 
Queen, whose two Défenseurs Officieux, 
M. Chaveau Lagarde, and M. Tron- 
zon Ducoudroy, who had been ap- 
pointed by the Tribunal, and not by 
the Queen, but, actuated by an ho- 
nourable feeling not wholly to aban- 
don the august victim, or the duty 
which they had undertaken, had urged 
some obvious arguments in her favour, 
though in the most submissive and 
cautious language, were quickly made 
sensible of the danger they had in- 
curred. ‘‘Le danger de leurs fonc- 
tions se découvre au moment ov elles 
cessent; l’un et l’autre sont arrétés A 
l’audience,”’ are the words of Mont- 
gaillard, by no means an ultra-royal 
Annalist.* (Hist. de France, tom. iv. 
page 127.) The next day, it is true, 
they were, on a remonstrance, libe- 
rated from prison, but not from their 
terror, and no lawyer, subsequently, 
ventured to encounter a similar peril ; 
for it must be borne in mind that the 
duty was not of their choice, while 
they durst not decline it. They, con- 
sequently, never interfered, unless to 
express their assent, rather than op- 
position, to the penal sentence, which, 
by a special decree, could be no other 
than death; nor was any material 
evidence required, the moral or per- 
sonal conviction of the tribunal being 
quite sufficient. Thus, in the metro- 
polis, the functions of the advocate 
were utterly illusive; but, in the de- 
partments, the victims were spared at 
least this insult, for they had no de- 
fenders. How often have I heard the 
voice of the prejudged prisoner arrested 
at his first attempt of defence, by the 
awful denunciation of the president 
Fouquier Tinville—‘ Citoyen, le tri- 
bunal est fixé sur ton compte ;” and 
bold, or insane, would have been the 





* Sans sortir du cercle tres resserré,’’ says the historian, ‘* dans lequel on a ren- 
formé le systéme de la défense, ils repoussent tous les chefs de l’accusation. ... 
Quelque superfius que leur paraissent les soins de ce triste devoir, ils le remplissent 
avec 2¢le....les juges, mélant l’outrage et la dérision 4 la cruauté, retracent dés 
cannibales dansant autour du bicher auquel est garrottée la victime dont ils vont 


dévorer les chairs palpitantes :’’ a vivid and not overcharged description ! 


Her advo- 


cates always spoke with admiration of the Queen’s presence of mind at this fearful 
juncture. Chaveau Lagarde’s narrative is highly interesting. His colleague died in 


exile in the deserts of Sinnamani (Guiana). 
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advocate who interposed. Nor dol 
believe that the number acquitted ex- 
ceeded that of the condemned,—cer- 
tainly not during the last months, for 
I could easily prove the reverse. 

The trial of Louis did not, indeed, 
take place before the Revolutionary 
Tribunal ; but the fate of his defenders, 
at least of the senior, M. De Males- 
herbes, Ze vertueux Malesherbes, as he 
was emphatically designated, was an 
impressive lesson and ample warning, 
which could not fail of effect; for one 
of the heads of accusation brought 
against him at the close of a long in- 
carceration was the defence of the 
Tyrant, though expressly authorized 
by the Convention to undertake that 
dangerous duty. But the existence of 
such a man was equally hateful and 
fearful to the Committee of Public Safety 
as that of Poetus Thrasea was to Nero— 
“* Népov.....- tov Opacéay pdduora 
pucdy kai poBovpevos,” are the words 
of Plutarch (Iept woderix@v mapayyed- 
parev, cap. 33, Oper. Moral.) and, in 
those of Tacitus, the Committee, like 
Nero, ‘‘ virtutem ipsam exscindere cu- 
pivit.”” (Annal. xvi. 21.) Accordingly, 
the following year, this excellent citi- 
zen, at the age of seventy-two, after 
an outrage on justice, misnamed atrial, 
was condemned by the Revolutionary 
Tribunal, and executed, together with 
hissister, daughter, son-in-law, grand- 
daughter, and her husband! a holo- 
caust, not without example in those 
terrific days. The other royal advo- 
cate, M. De Séze, with whcse family 
I had the advantage of being acquuint- 
ed, avoided the destiny of his col- 
league by a total seclusion in the 
country, but, in after years, was raised 
to deserved professional honours. 

Whence Lord Brougham derived the 
statements that I have assumed the 
right, on better information, to con- 
trovert, I cannot discover ; 1 could cite 
innumerable authorities in contradic- 
tion to his Lordship; and my own 
recollection—*‘ quaeque ipse miserrima 
vidi,” (Aneid. ii.) is in distinct oppo- 
sition to him. His Lordship’s ardour 
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as an advocate surpasses his patience 
of research, “Ovrws atadaimepos riis 
ToAAGts 9 CHrnots Tis adnOeias, kai emi 
Ta éroya paddov tpérovra, (Thucyd. 
A. X.) and all-informed, 6 mavoogos,'as 
he is, 1 would presume to address him 
in words familiar, 1 imagine, to his 
remembrance ; for the book that con- 
tains them appears a favourite, 
“Enrico, lascia l’istoria, e studia la 
matamatica, (which, it seems, was his 
Lordship’s earliest pursuit,) o la ret- 
torica.”’ 

In respect to Carnot, Lord Brougham 
particularly refers to the ‘“‘ Eloge His. 
toriquede Carnot, ‘‘ by M. Arago, which, 
however, from its professed purpose, 
can hardly be an impartial record. 
Yet, with the exception of the two 
circumstances, which, like Nelson’s 
abberrations at Naples, are indelible 
spots on his life, he was fully entitled 
to the high praise bestowed on him by 
the distinguished academician who, 


like Fontenelle and Bailly, accumulates 


and so ably executes such a variety of 
scientific functions. Of this eminent 
man, whom I have heard, both at the 
Chamber of Deputies, and the Insti- 
tute, 1 recollect a saying, generally 
allusive to those who write and do 
not publish, but especially pointed at 
his colleague, M. Royer Collard, the 
chief of the Doctrinaires, who has 
seldom appeared in print, though 
known to have composed much, “ Je 
n’aime point les auteurs en poche.” 
His recent ‘‘ Eloge Historique” of 
Watts is an admirable homage to our 
great countryman, while he does not 
appear quite so equitable in adjudicat- 
ing the respective claims of England 
and France to the photographic dis- 
covery, as his Report to the Chamber 
of Deputies in support of a demand 
for pensions to M. Daguerre and M. 
Niepce, may show. At an after pe- 
tiod, Carnot published his own de- 
fence :—Réponse de L. N. M. Carnot 
au Rapport de J. C. Dallieul. Paris, 
an. 6 (1798).* 

Lord Brougham, I perceive, always 
places a circumflex over the name of 





* I cannot conceive a more appropriate designation for our national Bard than that 
of ‘‘ THE PHOTOGRAPHIC PAINTER OF NATURE ;”’ to borrow an image and apply it, in 
analogy of character, to Nature’s best interpreter, from the great discovery, which, 
like him, traces with unerring delicacy of transcript, and perfect accuracy of delinea- 
tion, her minutest, and, to the ordinary eye, imperceptible workings. . 
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Carndt, but it is never so written ; and 
he equally errs in the name of Necker, 
which he makes Neckar. His Lord- 
ship is not less inaccurate in ascrib- 
ing to a French Cardinal, (page 5,) the 
oft-repeated saying, ‘‘ that language 
was given to man for the concealment 
of his thoughts,” of which the parent 
certainly wasTalleyrand—an unworthy 
bishop indeed, but never raised to the 
purple. To him, however, I am aware 
that every good thing that was uttered 
was indiscriminately attributed, (see 
Gentleman’s Magazine for February 
1838,) as Cicero says happened to him- 
self—‘‘ Ais enim,” he writes to Vo- 
lumnius, in an interesting and charac- 
teristic letter, ‘omnia omnium dicta 
in me conferri,’”’—(ad Familiares, lib. 
vii. Ep. 32) ;* but this expression is, 
beyond doubt, the genuine offspring of 
Talleyrand. I marvel, to employ a very 
favourite verb of his Lordship, in de- 
fiance of Horace’s ‘‘ Nihil admirari,”’ 
or of the adavpacia of Democritus—I 
marvel much at these inadvertencies. 
And when, at page 9, he states, in re- 
lation to Mrs. FitzHerbert, the pe- 
nalty attached to the marriage of the 
possessor or inheritor of the crown 
with a Catholic, he should have added 
that the prohibition includes not only 
a professed, but a recantant Catholic, 
one who had ever been of that per- 
suasion, however long it may have 
been renounced; a bad encouragement, 
it must be admitted, for conversion 
from presumed error. 

His Lordship’s frequency of classical 
quotations, has, I perceive, attracted 
censure; but even he can say little 
new, and when a thought is borrowed, 
the obligation, in justice and gratitude, 
should surely be acknowledged. The 
example of such men as Bacon and 
Montaigne, so truly original and rich 
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in their native stores, still copiously 
drinking at the great fountains of 
antiquity, is his Lordship’s all-suffi- 
cient warrant. We borrow, and the 
reader applauds, an illustrative quota- 
tion from Shakspere, Milton, or Spen- 
ser; but we fear the imputation of 
pedantry if we follow their example 
and borrow from their predecessors. 

1 cannot conclude without directing 
the attention of Gibbon’s learned 
Editor to the accumulation of faults in 
the biographical volume which fur- 
nished the grounds of this article, 
That they are not far remote from one 
hundred, I think not improbable— 
that they exceed fifty, I am quite sure, 
and several, too, not imputable to the 
compositor, such as the date of Hume’s 
letter, page 241, and the misnomer of 
Rétif de la Bretorme, at page 291, for 
Bretonne, copied, I find, from preced- 
ing editions. "The historical volumes 
are less defective, though by no means 
of correctness commensurate with their 
importance. 

I trust that, in reference to such 
men as Gibbon and Lord Brougham, 
I need not attempt an excuse for this 
length of discussion. The love of 
truth, from which I deprecate the 
slightest deviation, (and the more ex- 
alted the individuals, the more neces- 
sary is reproof,) has dictated frequent 
appeals, Mr. Urban, to your columns, 
where, from a consonance of feeling, 
and from ‘that sound judgment 
which never disdains the most trifling 
details, and holds nothing trivial con- 
nected with an important subject,’ 
they have ever found that indulgent 
reception, which I may hope will not 
be withheld from me on the present oc- 
casion. Yet, I must not trespass too 
far, lest I should justify the rough 
interrogatory, perhaps already not un- 





* Cicero’s jealous assertion of his empire or supremacy of wit, is half seriously, and 
half humorously displayed in this letter, wherein he complains that this dominion is 
not protected, as it ought, from usurpers or intruders—‘‘ quod parum diligenter 
possessio salinarum meorum te procuratore defenditur....pugna, si me amas, nisi 
acuta du@iBoXia, nisi elegans izepBod:).... nisi cetera, que sunt ame in secundo 
libro de Oratore per Antonii personam: disputata de ridiculis, évreyva et arguta ap- 
parebunt, ut sacramento contendas mea non esse.... Urbanitatis possessionem amabo, 
quibusvis interdictis defendamus.’’ Talleyrand neither was, nor pretended to be, so 
susceptible ; for, in every respect, he was the most immoveable of men ; but Cicero, 
who wrote this letter while proconsul of Cilicia, (U. C. 701,) veiled, under what he 


calls a joke, his real feelings. 


+ Lord Brougham’s Statesmen, Second Series, 167. 


Gent, Mac. Vot. XII. 
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provoked, addressed to Ariosto by his 
patron, the Cardinal Ippolyto d’Este, 
** Dove, diavolo, Messer Ludovico, 
avete pigliate tante coglionerie ?”” 


Yours, &c. J. R. 





Erricy or Rosert Dvuxe or Nor- 
MANDY NOT OF THE PERIOD OF 
THE Bayeux TAPESTRY. 


Mr. Ursan, Oct. 15. 


TWO or three parting notes are 
only necessary in reply to Mr. Cor- 
NEY’s communication on the subject 
of the Bayeux Tapestry, inserted in 
your last Number. 

The matter can hardly now be said 
to constitute a controversy, for Mr. 
Corney himself admits that, ‘the 
forms of the letters, the architecture, 
armour, weapons, dress represented, 
and style of execution,” * are the 
points to be considered in appropri- 
ating the period of the Tapestry.—In 
short, that the internal evidence must 
be the guide to a correct conclusion. 
No recapitulation of circumstances is 
necessary, I trust, on my part, to shew 
that the internal evidence has already 
decided the matter, and fixed the exe- 
cution of the Tapestry within a short 
period after the Norman Conquest. 

My purpose is not. therefore to 
weary myself or your readers by re- 
tracing the arguments, but to refute a 
palpable sophism which is now ad- 
duced against me. I challenged Mr. 
Botton Corney to produce a single 
instance in which the costume 
and style of ornament in a work 
of art of the middle age did not indi- 
cate the period of its execution. He 
now produces an instance, as he says, 
in close connexion with the subject of 
the Tapestry, by which he considers 
my assertion is overthrown. What, 
Mr. Urban, is this notable example? 
why, that the effigy commemorating 
Robert Duke of Normandy in Glou- 
cester cathedral, is not in the costume 
of the period in which he died, but in 
that of a somewhat later date. ‘‘ His 
body, by command of King Henry L., 
was reverently interred in the cathe- 
dral of Gloucester, before the high 
altar: a chest or shrine of oak bearing 
his effigy was some time after erected 





* P, 371, 


Effigy of Robert Duke of Normandy. 
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forhim; probably early in the following 
century.” + Now, surely, I am to 
thank my adversary for a most strik- 
ing example in favour of the rule to 
which I have referred; for the sculp- 
tors of the effigy of Duke Robert 
made no effort to represent him in the 
military dress of his period, but were 
contented to clothe him in the armour 
which they saw employed in their own, 
The armorial bearings which Mr. 
Corney mentions are still later addi- 
tions to the tomb. 

There is, Mr. Urban, in the British 
Museum, a statue of Shakspeare, by 
Roubiliac, I believe, formerly in the 
possession of Garrick. This figure is 
clothed by the sculptor in a fanciful 
dress, in which some of the peculiari- 
ties of his own period may be detected, 
and it is altogether very unlike that 
which Shakspeare must actually have 
worn. Now, if I were to bring this 
figure forward as an instance that the 
artists of the Elizabethan age varied 
from the costume of their period in 
producing effigies of eminent men who 
flourished in the sixteenth century, I 
should deservedly be condemned for a 
position so false, absurd, and illogi- 
cal. Yet this is the exact parallel of 
the sophism advanced to refute me. I 
think, therefore, Mr. Urban, Duke 
Robert should be dismissed from the 
service of my opponent, in mercy to 
himself. 

I readily admit that Poitou might 
have been more correctly written 
Poitiers, in speaking of the writer 
usually styled in the monkish age 
Gulielmus Pictaviensis; yet, Poitou 
being Latinized Pictavia, and Poitiers 
being a town of that district, I trust 
it was a very natural and venial devi- 
ation to construe Pictaviensis ‘‘ of Poi 
tou” in writing ‘‘ currente calamo,”’ I 
have no desire to adopt the pedantry 
of departing tenaciously from the no- 
menclature established as current 
among the more modern of English 
historians. Neither had I any inten- 
tion of throwing a general imputation 
on the writings of Pictaviensis. I did 
not garble the passage, nor, I find, af- 
firm that he was its author. I said that 


+ Stothard’s Monumental Effigies, folio 
25, where a front and profile view of the 
effigy will be found. 
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an exaggerated statement relativeto the 
army of Harold was found in William 
of Poitou,—I beg pardon, of Poitiers. 
Let us render that writer’s paragraph 
into plain English. ‘‘ One of the an- 
cient (writers) describing the army 
of Harold, records, that on its march 
whole rivers were drunk up, forests 
reduced to open plains, for indeed* on 
all sides, from every district, very nu- 
merous forces of English had assembled.” 
The words in italics are those of Wil- 
liam of Poitiers speaking in his own 
person; and I cannot think that Mr. 
Corney is justified in saying that “‘ he 
is exercising his pleasantry at an ima- 
ginary ancient :” the obvious conclu- 
sion is, that he adopts the statement, 
at the least, so far as to represent the 
army of Harold as exceedingly numerous. 
Now, William of Poitiers was a writer 
of good authority; but as a Norman, 
and Chaplain of the Conqueror, when 
speaking of the deeds of his country- 
men, he may naturally be supposed 
to place them in the most heroic light; 
and this is just the exception which is 
taken to the substance of his state- 
ment by William of Malmsbury, who 
says that, after the defeat of the Nor- 
wegians at Stanford Bridge, Harold, 
“elated by his successful enterprise, 
vouchsafed no part of the spoil to his 
soldiers. Wherefore many, as they 
found opportunity, stealing away, de- 
serted the King as he was proceeding 
to the battle of Hastings. For, with 
the exception of his stipendiary and 
mercenary soldiers, he had very few of 
the people with him, on which account, 
circumvented by a stratagem of Wil- 
liam’s, he was routed. .... Those 
persons appear to err, who augment 
the numbers of the English, and under- 
rate their courage.”’+ 

And ina note on this passage, the ju- 
dicious translator of Malmsbury adds, 
that ‘“‘ what he relates was highly 





* The force of the conjunction enim 

in the original Latin must be here ob- 
served, and my author evidently uses it in 
the sense of verily, indeed. See Ains- 
worth, in voce Enim. 
* + Sharpe’s Transl. of Will. of Malms- 
bury. The Saxon Chronicle corroborates 
the opinion of Malmsbury, telling us that 
Harold gave battle to the Normans before 
all his forces had come up. Sax. Chron. 
sub ann. 1066, 
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probable, from the shortness of time 
which elapsed from William’s landing 
to the battle of Hastings, only fifteen 
days. In this period, therefore, the 
intelligence was to be conveyed to 
York, and Harold’s march into Sussex 
to be completed ; of course, few could 
accompany him but such as were 
mounted. William Pictaviensis [sic] 
to whom he (Malmsbury) seems here 
to allude, asserts, that Harold had 
collected immense forces from all 
parts of England, and that Denmark 
had supplied him with auxiliaries also ; 
but the circumstances mentioned shew 
the absurdity of his statement.’’* 

I am not sorry to be able to support 
my opinion of the accounts rendered 
by the Scriptores Normanni of the 
battle of Hastings, both in my text 
and margin, by reference to the vene- 
rable. Malmsbury and his editor. 
Such auxiliaries, when they have a 
real connexion with the subject in 
discussion, no one can reasonably 
condemn. 1 will not extend this let- 
ter by giving the description at length 
by William of Poitiers of the battle of 
Hastings; but let any one of your 
readers place that narrative by the 
side of the details given in the legend of 
the Bayeux Tapestry,—‘“‘ the Worsted 
Chronicie,” as it was happily styled by 
the late Mr. Edgar Taylor,—and he 
must allow that, although the account 
of the Norman chaplain is nervous 
and spirited, the Tapestry far exceeds 
it in the minuteness and verisimili- 
tude of its details. There is a discre- 
pancy between Pictaviensis and the 
Tapestry which may be worth notice. 
The Norman infantry are described as 
supported by what may be reckoned a 
formidable artillery, in the strict deri- 
vative acceptation of the word ;+ by 
archers using the bow, afterwards the 
national weapon of England; and by 
baliste throwing huge stones. The 
Tapestry represents the archers, but 





* Notes by the Rev. J. Sharpe in trans- 
lation of Will. of Malms. 

+ Ars Telaria, meaning bows, arrows, 
machines for projecting missiles. See 
Du Cange, Fosbroke, &c. The statutes 
of Edward the Second for the office of 
Seneschal of Aquitain prescribe that he 
should maintain one artilleryman (Artil- 
lator), for making baliste, quarrels, 
bows, arrows, lances, darts, &c, &c, 
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not the baliste. I willingly advert to 
these circumstances of the conflicting 
opinions of our early English historians, 
and of the weapons employed by dis- 
ciplined armies in the 11th century, 
as of much more interest and impor- 
tance to the generality of your readers, 
than any hypercritical shafts with 
which, for my review of the tract on 
the Tapestry, I have been assailed. 

If Mr. Corney should persist in 
calling Odo Odon, I cannot help it, 
“de gustibus non est disputandum ;” 
but Stowe, and Rapin, and Hume, and 
Henry, and all the later writers of Eng- 
lish history, down to the compilers of 
children’s historical catechisms, call- 
ing him, Odo Bishop of Bayeux, I be- 
lieve he will not be recognised in our 
annals by any other appellative. All 
other points again insisted on by my 
antagonist I have already discussed, 
and the matter with me is not how 
far my observations may have im- 
pressed his personal judgment on the 
antiquity of the Bayeux Tapestry, 
but how far, in the opinion of your 
readers, the deductions which I drew 
in reviewing Mr. Corney’s Pamphlet 
have been dictated by reason, justice, 
and impartiality. Nor did I treat the 
subject without admitting his literary 
ingenuity; not allowing, however, 
that quality to pervert and mystify 
simple facts. From me, Mr. Urban, 
I trust there will be no more “ last 


Odo, Bishop of Bayeux. 


[Nev. 
ADVERSARIA. 


MR. MILLS observes, in his His- 
tory of the Crusades, that, “‘ the prin- 
ciple of not keeping faith with infidels, 
seems consequent on a dogma of the 
Decretals,—‘ juramentum contra utili- 
tatem ecclesiasticam prestitum non 
tenet.’”"—So far Mr. Mills. This is 
probably the origin of the principle, 
attributed to the church of Rome, of 
not keeping faith with heretics. The 
ground of this promise-breaking (were 
the principle admissible) is very sus- 
picious. Who is to judge whether 
the promise be contrary to the welfare 
of the church, or not? The parties 
whose personal interest is concerned 
in the matter. This is enough to 
render such a principle unsafe, even if 
it were not detestable in point of mo- 
rality. 

How little the Irish are indebted to 
Popery, is obvious from a document 
of the fourteenth century. The peti- 
tion of Donald O‘Neyl, king of Ulster, 
with the other chiefs of that territory, 
and the Irish population (populus Hiber- 
nicus), to PopeJohn, after enumerating 
the grievances they suffered from the 
English, says, ‘‘ it was a pope, who 
originally placed us in this miserable 
condition.” (Miserabili in quo Ro- 
manus pontifex nos posuit statu.) See 
the original in Hearne’s Fordun, and 
the extracts in Thierry’s History of 





words”’ on this exhausted topic. 


the Norman Conquest. ANSELM. 
Yours, &c. Atrrep J. Kemps. q 
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GEORGE TOOKE’s POEMS. 


TOOKE, George—1. The History of Cales Passion; or, as some will by- 
name it, the Miss-taking of Cales, presented in vindication of the sufferers, 
and to forewarne the future, by G. T. Esq. ; dedicated to his much honoured 
cousin Mr. John Greaves, with the rare print of the Storm, by Hollar. London: 
Printed by Jas. Flesher. 1654.—2. The Belides Elegie; or, Eulogie of that truly 
honorable John Lord Harrington, Baron of Exton, who was elated hence the 
27th of Feb. 1613, wanting then two moneths of 22 years old, by G. T. 
Mal fait qui ne par fait. London—Printed by W. Godbid. 1659 ; with frontis- 
piece, by W. Marshall.—3. The Belides, or Evlogie of that honorable 
Souldier Captain William Fairfax, slain at Frankenthall, in the Palatinate, 
when it was beseiged by Gonsalez de Cordova, 1621. Iondon—Printed by 
Wm. Godbid. 1660.—4. The Eagle-trusser’s Elegie. A tract bewailing the 


losse of that incomparable Generalissimo, Gustavus Adolphus the Great 
King of Sweden; who, after manifold and great victories, left his life also 
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triumphantly and lamented at the famous battle of Letzen, the 6th of No- 
vember, Anno 1632. By G. T., Esq. 1660.—5. The deplorable Tragedie of 
Floris the Fift Earl of Holland, Zealand, and Lord of Frisland ; with portrait 
by R. Gaywood. Nodate.—6. Annz-dicata; or, a Miscelaine of some different 
Cansonets, dedicated to the memory of my deceased, very dear Wife, Anna 
Tooke, of Beere. No date.—4to.* 

The Poems mentioned above, being of such rarity, that very few of our 
readers have ever seen them, and some have, perhaps, hardly heard the name 
of the author,—we make a few extracts from the Anne-dicata, as specimens 
of the author’s style. 


THE WILLOW-WEARER. 


Alas! how often by some rillet’s side, 
With heaving bosome, have I trod the meads ; 
And, since they were with grasse and christel beads 
So trimly cluster’d, thus began to chide : 
Ye want nor dew to fledge your verdant quills, 
Nor western wind to fan your summer’s heate. 
Shoots not the soil from yon superior hills 
To make your clovers fragrant and compleat ? 
With store of sovereign blooms are ye not drest 
And studded thick ? or does not many a swan, 
And the sweet Nayades, that ravish can 
With precious modulations, speak you blest ? 
But then, what makes such stem of willow here ? 
Why foster ye this badge of discontent ? 
Methinks you should some nobler pendant wear,— 
The palme, fat olive, or the laurell gent’ ? 
I say, since happy, and so highly blest, 
Methinks ye should converse with plants of grace, 
And, like a lady tricking up her face, 
With pearles and rubies be, not pebbles drest. 
Fie—fie! dismiss this livery forlorn, 
Confine it to some craggy mountain-top, 
Or barren desert, where it may be worn 
With more propriety ;—or, since my hope 
In seas of sad despair is toss’d and torn, 
And daily drencht with many a rigid billow, 
Passe it to me ;—give me your woful willow. 


—_——-———. 
THE PIOUS TURTLES. 


Did Heaven but gently to my wish reply, 
Lo! thus would we converse, my lovely dear! 
I say, thus would we live while being here, 
And when to part from hence thus would we dy. 
Upon some shady, sandy, higher ground, 
Where the sweet birds should warbling music give, 
And at whose foot some pittering rillet wound. 
Like Baucis and Philemon would we live ; 
Our clothing should be warm, and new, and neat, 
Not costly nor too curious ; and our diet, 
Tho’ plentiful and good, yet free from riot, 
Not adding thirst to drink, nor lust to meat. 
No viperous envie, nor ambitious dreams ; 
No care to pay some griping landlord rent ; 
No clamourous wealth of many ploughs and teames 
Should interrupt the calm of our content. 





* In the Literary Anecdotes, vol. ix. p. 162, is added ‘‘The Daniads, a Poem.’ 
The error there, that ‘‘ The Eagle-trusser’’ related to Prince Rupert instead of Gus- 
tavus Adolphus, is corrected in the same volume, p. 808: yet it was repeated in Clut- 
terbuck’s Hertfordshire, ii. 351, 
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Our handy labour should be sole address’d 

To the well-husbanding of hops and bees ; 

Or to some orchard, where the fruitful trees 
Strove which should yield the most, and which the best. 
Nay, born by Faith upon her lofty wings, 

We would beyond this under-earth endeavour, 
Conversing with divine, invisible things. 

So living, loving so, we might live ever, 
And, when death came at length to play his prize, 
Depart in peace, closing each others’ eyes. 





THE WIDOW’S WARNING. 


Be wise, and take no churlish clown, 
Nor blend with flocks thy thistle-down ; 
Choose not for outside ; shun each lover, 
But golden Ludgate-like in cover. 

The ruffian that can swear and swell, 
And covenant with death and hell, 

Prefer not :—nor the fox, who preyes 

In covert and in broken ways. 

Choose not for wealth ; where other things 
But passant are, yet this has wings. 

Nor any piece of bombast choose, 

That with his place and title sues ; 
Taking herein the greater care, 

Because they now are chapman’s ware. 
Take not an husband by report ; 
Examine first his head,—his heart,— 

His conscience,—pierce him to the lees ; 
Mark how each joint of his agrees 

And jumps with thine ; for, if they vary, 
The priest that does your bodies marry, 
But glues a potsherd ;—in a word, 

If thou canst marry with a bird 

Of thine own feather,—one whose wars 
Spiritual be, whose aim is stars ; 

Whose neatly timbered limbs are lined 
With as polite, as rich a mind, 

This is the wight ;—and haste thee, Jane, 
To render him his rib again. 





OF PRAYER. 


The most pathetic, richest language chosen 
To hang in ears of emperors and kings, 
Is but a tinkling cymbal ; does but cosen 
The fancy for a while, and then has wings. 
Prayer, heaped up, and over, does reply 
When other words but drop, and droop, and dye. 


All other words retail but saffron ware, 
Are of an impotent, a clam’rous sound,— 
But doe-littles,—but petty chapmen are, 
And petty-foggers ; whereas prayer is found, 
The staple-merchant, prosecuting even 
A trade in grosse, by wholesale, and for Heaven. 


Tis of such efficacy, and with such store 
Of sacred pertinacie wrastles so, 
Like zealous Jacob, that it gives not o’er ; 
But being blest, without it, let’s not goe. 
Prayer faith—faith Christ—Christ heaven to us demises, 
And thus the climax of our joy arises, 
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Who, then, will happy live, and blest expire, 
Both soul and body, temple-like, employs, 
His altar is his heart, his zeal the fire, 
His soul the priest, and prayer the sacrifice. 
Nor is it bullocks, having horns and hooves, 
But of the lips,—the heart,—that God approves. 


Up, therefore, reader, let thy spirit feast 
Itself with often prayer : submissly fall ; 

And, like a Daniel, thrice a day, at least, 
Thus feed thy soul; or, rather, like a Paul, 

Be praying always :—’tis celestial meat. 

Up, therefore, reader,—therefore up, and eat. 





A KEY TO THE HEDGE-HOG COMBATANT, AND MY MOTTO—Diililia mea multiplex. 


When I survey (poor wretch) thy several foes 
Me thinks it does pathetickly disclose 

Mine own militia ; for with open mart 

As man pursues thee, as the fox with art 
Allays thy martiall fury, falsly licks® 

Thy life away, and serpent also seeks ~ 
It as implacably ; lo, thus conspire 

Both Ammon, Amelek, and those of Tyre ; 
The world, the flesh, and (out, alas!) the great 
Red Dragon with his tail that can defeat 

The very stars ; so these, I say, concur 

To a my silly soul: were it a war 

Though with some such as hungry lyons wage 
And evening wolves, or all those quivers rage 
Like open sepulchers ; there might be yet 
Some hope, some little plank, a shore to set 
Even after shipwreck ; but when thus to grapple 
With that prodigious fiend whose mortall apple 
Defeated Eve herself. To daily cope 

With many a horrid squadron, many a troope 
Of fierce and fiery darts, that charge me home 
And often through,—alas ! wretch that I am, 
Where shall I seek for succour, who can stave 
This roaring rabble off? O help and save, 
Thou God of Battails, else am I but built 
Upon the silly sand, but water spilt. 





* Though he (the hedge-hog) be in his round posture, and with all his pikes charged, 
yet, as Topsall relates it, the fox finding some little accesse about his face, licks him 
there, til with the flatterie he opens himself, and then he seises him. 





A BRIEF EPITAPH PAID TO THE MERIT OF MY LEARNED KINSMAN, MR. JOHN 
GREAVES, DECEASED THE 7th or oct. 1652. 


The man, though truly guadrate, yet with all, 
Strange to relate, completely spherical. 

By such a noble heat engag’d 

For skill and parts, as pilgrimag’d 

Him e’en to Stambol’s mighty Port, 

Thence bringing us the Turkish court. 

And then to great and glorious Cayer, 
Exhibiting the mummies there, 

And other wonders. This is he, 

Here under sleeping : should there be 
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Some marble richly wrought and gilt, 

In consequence, upon him built ? 

Tush ! keep it rather for some wight 

Of meaner principles, of light 

Inferior actings, and that under bids ; 
His monument is made of PYRAMIDS. 


Mr. Greaves was the author of ‘‘ Pyramidographia ; or, a Description of the 
Pyramids in Egypt,”’ 1646. 8vo.; which is reprinted in the Churchill Col- 
lection of Voyages and Travels. This, as well as the former book, is said (Lit. 
Anec. ix. 162) to be dedicated to Mr. Tooke. 

This George Tooke is not to be confounded with his namesake, Thomas 
Tooke, also author of a volume of Poems,—‘‘ Concerning the Holy Eucha- 
rist, and the Popish Breaden-God ; to the men of Rome, as well Laiques as 
Cleriques,” 4to. 1636. The following account of George Tooke is derived 
from Nichols’s Literary Anecdotes, ix. 162, 808; Clutterbuck’s History of 
Hertfordshire, ii. 23, 350, 352: the materials for both having been collected 
with much research by his immediate descendant, the Rev. Wm. Tooke, 
F.R.S. the historian of Catharine and of the Russian Empire, whose family 
quarter the same arms and retain the original motto of ‘‘ Militia mea multi- 
plex :” under the initials of which, M. M. M., the Rev. Mr. Tooke addressed 
several interesting communications from St. Petersburg to the Gentleman’s 
Magazine relating to Russia, and on various literary subjects. 

George Tooke, born in 1595, was the fifth son of Walter Tooke, of Popes in 
the parish of Bishop’s Hatfield, co. Herts, esq. Auditor of the Court of Wards 
and Liveries (an office held for several generations in this family), by Angelett, 
daughter and coheir of William Woodcliffe, esq. citizen and mercer of 
London, Lord and patron of the manor of Wormley, Herts, and Elizabeth, 
daughter of — Fisher, of Longworth, co. Oxford, esq. and afterwards the wife 
of Edward Saxilbye, esq. one of the Barons of the Exchequer.* He was a 
Captain of a band of volunteers employed in the unfortunate expedition against 
Cadiz, under Sir Edward Cecil (afterwards Viscount Wimbledon), in 1625. In 
1635, on the death of his eldest brother without issue (his second, third, and 
fourth brothers being also then deceased), he succeeded to the manor of Popes, 
alias Holbeach, in the parish of Bishop’s Hatfield; where he afterwards re- 
sided, and kept up a literary intercourse with the learned John Hales, of Eton, 
Mr. Selden, and Mr. John Greaves, the traveller and Professor of Astronomy 
at Oxford, who inscribed a ‘‘ Description of the Grand Seignior’s Seraglio ”’ 
(written by Robert Withers, and printed in 8vo. 1650,) ‘‘To his revered and 
truly noble friend, George Tooke, Esquire, of Popes, in the county of Hertford.” 
He married two wives,—1. Anne,t eldest daughter of Thomas Tooke, of Bere, 
co. Kent, esq. who died Dec. 9, 1642 (the occasion of the “‘ Anne-dicata’’) ; 
2. Margery, daughter of Thomas Coningsby, of North Mimms, esq. who sur- 
vived him, and enjoyed the estate of Popes after his death, which occurred in 
the year 1675, at the age of 80; and on her decease (as he had no issue) it de- 
volved to his youngest brother, Thomas Tooke, esq. Auditor of the Court of 
Wards. There is a portrait inscribed 


‘¢ George Tooke, of Popes, in com. Hartford, arm. Militia mea Multiplex.t 
E. Marmion fecit.”’ 

The account of G. Tooke in the last edition of Granger is very incorrect. 
The date of his death appears not to be recorded. 





* From the Epitaph of Angelett Tooke, at Wormley, who died 31st May, 1598. 

t+ ‘‘ Here lyeth the body of Anna Tooke, eldest daughter of Thomas Tooke, of Bere, 
in East Kent, and wife of George Tooke of Popes, in the county of Hartford, Esq. 
Groaninge under corruption till that great day, Shee departed this life the 9th day of 
December, 1642.’’ Epitaph at Wormley. 

$ We do not immediately recollect from what, if any, source this motto was taken ; 
but have a vague impression that it occurs in one of the Fathers, as a traditionary ex- 
pression of St. Paul. Perhaps some correspondent of the Magazine may be enabled 
to om te the authority. 
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REVIEW OF NEW PUBLICATIONS. 





A Summer’s Day at Hampton Court, 
being a Guide to the Palace and 
Gardens ; with an illustrative Cata- 
logue of the Pictures. By Edward 
Jesse, Esq. Surveyor of her Ma- 
jesty’s Parks and Palaces. 12mo. 


MR. JESSE has given us a volume 
abounding in entertaining incident, 
judicious criticism, and animated de- 
scription. He has omitted nothing 
that was important, he has not at- 
tempted to elevate anything that was 
trifling ; and he has displayed a criti- 
cal precision in estimating what was 
open toa variety of judgment. The 
groundwork of his book was worthy 
of his labour; it was the description 
of one of the most interesting Palaces 
that belong to the Crown; a palace 
founded by the munificence of Wolsey, 
and subsequently consecrated by the 
genius of Raphael.—Mr. Jesse has 
described its various zras of architec- 
ture, its noble halls and galleries, its 
successive alterations and improve- 
ments, its splendid gardens and parks, 
and all other objects of curiosity that 
are to be found in its neighbourhood.* 
But the most interesting portion of his 
work, to our mind, is his catalogue 
of the pictures, which is drawn up 
with fidelity and knowledge. . Mr. 
Jesse evidently unites the science of 
the artist, to the taste of the connois- 
seur. The short sketch of the Car- 
toons is masterly, containing the most 
prominent beauties under a clear and 
brief outline. The work is inscribed 
to Lord Duncannon in a graceful and 
simple dedication. We have no doubt 
of the success of this work, which we 
hope will lead to others of a similar 
nature ; such as the Seats of the no- 
bility, with an account of the works 





* The gardens at Hampton Court owe 
much of their present beauty and perfec- 
tion to the fine taste, the profound know- 
ledge, and the unwearied attention of Mr. 
Jesse, assisted by the science and skill of 
Mr. Johnson, the present worthy and 
excellent xnrorvpavvos. 


Gent. Maa. Vou..XII. 


of art which they contain. The beau- 
tiful verses ¢ on the Terrace at Rich- 
mond, found in this work, we believe 
to be by Mr. Jesse’s son, a gentleman 
who has received the rich inheritance 
of his father’s talents and virtues. 


Fortunate puer, tu nunc eris alter ab illo, 





The Student’s Manual of Ancient His- 
tory, containing the political History, 
geographical Position, and social 
State of the principal Nations of 
Antiquity, carefully digested from the 
ancient Writers, and illustrated by the 
Discoveries of modern Scholars and 
Travellers. By W.C. Taylor, LL.D. 
M.R.A.S. of Trinity College, Dublin. 
8vo. pp. 511. 


WE have already spoken of this 
work in our notice of the author’s 
Manual of Modern History; and it 
might be sufficient, in a general way, 
to say, that both volumes exhibit the 
same excellencies and the same faults. 
But in an attentive perusal, having 
observed several passages which call 
for particular remarks, we shall lay 
them before the reader; and this we 
do the more readily from being con- 
vinced that nothing is more vague or 
unsatisfactory than generalities in 
criticism. 

The first observation we shall offer 
is from the last page of the work, 
where we read “‘end of part first.” 
This, we would suggest, might better 
have been omitted. It gives an ap- 
pearance of incompleteness to the 
work, unredeemed by the announce- 





+ ————_—_“ Richmond! ev’n now 

Thy living landscape spreads beneath my feet, 

Calm as the = of infancy : the —s 

Of nature’s vocalists,—the blossom’d shrubs, 

The velvet verdure and the o’ershadowing 
trees,— 

The cattle wading in the clear smooth stream, 

And mirror’d on its surface,—the deep glow 

Of sunset,—the white smoke, and yonder 


H ithid by the fol f th 

alf hid by the green foliage of the grove,— 

These are thy charms, fair Richmond; 
thro’ these 

The river, wafting many a graceful bark, 

Glides gently onward like a lovely dream, 


3R 


Making the scene a paradise. 
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ment that “the second and conclud- 
ing part of the work is in the press,” 
containing the history of the modern 
nations. Such a finis forces the pur- 
chase of the second part upon the 
reader, in order to escape the appear- 
ance of having an odd volume, though, 
perhaps, the ancient portion was all 
he wanted. With the same want of 
discrimination the Modern Manual (if 
we remember right) commences with 
a reference to the former volume, and 
thus proclaims its own incomplete- 
ness. In thesame way, at p. 277, is 
a reference to ‘‘the second volume,” 
while the title-page indicates a work 
complete in itself. 

We must refer to the review of the 
Modern Manual for some incidental 
remarks on the ancient portion, which 
it will be unnecessary to repeat. 

At p. 64 the divisions of Syria are 
enumerated, and among them “ the 
country of the Philistines ;”’ but, 
although so important in sacred his- 
tory, and even in profane, (since Gaza 
resisted the arms of Alexander the 
Great,) no historical notice is given of 


that country there. At p. 65 we have | 


Benoot for Beroot. At the same page 
we are told that Nebuchadnezzar be- 
sieged Tyre, and then that ‘“‘ Hiram, 
the contemporary of David and Solo- 
mon,” made the island-city his metro- 
polis, in such a way, that an inex- 
perienced reader would suppose him 
to be the later personage of the two. 
At pp. 97, 98, we have the Persian 
name Kai Kaoos applied to two different 
individuals named Cyaxares. 

The following remark on the death 
of Cyrus is creditable to the author ; 
after mentioning the account of Xeno- 
phon, that he died in his bed, and 
that of Herodotus, that he perished 
in the Scythian war, he says, 


‘The latter account seems to be con- 
firmed by the native Persian legends. 
Ferdousi and Mirkhond declare that he 
proceeded to some spot which he had se- 
lected for retirement, where he suddenly 
disappeared ; and his train, among whom 
were some of the most reriowned warriors 
in Persia, perished in a dreadful tempest. 
We need scarcely add, that the Oriental 
writers frequently use storms to typify 
any great or wide-spreading calamity, 
such as an invasion of barbarians or the 
destruction of an army.’’ 


At p. 134 we have Larium; and Lau- 


Revirw.Taylor’s Manual of Ancient History. 
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rium, the proper mode of spelling, at 
p.- 169. At p. 135, in speaking of 
Beeotia, there is a good remark :— 

‘« Thebes, renowned for its seven gates 
and its citadel Cadmeia, was the chief of 
the Boeotian cities; but the names of 
almost all frequently occur in history, for 
the fate of Greece was often decided in 
Beeotia. Its freedom was won at Platea 
by the overthrow of the Persians, and lost 
at Cheroneia by the triumph of the Ma- 
cedonians. The supremacy of the Spar- 
tans was established by the battle of Tana- 

ra, and their power for ever destroyed on 
the field of Leuctra.”’ 

The remark is new to us, and, 
probably, few readers are aware of 
so interesting a group of events in the 
Beeotian territory. At p. 136, Dr. 
Taylor shews his ability in combining 
ancient and modern history. 

‘The chief city (of Western Phocis) 
was Naupactus, the ship-building town, 
deriving its name from the circumstance 
of the Heraclide having there constructed 
the fleet in which they crossed over to the 
Peloponnesus. It is now called Lepanto, 
and is celebrated in modern times for the 
great naval victory obtained by the con- 
federate Christians over the Turks, A.D. 
1571.” 

Is Morea, we would ask, justly said 
to derive its name from its resem- 
blance to a mulberry-leaf? (p. 137.) 
Dr. Butler, in his Geography (p. 
147), derivesit ‘‘ from the mulberry 
trees which grow there, having been 
introduced for supplying silk-worms.”’ 
It is but just to say, that many inte- 
resting remarks, too numerous to 
quote, occur in this part of the volume. 

The Pheenician mythology, Dr. T. 
observes, is full of the miseries and 
crimes that debased and ruined the 
family of Cadmus. We are not aware 
that it has ever been suggested, but it 
strikes us that there must have been 
an hereditary insanity in that unfortu- 
nate family.* 

Mercy is so rare in Grecian history 
that an instance of it deserves to be 
cited. The Messenian exiles took 
Zanclé by storm, ‘but they had 
learned mercy from their own suffer- 





* In the case of Acton, it shewed 
itself by cervanthropy, for he fancied 
himself turned into a stag (the only ra- 
tional interpretation of the story) ; in that 
of Pentheus, by hallucination, for he saw 
double. Virg. Ain. iv. 470, 
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ings, and spared the lives of the citi- 
zens.”’ (p. 167). At p. 210 Tissapher- 
nes is called the Persian satrap, but 
at p. 213 the same phrase is used in. 
definitely when it applies to Pharna- 
bazus. We must protest against Xe- 
nophon being called a hireling soldier, 
and his countrymen who served among 
the ten thousand, renegade Athenians. 
Neither was the war of Agesilaus in 
Egypt dishonourable ; and why is the 
expedition of the ten thousand stigma- 
tised with guilt? Would the author 
term Isocrates the orator a renegade, 
who advised a confederate war against 
Persia? At p. 215 occurs the follow- 
ing instance of incorrect writing. 

‘‘They were invited to a conference, 
under the pretence of arranging the pre- 
liminaries, and were mercilessly butchered. 
Undismayed, they chose new command- 
ers,” &c. 

At p. 231 Dr. T. thus disposes of a 
difficulty ; ‘‘ Philip was stabbed to 
the heart by Pausanias, a Macedonian 
nobleman, whose motives for com- 
mitting such an atrocious crime cannot 
be satisfactorily ascertained.” He 
does not admit the story of Alexander’s 
cruelty toward the governor of Gaza, 
but merely says that this city was 
severely punished, (p. 234.) In the 
same page he makes a just remark of 
great use in comparative history ; 
“‘there is no instance, either in ancient 
or modern times, of an Asiatic army 
having rallied when once thrown into 
confusion.”” The fate of Darius, we 
may here observe, reminds us of the 
vicissitudes of the Mogul emperors in 
the last century. He repeats the old 
story, so well refuted by Mitford, of 
Alexander’s fever being occasioned by 
excessive drinking (p. 236), but quali- 
fies the statement by making the vice 
a general indulgence of the Macedo- 
nians after the fatigues of war. It is 
vague to say (p. 241) that Polyperchon 
“‘permitted Cassander to strengthen 
himself in southern Greece, where he 
seized the strong fortress of Muny- 
chia.” That fortress is a part of 
Athens, and to specify it as such would 
give the reader a clearer idea than say- 
ing southern, which should rather have 
been central Greece.* By a strange 





* If this remark should appear hyper- 
critical, we need only observe, that at p. 
247 the author distinguishes Attica from 
southern Greece. 


Review.—Works of Repton, by Loudon. 
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mistake (p. 242) he calls Thessalonica 
the daughter of Alexander, whereas 
she was his sister ; but the genealogi- 
cal table at the end of the volume 
serves to correct it. 

We must close our notice of this 
work, for the present, with the eleventh 
chapter, reserving the rest for a future 
occasion. If our remarks appear mi- 
nute, it is because we have read the 
book with the closest attention; and 
if we have been particular in pointing 
out its blemishes, the next edition will 
not suffer by our doing so. While, 
however, we dwell on the mistakes 
of others, candour requires that we 
should acknowledge our own. In our 
review of the Modern Manual,t dign- 
del is misprinted for Aignadel, and in 
the anecdote of Lords Brougham and 
Melbourne, the names are misplaced ; 
it was Lord Brougham who termed the 
Duchess of Kent the Queen-Mother, 
and Lord Melbourne who corrected 
him. 


Repton’s Landscape Gardening and 
Landsape Architecture. A new 
Edition, with Notes, by J. C. Lou- 
don, Esq. 8vo. Nos. 2 to 6, to be 
completed in Twelve Numbers, illus- 
trated by upwards of 200 Engravings. 


MR. REPTON’S various works on 
Landscape Gardening were of great 
value, and of great rarity. Our own 
copy cost us the sum of twenty 
pounds: nothing, therefore, could be 
more judicious than the choice which 
Mr. Loudon has made of this work 
for republication. He has also wisely 
donein reducing thesizeand the expense 
of the former volumes; such articles 
of luxury being not suited to the use- 
ful and economical system of the pre- 
sent day. The books themselves are 
of great value to the Landscape Gar- 
dener and Architect, as being the 
work of a practical and professional 
man; and secondly, as the places 
which Mr. Repton has altered and 
improved may be compared, in their 
mature and advanced state, with the 
principles on which his improve- 
ments are founded; and thus his pro- 
spective taste and knowledge brought 
to a decisive test. Of the art of what 
is called ‘‘ Landscape Gardening,” 





T See the No. for August, p. 1684 
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we think very highly, as all must do 
who have observed its almost magical 
effects in the improvements of rural 
scenery ; and how it can form an ele- 
gant and even beautiful composition, 
from the very poor elements of an un- 
interesting country. Besides, in the 
present day, its services become more 


needful and important ;—as by the in-. 


creasing works of art, and the exten- 
sion of agricultural improvements, the 
general face of the country must be- 
come more artificial, more denuded of 
wood ; and, being more thickly inha- 
bited, more exposed to the intrusion of 
objects little calculated to improve the 
harmony of a prospect. It must also 
be considered that the general scenery 
of England is flat, andtame; and we 
may well conceive an English gentle- 
man, the walls of whose mansion are 
covered with the splendid productions 
of Claude and Poussin, and all the 
glories of the Italian shores, anxious 
to make his own less aspiring domain 
partake of some of the beauties 
which he has admired in a foreign 
and more favoured land. Those who 
have remarked the character of the 
country in which such mansions as 
Burleigh, and Holkham, and Clum- 
ber, and others are situated, and 
who have beheld the beautiful scenery 
of the parks and domains attached to 
them, which have been formed by 
taste from the commonest materials, 
will be not unwilling to own, that he 
who could effect so fine an improve- 
ment, in a manner apparently so easy, 
must possess resources in his art that 
deserve to be esteemed. We have 
also much in England that is favour- 
able to the exercise of this art, though 
‘we want the boldness and grandeur 
of foreign scenes. We have a verdure 
of our own, unparalleled elsewhere— 
sylvan beauty that may almost defy 
competition—a sky of sweetly varie- 
gated light and shadow—lakes of fine 
character and harmonious composition 
—hills and mountains in due propor- 
tion with other objects—and a tem- 
perate climate, admitting the enjoy- 
ment of these national gifts at all 
seasons of the year: neither starved 
as Germany is with the terrific frosts 
of winter, nor dissolved like the Ita- 
lians in the listlessness of their sum- 
mer luxury. We earnestly recom- 
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mend this work to our readers, en- 
riched as it is with excellent notes by 
Mr. Loudon, (himself an eminent suc- 
cessor of Repton,) and published in a 
most commodious form. 

At p. 77, we find an extract from 
Burke by Mr. Repton to the following 
effect :—‘‘ A true artist should put a 
generous deceit on the spectators, and 
effect the noblest designs by easy 
methods. Designs that are vast only 
by their dimensions, are always the 
sign of a common and low imagina- 
tion. No work of art can be great 
but as it deceives; to be otherwise is 
the prerogative of nature.”—Mr. Lou- 
don considers thisto be a false principle, 
and gives his reasons, asking if the 
Doric columns at the entrance of the 
Birmingham Railway and St. Paul’s 
Cathedral, are not objects of great 
magnitude, as compared with other 
columns and other churches? but it 
appears to us that the very force of 
Burke’s argument consists in the con- 
trast he makes between Art and Na- 
ture; as for example :—The Thames 
is a large and noble river: a land- 
scape gardener who is required to 
form a piece of water or artificial river 
in a park, would shew great poverty of 
imagination, and want of resources, if 
his chief endeavour was to produce the 
intended result, by introducing as large 
a body of water as the Thames; his 
true art consists in producing an equal 
effect—an effect of a large surface 
of water, with less waste of means. 
Where would be the genius dis- 
played in forming a piece of water, 
the very copy of the Thames in ex- 
tent? it would, as Burke says, be 
the sign of a low, common, barren 
mind : 


“ His pond an ocean, his parterre a down.” 


but with smaller means, a man of taste 
could produce the appearance wanted, 
perhaps by a delicate curvature of the 
banks—by losing the termination in 
wood, or behind a hill—by apparently 
joining two separate lakes, or by other 
methods ; all which act on the prin- 
ciple of deception (as Burke says). 
The same effect being produced 
by Art on a small scale, as Nature 
has wrought upon a larger. Again, 
a small park, judiciously planted, 
may produce the same belief of 
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extent on the mind, or even a stronger, 
than one of much larger size; thus 
“effecting the noblest designs by the 
easiest methods.”” Mr. Burke’s argu- 
ment is, that the art of man not pos- 
sessing the gigantic powers which Na- 
ture works with on her extended scale, 
he must call in a pleasing and partial 
deception to his aid, and make his 
very limited means assume an appa- 
rent magnitude not their own. Thus 
he displays the fertility of his re- 
sources—the creative talent of his 
mind—he becomes the somrns or 
maker ; if he does not do this, he 
must then attempt to copy Nature on 
her own enormous scale, which would 
require no other talent but that which 
could overcome the laborious and 
mechanical difficulties of the undertak- 
ing. J.M. 








The Ladies’ Flower Garden of Orna- 
mental Annuals. By Mrs. Loudon. 
4to. Nos. IV. to 1X. 


THIS beautiful work proceeds 
with unabated spirit and elegance: 
the plates are elegantly designed, the 
flowers gracefully grouped, and the 
colours delicately and faithfully copied 
from Nature. Mrs. Loudon has made 
her work doubly interesting, by giving 
us the history of the flowers she de- 
scribes, the origin of their names, and 
the peculiar qualities attending them. 
In the present numbers the pansies, 
cenotheras, and ipomas are emi- 
nently beautiful and curious :—in fact, 
those persons who live in London and 
other large towns, who prefer smoke 
to sunshine, brick walls to hawthorn 
hedges, and the rattle of omnibuses 
to the warbling of birds ;—may in 
this work, have a Book-yarden, when 
they cannot possess a real one: and 
if Mrs. Loudon could fix by chemical 
means, the peculiar fragrance of each 
plant on its painted blossom, (which 
no doubt she will do at our sug- 
gestion,) she will be the most formid- 
able rival that Nature ever had ; or as 
one of our old Poets expresses it, 


* Nature, as she beheld it, stood amazed, 
And long upon the wond’rous copy gazed, 
Till she mistook herself--and so her rival 

praised.” 


Revirw.—Mrs. Loudon’s Ladies’ Flower Garden. 
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Letters from Ireland, 1837. By Char- 
lotte Elizabeth. 1838. 


‘““WHEN Englishmen,” says the 
author, “‘ learn to view Ireland as she 
is, the first great step will be achieved 
towards making Ireland what she 
ought to be.” For this purpose, we 
have, in this volume, the results of the 
author’s observation during a short 
tour in that country; and we have 
pleasure in noticing the elegance of the 
descriptions, and the liveliness of the 
narrative ; the soundness of the prin- 
ciples that are supported, and the 
wisdom of the reflections that are ad- 
vanced. We shall give some extracts 
from what we consider to be the more 
important subjects. And first let us 
open at p. 32. 


‘*T have looked around me with an 
earnest desire to obtain clear views, on 
that stiffly-contested point, the origin 
of Irish evils ; their existence is not dis- 
puted, neither can any person actually on 
the spot, who has had previous opportuni- 
ties of investigation, deny that they have 
alarmingly increased. I have no hesita- 
tion in declaring that, trunk and branch, 
they spring and thrive from one plain 
root—culpable neglect of the poor; and 
that one remedy alone can reach the seat 
of the disease—a competent provision for 
that neglected class. You will not sup- 
pose that in these words I include only 
bodily relief. I do indeed believe, and 
am perfectly certain, that without a 
permanent, legalized, sufficient provision, 
on the plan of a poor-law enactment, 
nothing whatever will be done to improve 
the state of Ireland; but I am equally 
sure that the most ample supply of all 
their temporal need will be alike ineffica- 
cious, while their minds remain under the 
baneful influence of Popery. It is idle to 
argue the contrary from the fact of some 
continental nations presenting a picture 
of tranquil industry and comparative pros- 
perity while still in bondage to the see of 
Rome: they are not subjects of an es- 
sentially Protestant state, nor is it the in- 
terest of their priests to encourage disaf- 
fection to their respective governments. 
If it were so, the history of the world, 
from the first rise of the papal kingdom 
to this time, furnishes proof that they 
would speedily find a pretext for exciting 
the people. The cruel, shameful neglect 


that allows the Irish peasant to perish in 
utter destitution, is indeed a powerful 
weapon in the hands of his misleaders ; 
but were that removed, so long as the 
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high places in the state, the revenues of 
the church, the magisterial and military 
powers, are not lodged exclusively with 
themselves, so long will those whose in- 
fluence governs the popular mass, both of 
mind and matter in this country, be movers 
of sedition. Trust me, while Mordecai 
sits in the gate, his ancient enemy Haman, 
who abhors his race, will disregard with 
sullen unthankfulness all the favours, all 
the privileges that can be heaped upon him, 
and go to his house heavy and displeased. 
The question forcing itself on the mind is 
this, Do the same elements exist now, in 
an equally formidable state, and with the 
same combining and directing power at 
hand to wield them, as when, in 1798, the 
beautiful landscape (in Wexford) in a soft 
unbroken repose, was transformed into a 
wild battle-field, reddened with blood and 
flame? I am forced to reply—they do: 
they exist in the consciousness of union 
and strength, with an object more defined, 
in a position incalculably more advan- 
tageous. Successes gained, at least in 
their opinion, through intimidation, at 
once improve their ground, and inspire 
them with confidence. The authority to 
which they implicitly bow has been recog- 
nised, honoured, advanced by the legisla- 
ture ; its demands, as yet, meet no re- 
pulse, therefore the act that would, ina 
moment, once more array the mass of the 
population against the government, is sus- 
pended: but how may the palpable danger 
be averted? that is a query, the import- 
ance of which you may partially feel at 
the safe distance of your quiet home. 
To comprehend its thrilling interest 
aright, you must be domesticated awhile 
under a Protestant roof in the south or 
west of Ireland. The only alternative is 
to be sought either in the forcible sup- 
pression of an insurrectionary tendency, 
by holding the sword suspended over a 
whole people, or in the dissolution of a 
confederacy that gives life and motion to 
the hostile body. So long as the Romish 
hierarchy and priesthood retain the essen - 
tial character of their class, they will stand 
prepared to wield the whole moral and 
physical force of their boasted millions 
against us. So long as the Irish peasant 
continues to suffer under the grinding op- 
pression, to endure the helpless, hopeless 
wretchedness of his unspeakably destitute 
state, he will be a weapon ready whetted 
for the work of destruction. The miseries 
which he endures, and which he knows 
must thicken round him as his years in- 
crease, render him at once desperate as to 
his present condition and fate, and doubly 
solicitous to insure a happier lot in the 
world to come. This, he is taught, can 
be done, and done only, by the most per- 
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fect submission to his spiritual guides ; 
and whither such guidance may lead—has 
led—every spot of ground about me bears 
fatal witness, for I am in Wexford.”’ 


From these general observations the 
author proceeds to some particular 
proofs of the spiritual submission to 
priestly government under which the 
people exist. 


‘¢ The original plotters of the rebellion 
in 1798 were nominal Protestants infected 
by the revolutionary mania of France, 
and blindly expecting to find in their 
Romish countrymen not only ready in- 
struments for their murderous work, but 
fellow helpers in abolishing all systems of 
religion altogether. The latter (the Catho- 
lies) practised what their republican allies 
had projected, and made efficient tools of 
the men who thought to do the same by 
them. This was speedily discovered, 
only too late for the wretched dupes thus 
taken in their own snare. The insurrec- 
tionary war, commenced on_ political 
ground, quickly assumed its natural cha- 
racter of a religious contest; and no vic- 
tims were more readily sacrificed to the 
bigotry of the priest-led troops than the 
nominal Protestants who had incited them 
to rebellion. Bagenal Harvey, the nomi- 
nee of the Dublin directory, whom they 
affected to recognise as general-in-chief in 
this his native county, possessed not half 
the real authority or influence that any 
private Romanist in the ranks could boast. 
While Father Murphy, Father Rooke, 
Father Redmond, Father Kavenagh, and 
the rest of the priests, numbers of whom 
personally led their flock to combat, held 
the power of life and death so despotically 
that a written line or a spoken word from 
any one of them was a safeguard through 
the whole sanguinary host ; while a frown 
or an averted look delivered up the hap- 
less suppliant to a terrible death. That 
the same absolute authority is enjoyed by 
the Romish priesthood of the present 
day, no one can venture to doubt; and 
that it is now directed to the loosening of 
all other bonds as regards their poor vic- 
tims I have already beheld a proof. I 
have passed some years in the south of 
Ireland, and that, too, in very troublous 
times, yet I never witnessed a lack of re- 
spectful courtesy on the part of the poor 
peasantry towards the gentry. It seems, 


however, that an order has lately been 
issued by the priests in some districts, 
Sorbidding the usual recognition of a su- 
perior, should hehappen to be a Protestant ; 
and this, of course, is obeyed ; but at what 
expense of feeling to the poor people 
their looks betray, as they steal past with 
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a mortified air, or strut by with one of 
assumed bravado. The present policy of 
their leaders is to superadd contempt to 
their long-cherished hatred of the Saxons, 
while flattering them that the land will 
ere long be again their own, and their 
cherished superstition the established, the 
exclusive religion.” 


After having given a minute detail 
of the life, the situation, the habits, 
the resources, the heavy rent, the un- 
certain crop, the early marriages, the 
numerous family, the wretched habi- 
tations, the want of a market for labour, 
and the whole picture of misery and 
hopeless dependence which character- 
ise the life of the Irish peasant, the 
author says, 


“‘T ask you to decide whether the in- 
genuity of man, or of Satan himself, could 
contrive a piece of machinery more ad- 
mirably adapted to be set in motion bya 
designing, crafty hand, than this impove- 
rished, harassed people, endued, as they 
are, with fiery spirits, quick apprehensions, 
daring hearts, and powerful frames. Add 
to this, that in the whole mass is infused 
the most unlimited confidence in, and de- 
votion to the very system that looks to 
them for its advancement, on the ruins of 
what they are taught to believe is the 
weight that bears them down; and you 
have an appalling but a correct view of 
Ireland in her present state, and her 
seeming prospect.’’ 


The author then proceeds to men- 
tion that while the infusion of a better, 
more loyal, and more christian spirit 
into the hearts of the adult, was 
scarcely probable, or could be ex- 
pected; a system of education for the 
rising generation seemed to open a 
brighter prospect. And it did succeed. 
Despite of all that the Romish priest- 
hood could do, wherever a scriptural 
school was opened, thither the children 
flocked ; and if by the force of intimi- 
dation, or, as it often happened, by the 
vigorous application of a stout horse- 
whip, the little ones were arrested in 
their path, an instance was never 
known where they did not soon con- 
trive to surmount the barrier, and to 
return flying like doves to their win- 
dows. By this means a tie, the most 


enduring, was gradually forming be- 
tween the poor Romanist population, 
and their Protestant landlords and 
neighbours. The Bible was prevail- 
ing, when nothing else could prevail, 
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to remove the mists of prejudice, and 
to cement a band, indissoluble by all 
the craft and subtlety of the devil or 
man. The Irish are an affectionate 
people: win their hearts, and they 
are wholly yours. 


‘¢* * The experiments had been on 
trialforsome years, and the effects were be- 
ginning to manifest themselves, in a way 
calculated to make the King of Dark- 
ness tremble for the foundation of his 
throne. My heart sickens over the sad 
reverse presented to my view. Now, if I 
see a Romish Chapel, I look in its imme- 
diate vicinity--within the very precincts of 
its boundary, for some new spruce build- 
ing bearing the inscription of National 
School: and what is the system of in- 
struction adopted there? The Bible is 
excluded—a mutilated extract, unfaithful 
even in its mutilations, is substituted no- 
minally ; buteven that is scarcely everused, 
while all the debasing fables of monkish 
superstition, all the contaminating licen- 
tiousness of the lowest class of immoral 
and indecent publications, are placed in 
the hands of the poor children; and, ina 
multitude of instances, the person ap- 
pointed to the office of master is a 
furious zealot in popery and sedition, 
These, you will say, are strong state. 
ments; challenge me to the proof,—and 
proofs you shall have conclusive as to the 
fact. Thus, by an act of infatuation, for 
which even the history of Ireland affords 
no parallel, the only feasible plan for 
ameliorating the physical and correcting 
the moral evils of this people, has been 
worse than abandoned ; it has been adapt- 
ed to the aggravation of both. Whatever 
tends to rivet the fetters of Papal domina- 
tion on the necks of the Irish poor, builds 
a barrier against every species of improve- 
ment. No man in his senses can affect 
blindness to the fact, that the Church of 
Rome is straining every nerve to recover 
her former footing in this country, i.e. 
to reign, as she did for some centuries 
previous to the Reformation, to enjoy 
unreservedly the ancient Church lands 
and revenues, and to replace the for- 
JSeited estates in the hands of her most de- 
voted lay members. You may question 
this in England, but in Ireland you can- 
not. The thing stares you in the face 
through all gradations of proof; you see 
it in the ostentatious magnificence of 
the costly Mass-house, far outvying the 
Protestant Cathedrals, while the pompous 
insignia of those openly assuming the 
title of Bishops, glitter in the noon-day 
sun; in the lofty gait, the vaunting air, 
the spruce attire, and the sidelong glance 
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of contemptuous defiance, that prove the 
man who crosses your path to be a priest 
of Rome ; and, in itslowest demonstration, 
in the insolent stare or slinking avoid- 
ance of the poor labourer who dares not 
touch his hat, or utter the respectful salu- 
tation that he would have formerly cross- 
ed the road to tender, with all the profuse 
civility of his race. That the Priesthood 
of the Romish Church, instructed by the 
hierarchy, are training the people to even 
more than their former subserviency, is 
evident beyond contradiction ; and unless 
the leopard has changed his spots, the 
past holds a dark augury for the future.’’ 


Of Mr Inglis, whose book we re- 
viewed (in our vol. III. p. 186,) the 
present author says : 


“Mr. Inglis went into many details, 
with a most laudable desire to discover 
and make known the origin of this ac- 
knowledged misery. He judged rightly 
and spoke truly as to the neglect of land- 
lords, with its attendant evils of unjust, 
oppressive agency, and a tenantry debar- 
ed the common rights of mankind: but 
he discerned not the hand employed by 
night to unravel the work of daylight be- 
nevolence; he entered not into the 
chambers of that secret conspiracy which 
prevails, to render the best efforts of the 
best landlords abortive, because the inter- 
est of those veiled magicians requires a dis- 
tressed, a discontented peasantry to carry 
forward their own nefarious designs. 
Inglis was a clever man, and a kind- 
hearted one ; but he was altogether a man 
of the world, who never carried his in- 
quiries or anticipations beyond what he 
could look upon with the bodily eyes of a 
philanthropist. Had he pursued the same 
route some thirty-five years sooner, he 
would have possessed a clue to the grand 
secret of what pained and perplexed him 
so much in Ireland in 1834. His acute- 
ness would presently have directed him to 
that quarter—unsuspected, because un- 
known to his experience—whence ema- 
nated the fierce horrors that at different 
periods have disfigured the land with 
blood ; and he would have been tempted 
to inquire whether the unchanged aspect 
of the population, their unaltered igno- 
rance, bigotry, and hatred of anything 
English, might not be traceable to the un- 
changeableness of a system, that, whoever 
or whatever may ostensibly have rule, is 
notoriously the governing power among 
that class of people !” 


Speaking of the schools formed on 
Lord Stanley’s plan, and the gross 
7 
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abuse to which they are subject, our 
author says : 


‘‘The spelling-book used by children, 
has the usual columns on one page, and 
on the opposite page the catechism of the 
Romish Church. This is studied, of 
course, during the hours of general in- 
struction, and it affords one of the most 
remarkable specimens of Jesuitical inge- 
nuity, on the one side; on the other, of 
criminal negligence, if not of more crimi- 
nal connivance; and on both of utter 
contempt for the pledge given to the pub- 
lic, that I ever met with. In fact, the 
sole object in these schools, is wholly to 
fill the minds of the poor little Romanists 
with the most fearful errors and darkest 
prejudices of the Apostate Church, while 
the snare is set, to take as many Protes- 
tants within its deadly hold as may wan- 
der unwittingly into the paths of destruc- 
tion. There is not in the entire plan, as 
now developed, one redeeming point. 
The teaching ordinarily afforded is rarely, 
if ever, equal to what the old hedge- 
schools of the land supplied; and the 
book of extracts, given in lieu of the 
whole word of God, is not only a mutila- 
tion of Scripture, but an unfaithful trans- 
lation: not only unfaithful to the inspired 
original, but in all cases of its variation 
from the authorised version, it openly 
and grossly favours popery, by adopting 
that of the Douay or Rhemish, and often 
inculcating its worst dogmas. I promised to 
make no vague, unsupported charges: take 
then, the following specimens. You will 
probably have heard much of the famous 
note, ‘ Ipsa,’ but may not exactly know 
what it is. The passage occurs in Gene- 
sis iii. 15, where our version thus gives it : 
—‘And I will put enmity between thee 
and the woman, and between thy seed and 
her seed; it shall bruise thy head, and 
thou shalt bruise his heel.’ The Douay 
translates it :—‘ She shall crush thy head, 
and thou shalt lie in wait for his heel.’ 
Avowedly applying it to Mary. This was 
going to far ; so the Lesson Book or Ex- 
tracts has it: ‘ It shall crush thy head, and 
thou shalt lie in wait for his heel.’ But, 
at the same time, this note, taken from 
the Douay version, is appended to 
the page. ‘ It shall crush, &c, ipsa, she, 
the woman; so divers of the Fathers read 
this place conformably to the Latin; 
others read ipsum, viz. the seed. The 
sense is the same, for it is by her seed, 
Jesus Christ, that the woman crushes the 
serpent’s head.’ In further illustration 
of the meaning attached to this note, 
you must observe that a print very com- 
mon among the numerous representations 
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of the Virgin Mary, and known to almost 
every child in the parish church, shews 
her with the feet placed on the head of 
the serpent. The wicked dishonesty of 
this note, as introduced here, is manifest- 
ed. Not only is full countenance given 
to the idolatrous worship of the Virgin 
Mary, by recognizing her as the Con- 
queror of Hell, while her son is made a 
mere agent in the work ; there is a further 
treachery in admitting what every scholar 
must know is a false translation, as being 
sanctioned by divers Fathers.’’ 

After mentioning another more fla- 
grant instance of direct encouragement 
to the practice of the anti-christian 
adoration of Mary, and an omission 
made of ten consecutive verses in the 
first chapter of St. Luke, our author 
says : 

“‘In the List of Questions printed at 
the end of this lesson, the following occurs: 
‘How did the Angel address her?’ the 
child has not been allowed to see the actual 
address—it is omitted: he has no access 
to the unmutilated Word of God; but his 
memory supplies him with what he is 
taught to recite daily at home and in cha- 
pel, under the title of the angelical saluta- 
tion, and he promptly repeats—‘ Hail, 
Mary! full of grace, our Lord is with 
thee; blessed art thou among women, and 
blessed is the fruit of thy womb—Jesus. 
Holy Mary, Mother of God, pray for us 
sinners now, and at the hour of death. 
Amen.’ 

Another gross abuse of the national 
system of education is seen in the 
very locality of the schools. The 
schools are placed close to the Romish 
Chapels :—out of 73 schools in Ulster, 
sixty are built within the inclosed pre- 
cincts of chapels, nunneries, or monas- 
teries ; in Leinster, out of an pPundred 
schools, all areso placed. The school 
occupies the basement story of a large 
Romish Chapel. Munster has 68 
schools, two only of which are ex- 
ceptions to the practical rule that 
places them on the holy ground of 
Romanism ; and Connaught, with 20 
schools, exhibits no exception what- 
ever. There are many other portions 
of this work of great interest, as the 
history of the rise of the Orange 
Institution at p. 244, and the ac- 
count of the benevolent and excellent 
system adopted by Lord Farnham and 
Lord Mandeville, for letting their es- 
tates, raising the rank, and promoting 
the independence and happiness of 
their tenantry. (See p. 302, &c. ) 

Gent. Mag. Vou, XII. 
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Debates of the House of Commons in 
1774, on the Government of Canada, 
§c. 1839. By J. Wright. 


THE editor of this work has afford- 
ed us such curious information regard- 
ing it, and connected with it, as will 
be interesting to our readers; and we 
will therefore endeavour to give it in 
an abridged form. The debates in 
the House of Commons in 1774 on the 
bill for making more effectual pro- 
vision for the government of Quebec, 
are not reported in uny of the publica- 
tions of the time ; so strictly was the 
standing order enforced for the ex- 
clusion of strangers, and so rigidly 
were those persons punished who ven- 
tured to make public the speeches of 
the members, that none but the scanti- 
est outlines have been given to the 
world. 

There was, however, at that time in 
the House of Commons a gentleman 
of rank and talent (Sir Henry Caven- 
dish, Bart. Member for Lostwithiel) 
who took copious notes, in short hand, 
of the whole of the debates, and from 
his MSS. the speeches have been 
drawn up in this work. With regard 
to the bill itself and the debates upon 
it, it receives a very high additional 
interest from what passed in the late 
Session of Parliament on the subject 
of Canada, and of the proposition to 
re-unite the two provinces. The edi- 
tor justly says, these debates, in 1774, 
come before us recommended by the 
magnitude of the subject, the great 
talents and high character of the several 
speakers who took part in them, 
and the importance of the views 
which are opened out by them. Two 
generations have passed away and 
yet the debates might be conceived to 
be those of yesterday ; so completely 
are the circumstances of the country 
brought round by time to the point 
from which they first started. We 
must now pass on to the subject of an 
advertisement, which Mr. Wright has 
added to the foregoing information on 
this particular debate, and which 
indeed has arisen out from it. We 
have said that the debates from May 
1768 to the year 1774, during the thir- 
teenth Parliament, have remained 


almost a blank; those who would 

have reported them being strictly ex- 

cluded. But in Almon’s Biogr. Anec- 
3S 
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dotes in 1797, the following curious 
passage is found :— 


“Tf ever Sir Henry Cavendish should 
publish his account of the debates of the 
House of Commons which he took in 
short hand during thetime he sat in it 
(from 1768 to 1774), Mr. Burke’s speeches 
in that important period will appear with 
undoubted accuracy, and will give a more 
interesting picture of those times than 
any which has been hitherto published.” 


Mr. Wright met with this passage 
about fifteen years since, and has been 
from that time endeavouring to discover 
in whose hands this valuable collection 
‘was deposited : it was only in the be- 
ginning of the present year that he 
found it among the Egerton manu- 
scripts, It consists of forty-eight 
volumes quarto, and contains reports 
of all the important debates which 
took place during the six sessions of 
the above Parliament. Mr. Wright 
has verified it as the undoubted pro- 
duction of Mr. Cavendish, who became, 
1776, Sir Henry Cavendish, and who, 
in 1779, was made receiver-general 
of Ireland, and member of the privy 
council. Mr. White mentions an 
instance of the value of this collection, 
in the preservation of Mr. George 
Grenville’s speech in 1770 on contro- 
verted elections, which was much 
wished for in the course of the recent 
debate on Lord Mahon’s motion rela- 
tive to Election Committees. 

Lord Brougham urged Mr. Wright 
to publish the whole of these debates, 
and called the attention of the House 
of Lords and her Majesty’s ministers 
to the importance of facilitating Mr. 
Wright’s endeavours. The trustees 
also of the British Museum gave per- 
mission for the manuscripts being 
copied. These debates are, indeed, 
important ; they contain upwards of 
one hundred speeches of Burke which 
have never been printed, and a great 
number by Lord North, Thurlow, 
Wedderburne, G. Grenville, Dunning, 
Fox, &c. The collection embraces the 
whole of the period of the publication 
of Junius’s Letters, and contains de- 
bates on some of the most important 
subjects that ever occupied the atten- 
tion of Parliament. The early portion 
of the collection has been written out 
under the inspection, or from the dic- 
tation, of the reporter himself, and ap- 
parently with a view to publication. 
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Another portion is written out from 
short hand notes, but the outline is not 
filled up, a third part remains still in 
its brachygraphy. The speeches are 
more minutely detailed than usual, 
and every speech contains the actual 
words made use of, taken down with- 
out alteration or embellishment. It is 
curious that from these reports Mr. 
G. Grenville was supplied by Mr. 
Cavendish in 1769 with a copy of the 
only speech he ever published,—that 
against the motion for expelling Mr. 
Wilkes. Mr. Burke also received from 
the same quarter his speech on Ameri- 
can Taxation in 1774, which he after- 
wards printed in a corrected form. 

‘“* By the publication (says Mr. Wright) 
of this collection, the proceedings of a 
parliament which has been hitherto called 
‘The Unreported Parliament,’ will, at the 
end of sixty-five years, be more ably and 
fully recorded by the talent and persever- 
ance of one of its members, than any part 
of the Parliamentary history ofthis country 
previous to the relaxation of the stand- 
ing order of the House of Commons.’’ 


This work will consist of four or 
five volumes, and will be published in 
parts. The first part will appear as 
soon as a sufficient number of sub- 
scribers is obtained to guarantee the 
expenses of the undertaking. We 
trust that not only private liberality 
will step in to secure the publication 
of such valuable historical documents ; 
but that the national funds may be 
directed towards the success of a na- 
tional undertaking. Who would per- 
mit a singlethought of Burke’s to sleep 
in obscurity who had the means of 
bringing it forth to light? In these 
forgotten papers repose what Gibbon 
calls ‘‘ the majestic sense of Thurlow, 
the skilful eloquence of Wedderburne, 
the lively declamation of Barré, the 
legal acuteness of Dunning, the pro- 
fuse and philosophical fancy of Burke, 
and the argumentative vehemence of 
Fox; by such men (he continues) 
every operation of peace and war, 
every principle of justice and feeling, 
every question of authority and free- 
dom, was attacked and defended ; and 
the subject of the momentous contest 
was the union or separation of Great 
Britain and America.” The editor of 


this proposed work may rely on our 
warmest endeavours to promote the 
of his undertaking; 


success for 
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which, his previous publications of the 

Parliamentary History of England, 

and of the Parliamentary Debates, 

peculiarly qualify him. 

Eight Sermons preached at the Bamp- 
ton Lectures in 1838. By H. A. 
Woodgate, B.D. 

A MOST able and interesting work, 
sound in argument, close in reason- 
ing, and correct and elegant in style. 
The subject of these discourses is, 
“The Authoritative Teaching of the 
Church shown to be in conformity 
with scripture, with analogy, and the 
moral constitution of man.”’ Mr, 
Woodgate says, 





‘* T had long thought that all the argu- 
ments derived from analogy, and the 
constitution of our moral nature, which 
have been used for the defence of the 
Christian revelation generally, might be 
applied with equal force to the constitu- 
tion and polity of the Christian Church. 
On commencing, however, with that which 
claimed the earliest attention, as being 
the first in the order of importance,—the 
Rule of Faith—I found the subject grow 
in my hands; and it was soon obvious 
that the present work must be confined to 
that branch.”’ 


In the preface are some very ju- 
dicious and sound remarks on the use 
of the words Protestant and Catholic, 
on the ground taken up by the So- 
cinians and Sectarians, and on the 
Church principle, which it is the ob- 
ject of his lectures to explain and to 
defend. 


“‘With regard (he observes) to the 
Rule of Faith which it has been my ob- 
ject to vindicate in these lectures, this 
may at least be said, that no true member 
of the Anglican Church will find room to 
object to it, either in its principle or its 
results. It adds no article of faith by the 
mere authority of the Church, because 
what it professes it also tests and proves 
by Scripture ; it risks no article of faith 
by requiring the sanction of Scripture, 
because the teaching and testimony of the 
Church gives weight and authority to 
those portions of Scripture which Sec- 
tarians and Socinians reject as not being 
sufficiently explicit as proofs, on the 
(assumed) principle that Scripture is the 
guide and teacher, as well as the standard 
and proof. It fences the faith as it were 
by a double wall against the Romanist on 
one side, and the Sectarian on the other: 
to the spurious traditions of the one, it 
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opposes the authority of holy writ, as tes- 
tified by the voice of the Church from the 
beginning ; to the selfwise interpretations 
or wild deductions from Scripture which 
the other would impose, it opposes the 
genuine traditions of the Church Catholic 
as confirmed by Holy Scripture.”’ 


Again he forcibly observes, 


‘Tt may, in truth, be said, that of all 
those who profess to make Scripture in 
any way their rule, the Church alone 
practically and consistently abides by its 
principle. The Socinian will suppress or 
gloss over those texts which refer to the 
divinity of the Son and the Spirit, and the 
Holy Trinity; the Presbyterian, those 
relating to Episcopacy and Sacraments ; 
the Romanists, those that are at variance 
with his spurious traditions ; the Baptist, 
those which regard infant Baptism ; the 
Independent, those which refer to Apos- 
tolical authority and succession, and the 
whole constitution of the Church. In 
fact, not to multiply examples, each de- 
nomination in turn rejects or makes of no 
account such portions of Scripture as are 
at variance with its own tenets and views. 
It is the Church alone which may be said 
truly to receive ‘ the whole Bible.” * * 
The barriers thus formed by the autho- 
rity of Scripture onthe one side, and by 
that of the Church on the other, while 
they serve to protect each other, together 
form, as it were, the spiritual Thermopyle 
in which, and there alone, the Christian 
soldier will successfully defend the fair 
and goodly heritage of his land from the 
invading hordes, alike of the Romanist, 
the Sectarian, Socinian, and Infidel. Of 
these two citidels, the one in time past 
usurped by the Romanist was made the 
instrument of arbitrary power and oppres- 
sion, wherewith to assail the other for- 
tress, and to keep in subjection all around 
it; a protection to those only who were 
willing to be his slaves. They who would 
drive the Romanists from his exclusive 
and unlawful possession of it, have in the 
excess of their zeal well nigh levelled it to 
the ground, leaving the vineyard as much 
unprotected from external aggression, 
as it was before oppressed by those who 
should have been its protectors.’”’ 


We would gladly, if our space al- 
lowed us so to do, accompany the 
preacher through the successive steps 
of his argument, and point out to 
the reader the fair, candid, and forci- 
ble manner in which it is conducted 
throughout. Mr. Woodgate is or- 
thodox without bigotry, earnest with- 
out intemperance, and forcible without 
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dogmatism. We are afraid that his 
whole argument is too deeply reasoned 
for ordinary minds, and will require 
of them more thought and labour than 
they can give to it: but we trust that 
it will be received by churchmen and 
other educated persons with deep at- 
tention ; and we are assured that they 
will acknowledge the soundness of the 
premises, and admire the ingenuity 
and strong application of the deduc- 
tions. We are convinced that the 
great point wanting, is ‘the restora- 
tion of the authority of the Church,’ 
both as concerns its own members, as 
well as those who dissent from it. 
What the Church may soon be without 
it, may be too clearly seen, as thev are 
openly promulgated in a late volume 
*‘on Schism,” to which the prize was 
adjudged by Churchmen!! doctrines 
which would tend to the very dissolu- 
tion of the Church itself. How dif- 
erent from this wild and fanatical zeal 
is the description Mr. Woodgate gives 
of the spirit in which the Reforma- 
tion was conducted. 


‘“*A yvemarkable feature in the refor- 
mation of this country, and one which 
strongly denoted a superintending Provi- 
dence, was the circumstance that the re- 
formers so little followed the ordinary 
tendency of human nature, nor allowed 
themselves to be carried away into the 
opposite extreme to that from which they 
had recently suffered, and were now set 
free ; that having seen the authority of 
the Church so greatly abused, and carried 
to that extent as almost to lead to the 
virtual exclusion of Scripture from having 
any share of authority in forming astandard 
of faith, they did not by a natural reaction 
assign to it a corresponding excess of au- 
thority, to the exclusion of that of the 
Charch; but that many of them were still 
willing to receive as the apostles’ doctrine 
whatever had come down to them through 
the apostolic succession, whether embodied 
in liturgies, creeds, formularies, or even 
oral tradition, provided it could be found 
in and proved by Holy Scripture, admitting 
the presumptive claims of all that the 
Church had hitherto taught, until proved 
to be at variance with the Holy Scripture ; 
but at the same time claiming the right to 
refer all such teaching to the written Scrip- 
tures, before they would receive it as ne- 
cessary to be believed for salvation :— 
claiming, in fact, the right to try the 
alleged apostles’ doctrine by the Scrip- 
tures, which, by the’ admission of their 
opponents themselves, the same apostles 





wrote. Both these principles,—viz. first, 
the authority of antiquity, which may 
be termed the genuine character of the 
faith; and 2dly, the right of appeal to 
Scripture, which was its specific character, 
and which was alike essential for the at- 
tainment of truth in regard to Christian 
doctrine—doth these principles were main- 
tained by the English reformers, though 
popular ignorance and sectarian prejudice 
too frequently attribute to them the latter 
alone, and speak of the principle of the 
reformation, as though there were but one 
—as though the reformers in appealing to 
Scripture as the ultimate standard of faith 
for proof of doctrine, overlooked the di- 
vinely derived claims of the Church to be 
the ¢eacher of Christian doctrine, and her 
authority in matters of faith ; and if they 
seemed to lay a greater stress on one, and 
to say little in comparison of the other, it 
was not that they underrated the latter, 
but that the circumstances of the times 
did not require them to give it an impor- 
tance which it possessed already. At that 
time there were few that were not Catho- 
lics ; few who denied the presumptive 
claims of the Church to be heard till 
found to be at variance with Scripture. 
It was the right of appeal to Scripture 
for the truth and proof of what was taught, 
the specific character of the faith, for which 
they had to contend; and to that they na- 
turally attached, for the time, a greater 
importance ; but that they did so, consi- 
dering the circumstances under which 
they acted, would afford no proof that 
they underrated the authority of the 
Church and the presumptive claim of pri- 
mitive antiquity, even were their own 
testimony on the subject wanting.” 

We have marked down numerous 
passages in this volume, distinguished, 
as we conceive, at once by the correct- 
ness and cogency with which the ar- 
gument is conducted ; but it is out of 
our power to find room to extract 
them. We must refer our readers to 
the book itself, which, we believe, 
will be the instrument, among others, 
of destroying much error and removing 
much prejudice on a subject in which 
the deepest interests of the Church are 
involved ; and which indeed allow no 
further forbearance with increasing in- 
jury. The volume is introduced by 
the following affectionate and well- 
written dedication to one of the 
brightest ornaments in life and talents 
that the Church of England ever pos- 
sessed, 

“* To the Rev. John H. Newman, B.D. 
Fellow of Oriel College, in token of long 
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and intimate friendship, and as a tribute 
of respect to the brightest intellectual 
endowments, consecrated, throughout an 
life of consistent purity and holiness is 
the cause of Christ’s Church, this volume 
is inscribed, by his sincere and affectionate 
friend, H.O.W.”’ 





Ada, « Tale. By Camilla Needham. 


THE author of this tale says truly, 
“that there is no interest excited by 
the display of vicious passions, which 
by familiarizing the mind with vice, 
unavoidably destroys its innocence ;” 
but injury may also be done, by giving 
to the natural and even virtuous affec- 
tions of the mind, a power and strength 
which they ought not to possess, 
which is incompatible with the proper 
balance of the mind, and destructive of 
the best purposesof life. To keep young 
females from vicious companions and 
vicious books, requires no superior vi- 
gilance in the present well-regulated 
system of society; but so to educate 
them as to make good sense and good 
feeling the ruling principles of their 
conduct; to give them a mastery and 
control over their ‘‘ moods and affec- 
tions ;”” to show them the danger of 
habituating their minds to the more 
violent and attractive passions, should 
be the aim and purpose of the instruc- 
tor. We areafraid that the best heroine 
of the best novel would make a strange 
figure in the society of real life ; there 
is always more or less exaggeration of 
feeling supported by improbability of 
incident ; and those who read these 
tales of love and wonder, are in time 
inclined to expect incidents that never 
can occur, to expect changes of furtune 
against all chances of probability, and 
to count those feelings and passions 
harmless or heroic, which are destroy- 
ing all that is good and respectable in 
the mind. ‘The present story is meant 
as a warning lesson to coquettes ; 
though we must confess that the co- 
quetry of the heroine is not of a very 
dark or malignant character. She is 
the eldest of two daughters, living very 
happily, in affluence, with an affec- 
tionate father; and she pines away 
even to the gates of death, as if de- 
voured by an inward and fatal disease 
which she could not control, for re- 
morse at having behaved coquettishly 
to a person whom she knew loved her, 
but whose character is so loosely and 
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imperfectly sketched, as to render 
it impossible sufficiently to sympathize 
with the sorrows he is supposed to 
feel. Iu real life it would have ended 
in this way. Her father would have 
written the following letter to the 
lover. ‘‘ My dear Sir, My daughter 
Caroline has behaved very foolishly 
and ridiculously in coquetting with a 
coxcomb, while she is really attached 
to you. I fear she has received no good 
from a late visit to a romantic friend, 
whose boudoir is full of Mr. Bulwer’s 
novels ; indeed, I caught her reading 
‘The Violet, or La Danseuse,’ the other 
day. I can say, she now heartily re- 
grets the folly and ingratitude of her 
conduct; and we expect to see you to 
our family dinner, at 6 o’clock, as be- 
fore. Yours, &c.”’ As to the general 
merit of this work, we are afraid we 
roust say, that there is a want of force 
and finish about the characters ; they 
are but incompletely drawn. Miss 
Grey is a little caricatured, and Mrs. 
Palmer’s features are not successfully 
hit off. We recommend to theauthor of 
the work, with every feeling of respect, 
notwithstanding what we have been 
obliged to say, the attentive study of 
Miss Austen’s novels, as approaching 
the truth of nature and of life nearer 
than any stories of fiction we ever 
read; and as showing what are the 
truest and most permanent sources of 
interest, which can be drawn from the 
common incidents of life, and the cha- 
racters we meet with in the daily 
walks of socialintercourse; hersketches 
are imperishable; all is natural and 
healthy about them, though no hero 
or heroine with long dark eyelashes, 
marble brows, or chiselled lips, is to be 
found among them. 


The History and Antiquities of Car- 
lisle Cathedral. By Robert William 
Billings. 40. pt. Il. 15 plates. 
SINCE our last review (Aug. Mag. 

p. 170) Mr. Billings has produced a 

second portion of his work on this ca- 

thedral. It contains fifteen plates, 
displaying views of the architecture 
and details of the mouldings and deco- 
rations of this curious, though muti- 
lated and decayed, pile. The letter- 
press being reserved until the comple- 
tion of the work, we are only able to 
give such a notice of the work as the 
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engravings afford. The subjects have 
been chosen with equal taste, and the 
points of view selected for the per- 
spective drawings with the same de- 
gree of judgment as that which dis- 
tinguished the former portion of the 
work, 

The alterations which we noticed 
in our preceding review as having 
been made in the structure at the close 
of the thirteenth century, appear to 
have greatly injured the stability of 
that part of the older pile which was 
allowed to be retained. The introduc- 
tion of the pointed arches into the 
middle of the transept for the support 
of the tower have greatly injured that 
portion of the structure ; the walls are 
cracked by the spreading of the piers of 
the tower, and a Norman arch in the 
northern transept is so broken and 
crippled in its architrave as to render 
it a matter of surprise that it should 
not, with the superincumbent wall, 
have fallen into immediate ruin. 

Two sections of the transept, given 
in plates vi. and vit. fully show the 
extent of the alterations to which we 
have alluded, and exhibit the injury 
which is so apparent in this part; 
this latter feature is still more plainly 
seen in plate xxv1. which is a per- 
spective view of the transept. Jn this 
representation it is shown how sin. 
gularly the Norman piers have 
been applied to the support of the 
more modern pillars, intended to sus- 
tain an arch, in the Pointed style, of 
greater altitude than the older Nor- 
man work. The mode pursued in the 
conversion of Norman into Pointed 
architecture, so common in our early 
churches, may be seen in the present 
cathedral far more distinctly than 
perhaps in any other structure: the 
very method in which it was effected, 
and the gradual manner in which the 
change proceeded, is very plainly seen ; 
and for some reason the alteration 
appears to have been suddenly stopped 
when the building was in an actual 
state of transition, and just at that 
period when enough was done to 
evince what the architect intended to 
have performed if he had carried his 
entire scheme of alteration into effect. 

In plate xxxvut. is exhibited a re- 
storation of the ancient ceiling of the 
choir, which is stated to have been 
destroyed in 1764, It is remarkable 


as being a semi-cylindrical or waggon 
head ceiling; the soffite is divided by 
arched beams into compartments, 
which are subdivided into square 
panels with moulded styles, having 
shields or flowers at the angles. It 
may be regarded as a very uncommon 
example of a panelled ceiling, on ac- 
count of its semicircular section, but 
the age we should consider to be very 
late, probably after the dissolution, 
and long past the period when Gothic 
architecture had lost its purity. At 
the spring of the ceiling there are some 
remarkable brackets in the form of a 
carpenter’s square, which do not ap- 
pear to have any office to perform in 
the restored ceiling: they were, pro- 
bably, portions of an earlier one, which 
was, in all probability, not completed, 
and superseded by that which forms 
the subject of the plate. The princi- 
pal ribs still exist in a sound state, but 
the new one of lath and plaster be- 
neath them is in a state of decay, 
adding one more triumph to the many 
already recorded of the superiority of 
ancient over modern workmanship. 

The south aisle retains its original 
groining, which is of the simplest kind, 
without bosses; the arch is acutely 
pointed, the columns clustered with 
finely formed plinths and elegant 
capitals enriched with foliage, and the 
windows Jancet-shaped. The archi- 
tecture is exceedingly pure, and the 
perspective, as shown in plate xxvu. 
highly effective. 

Plate xLrv. an exterior view of the 
north transept, shews the ruins of a 
long covered arcade, very similar, in 
point of situation, to a magnificent 
crypt formerly existing at St. Saviour’s 
Church, Southwark, a view and pian 
of which is given in the Gent. Maga- 
zine for June 1835, page 602. 

The various plates of detail, of 
the Norman and Pointed styles, are 
drawn with accuracy and care, and 
contain rules for drawing the several 
arches and mouldings; so that the work 
may justly be said to hold out the 
promise which is given by the author 
in his prospectus, that his ‘‘ aim has 
been to give such a series of careful 
measurements and details that any 
portion of the whole building might 
be completely restored in the event of 
accident or decay.’’ Such an object is 
praiseworthy, and pleasing would it 
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have been if a similar work was in ex- 
istence illustrative of each one of our 
cathedrals. If from decay, or destruc- 
tion by time or accident, any portion of 
a cathedral required rebuilding, as in 
the case of York Minster, such a series 
of plates would, at least, have pos- 
sessed the merit of shewing what the 
restoration ought to have been, if the 
vanity of the architect had not allowed 
him to copy with fidelity the original 
features of the structure he had been 
employed to restore. Weshall rejoice 
to see the several cathedrals left undone 
by Mr. Britton, as well as those of 
the two newly created sees, illustrated 
in an equally copious and faithful 
manner with the one now before us; 
and we now take our leave of Mr. Bil- 
ling’s work with the full anticipation 
that the concluding portion will be 
quite equal to those which have already 
passed under our review. 


Godwin’s Churches of London. 2 vols. 
8vo. 

THIS work is now completed, and 
contains notices, with views, either on 
copper or wood, of all the Churches 
within the city of London, as well as 
St. Peter’s, Saffron Hill, and the 
Chapel of the Tower. The accounts 
of many of the churches described in 
the second volume are very briefly 
written, and illustrated only by a single 
wood-cut of the exterior. It is to be 
regretted that, in consequence of the 
determination of the publishers to con- 
fine the work to two volumes, the 
author was necessarily unable to do 
adequate justice to his subject. To 
have illustrated the buildings accord- 
ing to their importance and value, 
the structure should have been depicted 
on copper, and a profusion of ,wood- 
cuts given of the most remarkable 
objects contained in each. For in- 
stance the fonts and other carvings of 
Gibbons, and many very interesting 
monuments, with ground plans and 
other matters, ought to have been in- 
troduced, as it is after all of very little 
utility to multiply views of the churches 
of London, nearlyall of which have been 
already engraved : moreover, in conse- 
quence of the confined space, many 
of Wren’s churches are dismissed in a 
very summary manner. We think the 
chapel on Saffron Hill, which is not 
even within the limits of the city, and 
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that near Gough Square, might have 
been omitted, and the plates dedicated 
to older and more striking examples 
of church architecture. 

We take up our review from the 
point at which we left off in the Maga- 
zine for March 1838, p. 280. 

Sr. Gites, Crippiecate. In this 
church, which contains a number of 
monuments of more than common 
interest, is a tablet to the memory of 
Glover the Herald, which we notice to 
record the restoration of the inscrip- 
tion by Frederick Henry Barnwell, 
F.S.A. of Bury St. Edmond’s, a gen- 
tleman by no means unknown to our 
readers ; such examples are deserving 
of notice wherever they occur, and we 
cheerfully lend our aid to give them 
publicity. 

Sr. Vepast, Foster-LANE. The au- 
thor notices the stone coffin discovered 
in Cheapside in 1836, which we are 
pleased to hear is preserved in the 
burying ground. 

Sr. Herzen. The space allowed is 
not sufficient to do justice to this 
curious church. The view of the in- 
terior is ingeniously calculated to dis- 
play the most striking of the monu- 
ments in the pile, but it is not suffi- 
cient to shew the architecture of the 
church, of which only one arch is re- 
presented. The helmet in the vestry, 
improperly attributed to Sir John 
Crosby, appears to be suspended over 
his tomb : this is far from correct, as it 
helps to perpetuate an error. 

Sr. Mary Ascuurcu has a ceiling 
painted by Sir James Thornhill, a fact 
very little known. 

Sr. Epmunp THE Kine was repaired 
in 1833, and at this time paintings of 
Moses and Aaron were added from 
the masterly pencil of W. Etty, Esq. 
R.A 


Under the head of Sr. Laurence 
Jewry, a painting is noticed, which, a 
few years since, was to be seen at the 
altar; it represents the martyrdom of 
St. Laurence, and the effect of the 
light from the fire by which the saint 
is tormented, is very striking and mag- 
nificent; the figure of St. Laurence is 
admirably foreshortened. Why the 
painting has been removed from the 
altar to a dark corner in the vestry, is 
notexplained. It is a true specimen 
of vestry taste, and is of a piece with 
another alteration effected at the late 
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repair, which consisted in opening two 
large useless windows at the east end, 
which had been previously converted 
into niches, and in that state gave 
great effect to the beautiful eastern 
fagade. The Saint’s gridiron would 
be scarcely too severe for the punish- 
ment of such offenders against good 
taste. 

ALLHALLows, Lonpon Watt. In 
this church is a large tasteless monu- 
ment, surmounted by a bust, comme- 
morative of Mr. John Patience, archi- 
tect. The face of the bust bears an 
expression of surprise, excited, with- 
out doubt, a modern writer jokingly 
observes, by the strange architecture 
which he sees around him. This is 
quoted from Allen’s History of Lon- 
don, which contains a detailed descrip- 
tion of every church in London, 
written by a very constant correspond- 
ent of Sylvanus Urban. 

Sr. Bripve’s Church is illustrated 
by two engravings, one of which re- 
presents the steeple as seen from 
Fleet-street through the modern open- 
ing ; and the other the magnificent 
interior. The steeple was curtailed of 
eight feet of its altitude in 1764, 
** without, as it would appear, any suffi- 
cient reason for the mutilation,” the 
alteration being actually made by a 
stonemason ; thus it is that the finest 
architectural works are injured for 
want of a controlling power to super- 
intend and protect our national edi- 
fices. 

Sr. Mary ALpERMARY is illustrat- 
ed by an engraving of its fine tower, 
the probable prototype of that of St. 
Michael, Cornhill, as well as by a view 
of the interior. In this church Wren 
had so far forgot his prejudices against 
Gothic architecture as to produce, for 
the time, an unusually correct imita- 
tion of the ancient style ; but his in- 
troduction of Italian or rather French 
detail in the scrolls and shields, which 
obtrude so forcibly on the eye of the 
critical spectator, do away with much 
of the merit of the design. The light- 
ing of the north aisle (which is desti- 
tute of windows) by lantern lights in 
the ceiling, is very well managed. 
The tower, though late, is ancient, 
except the upper story, which is a very 
bungling imitation of the fine Tudor 
architecture of the lower portion. 

St. Perer, Cornuity, “ Leading 

8 
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from the church, it is said, there isa 
subterraneous passage way, the en- 
trance to which was by a flight of 
steps from the belfry. The ‘ London 
tavern apprentices,’ it is reported, 
passed through it to a considerable 
distance about thirty years ago; and 
since that time it has been bricked up.” 
We constantly hear tales of such 
underground passages ; one is said to 
exist at St. Helen’s, and another at 
St. Bartholomew’s, yet we have never 
been able either to obtain ocular evi- 
dence of the passages, or to meet with 
any person who has explored their 
hidden recesses. We think the ex- 
istence of such tunnels to be very 
apocryphal. 

It appears that ‘‘ when digging within 
the south inclosure (of the chancel), a 
few years ago, a stone coffin and urn 
were found,” and that they were very 
wisely reinterred. When so high a 
degree of antiquity is attributed to this 
church, it is particularly to be regretted 
that the site where the discovery was 
made was not carefully examined, and 
the relics preserved, as such an exami- 
nation might, perhaps, have thrown 
some light on the history of the 
church ; they were probably Roman. 

Mr. Godwin, in his preface, hints 
at the probability of the present work 
being succeeded by a continuation, 
embracing the churches in Westmin- 
ster, Southwark, &c. As this publi- 
cation is contingent on the success of 
the present, we cordially add our wish 
that the Churches of London may re- 
ceive such patronage as will enable the 
author tocarry his intention fully and 
completely into effect. 


Revue générale de l Architecture et des 
Travaux publics. Paris, 4to. 


THIS is the first number of a peri- 
odical dedicated to the study of the 
arts connected with the erection of 
buildings; architecture, sculpture, and 


painting, bridges, machinery, and 
landscape gardening, constitute the 
subjects which are intended to be dis- 
cussed and illustrated in its pages. 
The portion now before us contains an 
introduction by the editor, M. César 
Daly, explanatory of the plan and ob- 
jects of the work, and several essays 
on the history, theory, and practice of 
architecture, by various authors, with 
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a collection of miscellaneous notices 
of public works and other matters in 
connexion with the objects of the 
Revue. 

There is a clever essay on Byzantine 
architecture by M. Albert Lenoir, en- 
titled, ‘‘ Fragment d’un cours d’Archi- 
tecture Chrétienne, faitala Bibliothéque 
Royale en 1838.”’ The author assumes 
the cylindrical or octagonal form, sur- 
mounted by a dome and surrounded by 
aisles and chapels, to have been that 
which was adopted by Constantine 
in the early christian churches erected 
by him; in confirmation of which the 
basilica of the Virgin at Antioch, de- 
scribed by Eusebius, is cited as an ex- 
ample of the polygonal, and the church 
of the Ascension on the Mount of 
Olives, founded by St. Helena, as an 
example of the circular form. St. 
Marcellinus and St. Constantia at 
Rome are also brought forward as 
other specimens of this form, and the 
Holy Sepulchre might also have been 
named, which, after all its misfor- 
tunes, still retains its circular plan 
andcupola. The author then proceeds 
to Ravenna, which he adduces as an 


example in which the prototype of 


Constantine was followed in the 
western empire; this church was 
founded in 547. This class of churches 
forms the author’s firstsystem, and this, 
he considers, reaches from the fourth 
to the sixth century. His second sys- 
tem, extending from the sixth to the 
thirteenth century, takes in a class of 
churches in which the circular cupola 
is described within an exterior square 
plan; the earlier examples he takes 
from the buildings of Justinian, ad- 
ducing the church of SS. Sergius and 
Bacchus at Constantinople, styled the 
little St. Sophia, as an early and per- 
fect example, and the more important 
church of St. Sophia in the same city 
as an elaborate plan formed on the 
same idea, but retaining the elements 
of the original formation; and this 
plan, with but little variety, seems to 
have been the common form of the 
subsequent Greek churches, as may be 
seen in the Panagia Lycodimo at 
Athens. This form was further im- 
proved by the addition of several cu- 
polas, and eventually by the cruciform 
plan being distinctly developed in the 
elevation of the church, a portion of 
the structure being made to rise above 
Gent. Mae, Vot, XII. 
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the square plan in a second stage, 
answering to the clerestory of the 
Gothic cathedrals: this arrangement 
is plainly shewn ina Byzantine church 
used as the cathedral of Athens ; and it 
will be readily perceived that the 
latter plan in this, its further improved 
state, governed the structures of Bru- 
nelleschi and M. Angelo, evidently 
showing that the simple hemisphere 
of Constantine and Helena was the 
parent of the lofty central domes of St. 
Peter’s and of Florence, and their nu- 
merous successors. 

The author also traces the altera- 
tions in the form of the cupola from the 
hemisphere to the bell-shaped and other 
varieties : he points out the improve- 
ment which, to gain greater altitude, 
first elevated the cupola on a tambour, 
and consequently transferred the win- 
dows which at first were pierced in 
the vault, to the tambour, and after- 
wards, as at the church of Moné tés 
Koras, or the House of the Virgin, at 
Constantinople, in furtherance of the 
same object, elevated the dome and 
tambour on a square basement. 

It appears to us that the probable 
cause of the union of the quadrilateral 
with the circular plan arose from the 
wish to unite in one structure the two 
several forms which are met with in the 
early basilicas. Although the author 
may be perfectly correct in attributing 
the use of the circular form to Constan- 
tine, yet it must be recollected that 
the majority of the basilicas, as well 
asthe churches built in imitation of 
them, were in plan oblong squares, 
not surmounted by cupolas; thus then 
there were two sorts of churches exist- 
ing together, the oblong square with its 
aisles placed laterally to the main body, 
and the circular or polygonal with 
surrounding aisles. After these forms 
had existed many years, the architects, 
for the sake of variety, aimed at pro- 
ducing a third form, and for this pur- 
pose they determined to unite the two 
former plans, placing the circular 
church with its dome within the square 
plan: in consequence, the plan which 
resulted from this arrangement natu- 
rally assumed the form of the cross, 
and at the same time the respect to 
ancient forms and arrangements at- 
tendant on religious structures was 
preserved, and altitude was given to the 
oblong church, which at first it needed. 

3T 
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The most important change, however, 
arose from the developement of the 
cruciform plan by this arrangement, 
which soon gave to the newly created 
form such a degree of popularity as to 
banish entirely the primitive model 
from all the larger churches, although 
the oblong basilica plan kept its ground 
in the smaller churches and chapels, 
and the circular plan lingered in the 
baptistery as well as in a confined 
class of churches which aimed at 
keeping up the form of the Holy Sepul- 
chre. This appears to us to be an evi- 
dent deduction from the materials fur- 
nished by M. Lenoir, and shews the 
gradual and natural process by which 
the churches of Constantine were 
eventually improved into the magni- 
ficent fabrics of Brunelleschi, M. 
Angelo, and Wren. 

We have dealt at greater length 
with this essay than we intended, 
but church architecture is a study so 
pleasing, that, whenever new lights 
are thrown upon its history, we can- 
not refrain from enlarging our limits. 


History and Topography of Ashbourn, 
the Valley of the Dove, and the adja- 
cent Villages, with Illustrations. 8vo. 
Ashbourn. 

THIS volume is dedicated to the 
description of the beautiful scenery of 
the Dove, and the country bordering 
upon it, comprehending a number of 
villages, situated partly in Derbyshire 
and partly in the county of Stafford. 
To this interesting tract of country it 
will form an useful and instructive 
guide, having been compiled for the 
most part from the notes of an actual 
survey undertaken during the sum- 
mer of the last and the spring of the 
present year. Biographical anecdotes 
and descriptions of the churches in 
the district illustrated, are distributed 
throughout the volume; and, though 
the historical portion cannot be con- 
sidered as introducing any original 
matter to the notice of the reader, 
still there is sufficient information 
given to render it an useful companion 
to the great majority of tourists, who 
are not always of that class of readers 
who have a relish for deep antiquarian 
disquisitions. 

Ashbourn Church is very fully de- 
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scribed; our antiquarian friends will 
not fail to remember that it contains a 
brass plate recording the consecration 
of the present church on the 8th Kal. 
of May 1241. A fac-simile of this 
plate is given in Mr. Pegge’s ‘‘ Syl- 
loge.” 

The chancel is the only portion of 
the existing pile which agrees in the 
style of its architecture with the date 
given in the inscription. The church 
is at present undergoing what is styled 
a restoration, under the direction of 
Mr. Cottingham ; two of the features 
of this (so called) restoration, as de- 
tailed in the present volume, appear 
to consist in the destruction of the 
screen between the nave and the chan- 
cel, and also the porch on the south 
side of the nave, the inner doorway 
being removed, and a window inserted 
uniform with those on eachside. We 
have yet to learn that throwing open 
chancels and throwing down porches, 
can be considered, at least in an anti- 
quarian point of view, as approach- 
ing to any thing like a restoration 
of an ancient church. 

The monuments in the church are 
highly valuable, and some of them are 
described with tolerable accuracy ; but 
an ancient tomb having ‘its upper 
surface inlaid with brass, on which 
are traced several curious and intri- 
cate designs,’”’ ought not to have been 
dismissed so summarily in any work 
pretending to possess in the least 
degree an antiquarian character. 

At p. 111, a publication is referred 
to, which is characterised “as an ela- 
borate and important work on the 
chronology of the Scriptures,’ pub- 
lished in 1762, by Dr. Kennedy, rec- 
tor of Bradley; this work was ap- 
proved of and probably corrected by 
Dr. Johnson, and it may be regarded 
as a production deserving of the atten- 
tion of those who are alarmed at the 
startling speculations of modern geo- 
logists. 

The residences of poets are sure to be 
interesting, however humble they may 
be as examples of building. ‘‘The 
cottage in which Moore wrote his 
celebrated ‘ Lalla Rookh,’ is a small 
plain-looking tenement, standing on an 
eminence in Upper Mayfield. The 
poet appears to have resided here at 
intervals between the years 1813— 
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1817.” P. 209, a wood-cut of the 
cottage is annexed. 

At page 215 will be found a full 
and pleasing biography of the late 
highly accomplished Michael Thomas 
Sadler. 

P. 222. Norbury Church is a struc- 
ture replete with interest to the anti- 
quary. The mouldings of the battle- 
ments of the chancel of the church 
possess rather an uncommon feature ; 
they are formed with canted instead 
of horizontal lines, as well in the bat- 
tlements as the embrasure. Although 
this is an architectural feature of some 
peculiarity, yet we cannot agree with 
the author in supposing that the 
form was adopted in allusion to the 
lines of the vair in the Norbury 
arms. The stained glass existing in 
this church is very valuable; it dates 
about 1473. 

The very pleasing custom of pre- 
senting garlands of flowers to newly 
married couples, on leaving the 


church, is still prevalent among the 
villagers of Alton. P.275. This villageis 
distinguished by the splendid mansion 
and picturesque domain of the Earl 


of Shrewsbury, of which a description 
is given. 

The most curious subject in the bio- 
graphical department of the work is 
the memoir of Mr. Richard Cadman 
Etches, a native of Ashbourn, and a 
merchant and shipowner in London, 
who it is said performed many essen- 
tial services to his country in the pe- 
riod which succeeded the French re- 
volution and the subsequent war. 
Among the many important mea- 
sures said to be effected through his 
agency, One was a negotiation for 
an exchange of prisoners with France, 
by which upwards of 12,000 English 
prisoners were restored to their 
country, at an expense not exceeding 
six hundred pounds. Another was 
the successful plan he formed, and 
carried into execution, for the libera- 
tion of the valiant but now neglected 
Sir Sydney Smith from the Temple 
at Paris. A vast number of other 
projects of great importance to the 
country appear to have been started 
by this gentleman, and adopted by 
the ministry of his day. Mr. Etches 
appears to have been honoured with 
the confidence of the government to a 
high degree, during the time when his 
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utility was felt; but, in common with 
many other political characters, may 
have been forgotten when his ser- 
vices were less needed. He died in 
London in 1817 or 1818. 

The author or compiler of the pre- 
sent volume would have rendered his 
book more valuable if he had made use 
of the higher order of antiquarian 
authorities; the margin is crowded 
with references to a number of works, 
chiefly distinguished for their popular 
and in general superficial character ; 
for instance, some very general remarks 
on sepulchral monuments, which could 
be useful only to the merest tyro in 
antiquities, are supported by no higher 
authorities than the “ Pictorial History 
of England,” and ‘‘ Gould’s Diction- 
ary of Painters.’’ The greater portion 
of the historical matter is compiled, 
as appears by the margin, from the 
“Beauties of England and Wales,” a 
work in itself a mere compilation ; and 
from the author’s account of the Ash- 
bourn inscription he does not seem to be 
even acquainted with a book so com- 
mon as Pegge’s Sylloge of Inscriptions. 
The Roll of Battle Abbey is repeat- 
edly quoted, without the slightest ex- 
pression of a doubt having ever been 
raised upon its authority. The com- 
piler was probabiy unused to topogra- 
phical authorship at the time he com- 
menced his publication; so far as his 
personal knowledge extended, he has 
rendered his book serviceable to the 
tourist, and if writers of guide books 
would furnish their readers with ac- 
curate descriptive accounts, supported 
only by such historical matter as may 
be absolutely necessary to assist the 
elucidation of their subject, they 
would produce a smaller, it is true, 
but at the same time a book equally as 
instructive and amusing as one in 
which its pages are spun out with quo- 
tations from the mere popular works 
of the day. 


— 


Mabinogion, Part IT. Peredur the son 
of Evrawc. Imp. 8vo. 

[Although this publication was briefly 
noticed in our last Number, p. 392, the 
following remarks from the same pen 
which noticed the First Part, have a just 
claim for insertion. ] 

LADY Charlotte Guest, notwith- 
standing the allurements of fashion- 
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able society, which her position in the 
world constantly sets before her, and 
the duties of domestic presidency 
which a splendid establishment in the 
country renders imperative, contrives 
to find time for the pursuits of anti- 
quarian literature. We have another 
tale of olden times produced by her 
application and liberality, entitled, 
Peredur the son of Evrawc, the same 
mythological personage as the Nor- 
man fabliaux have styled Percival de 
Galles, which clearly indicates whence 
they received the narrative. Here 
thenis another assurance thatthe whole 
of the Mabinogion will in due course be 
placed before the public with all the 
illustrations to be derived from the 
best libraries on the continent, as well 
as in this island. 

At the commencement of the volume 
is the continuation of the Norman 
poem, the Chevalier au Lion, which ap- 
peared in the last ; next some learned 
notes on the Forest of Breceliande 
and the Fountain of Baranton; fol- 
lowed by a notice respecting the pro- 
perties of Llyn Dulyn in Snowdon. 
We have then the German versions of 
Sir Ywaine by Hartmann Von der Aue, 
and Ulric Turkheim ; also the Scandi- 
navian, Swedish, and Icelandic, the 
last being illustrated by fac-similes 
from two MSS. in the British Museum. 

A lithographic specimen from the 
Llyvyr céch o Hergest, in the library 
of Jesus College, Oxford, is prefixed 
to the tale of Peredur the son of Ev- 
rawe, taken from the commencement 
of the story; and another is added 
from a MS. in the possession of Mr. 
Justice Bosanquet. This mabinogi is 
a series of adventures, many of which 
are totally unconnected with others, 
which detracts in a great degree from 
the interest it might otherwise afford. 
If, however, it be Jess entertaining 
than that of the Lady of the Fountain, 
it nevertheless affords its helps to- 
wards the elucidation of the manners 
and habits of our ancestors. From 
several examples the following may 
be usefully selected. 

That the original MS. was earlier 
than the time of Edward II. may be 
inferred, among others, from this pas- 
sage (p. 306): ‘* And upon this the 
knight ran at him (Peredur) furiously, 
and struck him a violent blow with 
the shaft of his lance, between the 
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neck and the shoulder.” Now at the 
period mentioned that part would have 
been especially guarded by those sin- 
gular protections called ailettes, or 
little wings, which appear sometimes 
in front, sometimes behind, and at 
others on the side, and equally vari- 
ous in shape, as squares, circles, pen- 
tagons, shield-like, &c. They were 
introduced towards the close of the 
reign of Edw. I. and continued until 
the commencement of that of Edward 
III. Comparing this with a passage 
in the Morte d’Artur, cited in the notes, 
we find that this was a favourite part 
to attack in most encounters. ‘‘ The 
messagers shamefully”? sent Arthur 
‘‘ word they wold none of his yeftes ; 
but that they were come to gyve hym 
yeftes with hard swerdys betwixt the 
neck and the sholders.”” Here then, 
probably, we see what gave especial 
rise to the ailettes, and their preva- 
lency was long enough to bring this 
system of aggression into desuetude; 
until a similar cause occasioned the 
passegardes of the first part of the 
sixteenth century. 

The word pebyll, which occurs iu 
pages 279 and 281, has been trans- 
lated a ‘‘tent,”’ which is according to 
the ordinary acceptation ; but as this 
conveys to the mind a mere covering 
of canvass, it had been better to have 
kept more close to that from which 
it was taken, and Englished it by the 
word “pavilion.” The passages are 
highly curious. ‘And the next day 
Peredur arose, and he equipped him- 
self and his horse for the tournament ; 
and among the other tents (pavilions) 
he beheld one, which was the fairest 
he had ever seen. And he saw a 
beauteous maiden leaning her head 
out of the window of the tent (pa- 
vilion), and he had never seen a 
maiden more lovely than she.”—‘ And 
Peredur went and sat down in the 
outer chamber of the tent (pavilion), 
and she came and placed herself by 
his side.”—‘* And the next day he 
went to visit her, and when he came 
into the tent (pavilion), there was no 
one chamber less decorated than the 
others.” Here we have a building of 
boards as well as canvass, with several 
chambers, and those lighted by win- 
dows and highly decorated. Similar 
temporary erections had been observed 
by the Crusaders as used by Asiatic 
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chieftains, and therefore their intro- 
duction was Oriental. 

Such early use of the luxury of car- 
pets in this island would, perhaps, 
hardly have been conceived; but we find 
that Eastern comfort had been observed 
equally as much as the pavilions, and 
the authority, pp. 282 and 354, is 
too curious to be omitted: ‘ Arthur 
was at Caerlleon upon Usk, his prin- 
cipal palace ; and in the centre of the 
floor of the hall were four men sitting 
on acarpet of velvet (eisted ar lean 
obali).”” Here then we have a manu- 
facture with the pile cut in the manner 
of our modern hearth-rugs ; and even 
if it came from Persia, the use of it for 
great personages must have been pretty 
extensive in the thirteenth century to 
have been assigned to a palace in 
Wales. 

But we learn the elegant state of the 
arts from the description p. 353 of a 
goblet for wine, the stand of which had 
the form of ‘‘ a wild beast’s claw,” an 
ornament appropriated often at that 
period to the terminations of the legs 
of stools and tables. 

It would tend to set the question at 
rest whether the Welsh derived the 
practice of armorial bearings from the 
Normans, as is most probable, or 
whether it originated among them- 
selves, were a diligent search made 
for heraldic terms among their most 
ancient authors ; for the latter posi- 
tion can only be maintained by shew- 
ing their originality. We have, at 
page 284, the Welsh word for a fess, 
which is athrawst, or rather thrawst ; 
but as this is derived from traws, 
“across,” its testimony per se is of 
no great force. The passage, p. 356, 
runs thus: 


‘« And while they were equipping them- 
selves, behold a knight came to the gate, 
and he had the size and strength of a 
warrior, and was equipped with arms and 
habiliments, (dillat, ‘ cloathing,’ namely 
his own surcoat and his horse’s housing). 
And he went forward and saluted Arthur, 
and all of his household, except Gwalch- 
mai. And the knight had upon his shoul- 
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der a shield ingrained with gold, with a 
fesse of azure blue upon it, and his whole 
armour (armorial bearings) was of the same 
hue.’’ 


The housing and surcoat being em- 
blazoned like the shield, fixes the cos- 
tume to the latter half of the thirteenth 
century. 

The chess-board, mentioned at p. 
358, must have been about the size of 
the door against which it was placed. 
Many notices occur in the old roman- 
ces of such large tables ; and Strutt 
records the existence of some for other 
games within his memory. 

We have, in this slight sketch of the 
present number of the Mabinogion, 
endeavoured to point out the informa- 
tion it is calculated to convey ; and 
again congratulate the public that a 
liberal purse and unwearied exertions 
are busily employed in the production 
of such a mass of curious reading as 
is contained in the Mabinogion. 


A Guide to Naworth and Lanercost ; or, 
Historical and Descriptive Accounts 
of Naworth Castle and Lanercost 
Priory, and a Life of Lord William 
Howard. Carlisle: by Samuel Jeffer- 
son. 12mo. 

THIS is a pleasing guide-book, of- 
fered by the author of the History of 
Carlisle (which was reviewed in our 
May number, p. 516), to those of 
his friends who devote a summer’s 
holiday to a visit to the towers of 
Naworth, or the mouldering arches of 
Lanercost. 

Naworth Castle, the chief residence 
of the Dacres lords of Gilsland, has 
been characterised by Sir Walter Scott 
as ‘‘one of those extensive baronial 
seats which marked the splendour of 
our ancient nobles, before they ex- 
changed the hospitable magnificence 
of a life spent amongst numerous 
tenantry, for the uncertain honours 
of court attendance, and the equi- 
vocal rewards of ministerial favour.” 
It was here that the celebrated Lord 
William Howard, better known as 
Bold or Belted Will Howard,* a man 





* “Lord William,’ says Mr. Howard, in his Memorials of the Howard Family, 
‘is in the Lay of the Last Minstrel called by Sir Walter Scott Belted Will Howard, 
meaning, I apprehend, that he was in the habit of wearing the daldrick, or broad belt, 


which was formerly worn as a distinguishing badge by persons of high station. 


But 


this, as to him, is not at all founded on fact, as the belts which he wears in his pictures 
are particularly narrow. But the characteristic epithet with which his name has come 
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of superior talents, as well as exten- 
sive territory, passed a long life in 
the exercise of vice-regal power : and 
what renders the place particularly 
interesting, is the circumstance that, 
from the death of that distinguished 
personage in the year 1640, 


‘< This castle has undergone little alte- 
rations, either in respect of the buildings, 
furniture, ornaments, or appearance. It 
seems, like few fortresses of so much 
strength, to have escaped during the 
ensuing season of devastation and blood- 
shed, as no record exists to show that it 
was held either for the King or Parlia- 
ment.’’ (P. 14.) 

“« The castle of Kirkoswald being dis- 
mantled about the year 1604, by Lord 
Dacre of the South, the ceilings of the 
hall and chapel, with their curious paint- 
ings, were purchased by Lord William, 
who applied them to the same uses at 
Naworth, and the repairs were proceeding 
when the castle was visited by Camden in 
1607.”’ (P. 23.) 


At the end of the picture gallery, a 
massive iron-grated door, secured with 
huge bolts, forms the entrance to the 
rooms which remain as Lord William 
Howard left them. 


“* After passing through a short dark 
passage, the first apartment is entered. 
It is a bedchamber, retaining its original 
furniture, measuring 14 feet by 18 feet ; 
the floor is formed of a hard composition, 
and the mantlepiece has sculptured on it 
three shields, with the arms of Dacre 
—— those of Vaux, Lancaster, and 

e Morville ; Dacre impaling Greystock 
(modern); and Boteler of Wemme im- 
palin, , supposed to be Vaux. The 
shields are all surrounded by the garter, 
and on labels between them is the motto 
Fort en loiaité, The walls are wains- 
coted with oak and covered with tapestry. 
On pushing aside a panel of the wainscot 
near the fire-place, there is a dark apart- 
ment vaulted with stone, and guarded at 
the entrance by a strong door of oak. 

** Above the bedchamber and secret 
room are two other apartments, forming 
a library and a private chapel. A circular 
stone staircase, dark and narrow, admit- 
ting only one person to ascend at a time, 





conducts to these rooms. The library is 
of the same size as the chamber beneath 
it, but more gloomy. It is fitted up with 
plain closets, filled with a valuable collec. 
tion of old works on history, school-divyi- 
nity, &c. There was formerly a good 
collection of MSS. in this library, but 
only a few of them now remain, and those 
of little value.* 

‘There is, however, one extremely 
curious document, containing a life of 
Joseph of Arimathea (‘ extractus de libro 
quem invenit Theodosius imperator in Je- 
rusalem ’) and his twelve disciples ; to- 
gether with a history of saints, with the 
number of years or days for which each 
could grant indulgences in the monastery 
of Glastonbury. It is written on six large 
skins of fine vellum, beautifully illumi- 
nated, and is pasted in a wooden case, with 
two folding leaves, the dimensions of which 
are two feet by three feet. There is an 
old reading desk of four sides, in the form 
of a pyramid, with a flattened apex ; which, 
by means of a screw passing through the 
centre, can be raised or depressed at 
pleasure, 

‘The windows of this chamber are 
narrow, and are reached by an ascent of 
three steps. The ceiling is richly carved, 
in a similar manner to the ceiling in the 
deanery of Carlisle. The corbels and 
bosses are embellished with armorial de- 
vices. Here Lord William passed much 
of his time; ‘a lover of the venerable 
antiquity,’ as he was styled by Camden, 
having closed his door, he could pursue 
his favourite study without interruption.” 


Mr. Jefferson has presented us with 
the copy of a catalogue of the library. 
From the dates of some of the books, 
it appears to have been made some 
time subsequently to Lord William’s 
day; ‘though the greater number of 
them are the best historical and learned 
works that were published in his life- 
time. One volume, a Treatise on the 
Real Presence, contains the autograph 
of John Fisher, Episcopus Roffensis ; 
another was a present from an Abbat 
of Fountains. On the title-page of most 
of the books is the autograph of Lord 
William Howard, written in a good 
hand, and, in some cases, a short 
remark is added. For instance, in a 





down to our times is Bauld, meaning ‘ Bold Wyllie.’ That of his lady is ‘ Bessie with 
the braid apron ;’ not, I conceive, from any embroidery of that part of her dress, but 
using the word broad, which is often so pronounced, in allusion to the breadth or 


extent of her possessions.’’ 


aa Lysons states that most of these MSS. are now in the library of the Heralds’ 
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book of Martin Luther’s is written, 
William Howarde. Volo sed non valeo 
(the family motto), non possum quod 
desidero. Onacopy of Calvin’s In- 
stitutes, 1569, is Qui sibi videtur stare 
videat ne cadat. Onacopy of Galatea 
is, for thear glory is to change, and thear 
liberty is to rainge. On another vo- 
lume is the softer language of conjugal 
affection, Merces amoris amor. Mary 
Howarde. W. Howarde. 1582. 

The three officers, the diary of whose 
tour in 1634 is preserved among the 
Lansdowne manuscripts, were hospit- 
ably entertained by Lord William 
Howard and his lady at Corby castle. 
The writer says— 


“These noble twaine (as it pleas’d 
themselves to tell us themselves) could 
nott make above 25 yeares both togeather 
when first they were marry’d, that now 
can make above 140 yeares, and are very 
hearty well and merry, and long may they 
continue soe, for soe have they all just cause 
to pray, that live neere them; for their 
hospitality and fre entertainment agrees 
with their generous and noble extraction, 
and their yeares retains the memory of 
their honourable predecessors’ bountifull 
housekeeping.’’ 


This little book includes a very in- 
teresting biography of Lord William 
Howard, for which the materials have 
been furnished in the elaborate and 
very magnificent volume, of Memorials 
of the Howard family, recently printed 
by Mr. Howard of Corby. 

The ancient MS. relative to the 
abbey of Glastonbury, described in 
the extract we have given respecting 
‘ the library, is the same which was 
inquired after by the late Mr. Douce, 
in our Magazine, shortly before the 
publication of Warrer’s History of 
Glastonbury. We are happy to find 
that it is still preserved. 

In p. 37 we find mentioned four 
large carvings of wood, in the great 
hall, ‘representing a griffin, a unicorn, 
a dolphin, and a bull; these,” it is 
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added, “formed the crests of the 
Dacre, Multon, Greystock, and Grim- 
thorp families, and have evidently been 
made to carry banners with the same 
arms.” Gigantic carvings of this kind 
are seen over the gateways of several 
of the castles in the North, as at 
Hilton, and elsewhere. We notice 
the present description, to remark 
upon the inaccuracy of the term crests ; 
they would more properly be called 
supporters. At the time of their exe- 
cution they used to be called ‘‘ beasts,” 
and only one was used, which bore the 
arms on a banner, as mentioned in the 
present case. The ancient crests of 
these families, it will be found on in- 
quiry, were something different: for 
all ancient crests are such as a knight 
might really carry on his head, not an 
entire animal, neither an elephant 
nor a castle,—though very frequently 
an animal’s head. 

In p. 39 we find mentioned the name 
of an old painter, who adorned the 
panels of the ceiling of the chapel with 
the heads of the genealogy of Christ, 
springing from the root of Jesse, in 
fifty-four compartments. It is given 
‘‘Magister Lucas Egliement, Pictor 
mpxII,” But we suspect there may 
be some trifling error. Can the artist 
be the same with Louis Cornelii, son 
of Cornelius Engelbert, who, as no- 
ticed by Walpole in his Anecdotes of 
Painting, came to England and was 
made painter to Henry the Eighth? 
The date appears full early for him; 
but in that also there may be some 
mistake. 

We have not time to accompany Mr. 
Jefferson to Lanercost abbey, though 
he appears to have described the ruins 
of its architecture in a very satisfactor 
manner; but we will now conclude wit 
the following very elegant verses, by 
the present heir apparent of Naworth, 
who appears to inherit the poetical 
talents of his late grandfather, Frede- 
rick Earl of Carlisle : 


LINES TO A JASMINE TREE IN THE ‘‘ COURT OF NAWORTH CASTLE,”’ 
Written by Viscount Morpeth. 


My slight and slender jasmine tree 
That bloomest on my border tower, 

Thou art more dearly loved by me 
Than all the wreaths of fairy bower. 

I ask not, while I near thee dwell, 
Arabia’s spice or Syria’s rose ; 

Thy light festoons more freshly smell, 
Thy virgin white more freshly glows. 
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My mild and winsome jasmine tree, 
That climbest up the dark grey wall, 
Thy tiny flowrets seem in glee 
Like silver spray-drops down to fall ; 
Say, did they from their leaves thus peep 
When mail’d moss-troopers rode the hill; 
When helmed warders paced the keep, 
And bugles blew for Belted Will? 


My free and feathery jasmine tree, 
Within the fragrance of thy breath 
Yon dungeon grated to its key, 
And the chain’d captive pined for death. 
On border fray, on feudal crime, 
I dream not while I gaze on thee ; 
The chieftains of that stern old time 
Could ne’er have loved a jasmine tree, 


Etymology of Southwark. By Ralph 
Lindsay, F.S.A. Third Edition, 8vo. 
pp. 28. 

THE good worthy man (whether 
very old or very young we know not) 
who has been at the pains of forming 
this compilation, appears to be one of 
those harmless antiquaries who may 
be allowed to ride their hobbies 
without much inconvenience to the 
community, but who unfortunately 
are not likely to raise the reputation 
of the craft among scholars or men of 
science and penetration. Mr. Lindsay 
has here strung together about a hun- 
dred instances in which the name of 
Southwark occurs, in various ancient 
documents ; and the result is, he says, 
that “‘ it will be seen how remarkably 
the original name has been preserved 
throughout.” By ‘“ remarkably,” it 
must be supposed he means more than 
is usually the case. But is that the 
fact? On the contrary, had he 
inquired into the names of other 
places, besides his own dear ‘ Bo- 
rough,” if, for instance, he had looked 
into the index of Domesday Book, he 
would have found that the general 
rule is, that the ancient names of our 
Saxon villare do remain, with slightly 
varying orthography, down to the 
present day, and it is only in the ex- 
ceptions that anything ‘‘ remarkable” 
occurs. The compiler calls his bead- 
roll ‘‘ the following notices of the 
etymology of the ancient town and bo- 
rough of Southwark ;”’ yet among the 
whole, we do not actually find one 
etymological passage. It is true the 
etymology of Southwark (in Domes- 
day Sudwerche) does not stand in need 
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of explanation even to an unlettered 
ear, when a person is once aware of 
the relative situation of the place to 
the city of London. Its etymology, 
instead of requiring a book, may be 
told in a single line.* But Mr. Lind- 
say’s ‘‘ notices” really concern ortho- 
graphy, not etymology; and, not- 
withstanding he professes himself sa- 
tisfied that the name has remained the 
same, yet still he is not able to divest 
himself of a misapprehension, which 
we know is a popular error, (arising, 
perhaps, from our modern literal dis- 
tinctions in surnames,) that any differ- 
ence in spelling forms at once another 
name. So in p. 13, we are told that 
Sudwerche is ‘“‘ said to be its first 
name.”? Such lengthened researches 
as are here laid before us ought to su- 
persede what any one may have idly 
** said”; and, if our etymologist al- 
lows that there have been more names 
than one, what becomes of his state- 
ment already quoted that “ the origi- 
nal name has been preserved through- 
out”? 

The arrangement of these collec- 
tanea is, for the most part, chronolo- 
gical; the object being, we presume, 
to exhibit the gradual modification of 
the orthography, from its earliest to 
its modern form; but, to mar this 





* It might, perhaps, have been ex- 
pected that we should have had more 
names of the kind. We recollect only 
the town of Newark, and the Newark at 
Leicester, an addition to the ancient cas- 
tle. And perhaps the castle of Wark, in 
Northumberland, was the Work, par emi- 
nence. 
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fair picture of the stream of history, 
we find introduced, here and there, 
references at second or third hand, 
and in the intervening channels of in- 
formation that respect has not been 
paid to old spelling on which the in- 
quiry mainly depends. The conse- 
quence is, that the form of the name 
in the time of Elizabeth or James I. 
(Southwarke) or its modern form, is 
given to records of the 13th century : 
and the “ etymological” or ortho- 
graphical value of the quotation is 
lost. In several other cases, the vari- 
ations (which are out of ali rule) have 
evidently arisen from the errors of 
transcribers or printers, and in some 
instances it is not our antiquary’s 
own dear Borough after all, but a 
Southwick that is mentioned. 


“* Suwic. —‘Rege apud Suwic.’ It 
seems (1 Mad. 68) to have been one of 
the King’s palaces. (37 Hen. III. 
1217.)” 

We have traced the original of this 
* palace,” and it is evidently a gra- 
tuitous suggestion of the index-maker 
to Madox. 


‘¢ Suwic, seems to be one of the King’s 
palaces, 37 Henry III. p. 47.” 


But on turning to the page (which 
is 47 not 68,) there is nothing about a 
palace, but a plain ‘“‘“T. Rege apud 
Suwicum,” no doubt Southwick in 
Hampshire, for the King was about 
to embark from Portsmouth for Gas- 
cony. That the 37 Hen. Ill. answers 
to the year 1253, instead of 1217, is 
only another specimen of our author’s 
accuracy; but it is a more material 
matter that the grant of the Bailiwick of 
Southwark just before mentioned, if 
recorded on the Patent Roll of 35 
Henry III. belongs to 1251 instead of 
1215. The variety of wicks inserted 
in p. 18, from the third volume of the 
Inquisitiones post Mortem, belong toa 
diversity of counties, Wilts, Sussex, 
Devon, Northampton, &c. as Mr. 
Lindsay will find if he turns to the 
pages referred to, instead of content- 
ing himself with the index. 

Thus, on the whole, it is shown that 
this extraordinary catalogue presents 
anything but an accurate succession 
of the orthography of the name of 
Southwark, allowing that such a suc- 
cession could prove of much value or 
curiosity. In fact, the variation has 

Gent, Mag, Vot. XII. 
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been very small all along, a circum - 
stance which has naturally resulted 
from the name being of English deri- 
vation, and always well enough under- 
stood. 

That the references here collected 
would, to a certain extent, suggest 
some of the materials of a history of 
Southwark, we are very willing to ad- 
mit ; and had they been published with 
no other pretensions but to facilitate 
that object, and arranged into proper 
heads for the purpose, it would have 
been ungrateful not to have thanked 
Mr. Lindsay on the part of the public.* 

It may, however, be too much to 
expect that our antiquary should ever 
proceed to develope the history of 
Southwark in a sensible and useful 
manner ; but when he has fully satis- 
fied himself (should that consumma- 
tion ever arrive) on this eternal “ ety- 
mology”’ of Southwark, (already, be 
it observed, produced in a “‘ third edi- 
tion,”) we hope he will duly proceed 
to investigate that of ‘the Borough,” 
its name ‘‘ by way of pre-eminence in 
the 18th and 19th centuries” (p. 23) ; 
and then perhaps he will be able to 
answer his own question (p. 16) 
“Does not the Saxon appellation 
Londoun Byrig, to which the Britons 
ran after their defeat by Hengist at 
Crayford in Kent, (A.D. 457,) imply 
that there was a bridge at that time 
in London ?” 

It is well known that beginners in 
mathematics have to pass a pons asi- 
norum. It would now seem that incep- 
tor etymologists have to surmount 
a similar difficulty. However, we 
hope that our friend is already ‘“‘ over 
his bridge.” It really appears almost 
superfluous to remark,—did we not 
find that people not only read, but write 
and print, in ignorance,—that there 
was a time when even “ the City” did 
not rejoice in that title, when London 





* We may mention that the most vatu- 
able part of this treatise is a brief notice 
of Mr. Gwilt’s collection of Roman anti- 
quities found in Southwark, accompanied 
by a print of one of his most remarkable 
vases. We believe something more has 
been published respecting Mr. Gwilt’s an- 
tiquities, in Allen’s London and Taylor’s 
History of St. Saviour’s; but we regret 
that he has not himself composed a more 
complete account of them. g 

3 
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herself (in common with the other 
Anglo-Saxon cities) was contented to 
be styled a byrig; and when “the 


Floreston, or the New Lord of the 
Manor, &c. Had the author confined 
himself to his purpose of treating some 
uninviting subjects in a readable manner, 
and calling up the more generous sympa- 
thies into life and activity, it would have 
been better than declaring against ‘‘ the 
enormous wealth of the Church,’’ and 
‘‘her subjection to worldly interests ;’’ 
and maintaining that ‘‘ Tolerance is one 
of the Church’s most od‘ous vices !’’ 


Argentine; an Autobiography.—This 
may or may not be a real autobiography ; 
but it is full of great improbabilities, and 
on that account possesses no very great 
interest. 

Historical Reveries, by a Suffolk Vil- 
lager. 1839.—Whoever this villager may 
be, he is possessed of a very creditable 
share of poetic power and feeling ; so that 
many of his poems may be read with plea- 
sure and setisfaction. The poems are 
rather long to make ‘ excerpta’”’ of; 
but we will give a specimen from one. 


Tue SHEPHERDS’ VIGIL. 


Silent and calm and beautiful 
The starry night came down, 

Where rush Saloa’s waters cool, 
Where Kedar’s deserts frown, 

And deep its quie’ shadow fell 

Upon the hills of Israel. 

The dark green hills where once of old 
The patriarch’s tents were seen, 

Where lay the still and peaceful fold 
The hanging cliffs between, 

Which in his earlier, happier days, 

Heard the sweet Psalmist’s lyre of praise. 


And lovely lay the land around, 
Lovely as when of yore 
The footsteps of her God were found 
Upon her olive shore ; [closed, 
And when, her vine-wreathed gates un- 
The shadow of her Rock reposed. 


In Bethlehem his father’s sheep 
The son of Jesse fed ; 

And still, o’er crag and palm-crown’d steep 
Of scepter’d Judah spread, 

A thousand folded fleeces shone, 

Like snow on mountain Lebanon. 


Far, far along the purple heights 
That stretch into the sky, 
Scatter’d as in calm summer nights 
The clouds on Heaven lie, 
When distant founts are heard to play, 
And the loud wind is hush’d away. 
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Borough” was merely a suburban 
adjunct,—her Suthweorche. 


Silently rose the hour when He, 
Once wellin Judah known, 

Came to his Temple suddenly, 
Came veiled and alone, 

A stranger in the present land 

Their fathers gather’d from his hand. 


He who hath pass’d the palace by 
In lonely roofs to rest, 
The dweller in Eternity, 
The contrite spirit’s guest,— 
Tho’ angels were his heralds then, 
His message sent to shepherd men. 


Watching among the dark green hills, 
In the night’s shadow roll’d, 
Listening but to the far-off rills, 
The low bleat of the fold; 
They saw the awful mantle furl’d 
That wraps us from the hidden world. 


And voices, not of this world’s mirth, 
But gladness far more deep, 

From such as watch’d the ancientearth 
Or broke on holy sleep, 

Startling the dreamer’s dazzled eye, 

Swept in unearthly splendour by. 


They heard the words which never now 
The ear of night may hear ; 

Earth’s faded and defiled brow 
Feels no bright presence near ; 

And pathless is the mountain sod 

So long by angel footsteps trod. 


Thou who hast walk’d the earth alone, 
With sad and weary feet, 

Thou who hast left thine ancient throne 
Thy strayed sheep to meet, 

Tho’ fallen and lost the guilty spot, 

Yet oh! do thou forsake it not ! 


At p. 33 the pronunciation of the word 
pavemented as a trisyllable as ‘‘ pamented,”’ 


‘¢ All pavemented with stone and shell,’’ 


is a Suffolk provincialism, which probably 
slipt the author’s attention. 


The Outlaw; a Drama, in five acts. 
By Robert Story. The author speaks 
very modestly of his work, and in his 
modesty may be found a test of its merit. 
It certainly is not exactly fitted for re- 
presentation; but its incidents are in- 
teresting, its sentiments poetical and 
pleasing, and its language and versification 
well selected and harmonious. It is dedi- 
cated to Miss Currer, of Eshton Hall, 
Yorkshire; and the patron need not be 
ashamed of her poet. 
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The Revelation of St. John explained. 
By H. W. Lovett. 8vo. 1838.—The part 
of this interpretation which most interests 
us, is that which includes from the fourth 
trumpet and vial to the seventh; and 
which the author supposes prefigures the 
discords, cruelty, tyranny, and impiety of 
the French Revolution. Should the typi- 
cal language of the apostle refer to modern 
times and events that are passing on con- 
temporaneously withus ; we knownoevent, 
hardly within the compass of modern his- 
tory, which hasproduced, yea, whichis pro- 
ducing so important an effect on the minds 
of men and the structure of society, as the 
French Revolution ; nor certainly could it 
possibly lie beyond the bounds of the pro- 
phetic vision and declaration, if they, as 
we repeat, are still unfulfilled. Mr. 
Lovett’s volume is written with candour, 
knowledge, and far more discretion and 
moderation than most of his fellow la- 
bourers in the same arduous field of in- 
quiry ; and we perceive, in consequence of 
its merits, that it has passed through a 
second edition. 

Life of Margaret Beaufort, Countess 
of Richmond. By Caroline A. Halsted. 
—A very pleasing subject for a female 
pen! The memoir obtained the honorary 
premium awarded by the Directors of the 
Gresham Commemoration, 1839; and 
very deservedly ; for it is written with 
care, research, and ability: the facts 
connected with the history of that illus- 
trious person recorded in this volume, 
are given from authentic sources, printed 
and MS.; and some errors that have 
passed current are detected. In the bio- 
graphy of Margaret, Miss Halsted also 
has interwoven a history of the times in 
which she lived, and thereby given a 
double interest to her work, which we 
think worthy to be placed beside that of 
Miss Aikin (and that is no slight praise), 
and is far superior to some of the late his- 
tories by female hands. 


Report on the Geology of Cornwall, 


Devon, and West Somerset. By H. T. 
de la Beche, F.R.S. #vo.—Of this most 
elaborate and scientific work, it would be 
difficult in any reasonable compass to give 
an abridged account : and it is not suited 
for extracts. It embraces an account of 
the physical features of the counties men- 
tioned ; of their geological formation—of 
their minerals—of the effect of the sea 
and atmospheric influences on the coast ; 
and has a very interesting ‘and importaut 
chapter on economic geology. This is 
accompanied by some interesting appen- 
dices and plans of mines. A great extent 
of knowledge must have been required for 
the formation of this work ; great labour of 
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inquiry, accompanied with very accurate 
details ; and we consider it as reflecting 
high credit to theauthor. [tis published 
by order of the Lords Commissioners of 
the Treasury. 


Supplement to the History of British 
Fishes. By William Yarrell.—This sup- 
plement has arisen chiefly from the com- 
munications of Mr. Yarrell’s friends, and 
other naturalists. The work is, like the 
one to which it is supplemental, beauti- 
fully got up; the plates of the fishes are 
elegant and accurate, and the vignettes 
very pleasing and interesting in character. 
Some very curious information will be 
found under the article salmon and trout. 
We know no work in Natural History ex- 
ceeding Mr. Yarrell’s in fulness of in- 
formation and elegance and accuracy of 
illustration. 


Hindoo Female Education. By Pris- 
cilla Chapman.—A_ most interesting and 
well-written little book, containing an 
account of the efforts made by some 
English ladies to form a system of Edu- 
cation for the Hindoo girls. How much it 
was needed, these pages too well declare : 
the account of the custom of sacrificing 
female children, is told in most appalling 
language at p. 12. Very recently, 
twenty girls in one boat on the Hoogly, 
destined for incarceration in a Mussul- 
man’s house, have been placed in liberty ; 
and in the district bordering on the Goom- 
sar territory, a number of victims of both 
sexes, held in bondage till the fit time of 
sacrifice, were delivered. It is the pur- 
port of this inhuman rite to propitiate their 
deities. We earnestly beg our readers to 
procure this volume, for which we lament 
that want of space and time precludes 
our making the copious extracts we could 
wish. ‘The name of Mrs. Wilson, and her 
devotion to her arduous undertaking, will 
be remembered in India with blessings by 
thousands whom her efforts have saved 
from ignorance, and vice, and ruin. 


A Sketch of native Education in India, 
under the Superintendence of the Church 
of Scotland. By James Bryce, D.D.— 
This is a work of a more extended and 
elaborate kind than the preceding, em- 
bracing very philosophical views of the 
general subject of the Hindoo religion, its 
effects on character and society, its modi- 
fications by circumstances and situation, 
and the prospect of the successful intro- 
duction of Christianity into the benighted 
country, which has with its idolatry been 
so long cursed with all the crimes and mi- 
sery that are its wretched companions. 
Dr. Bryce’s book is written with a very 
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full knowledge of the subject, which he 
acquired by his residence in India, and 
it will be consulted by all who wish for a 
comprehensive and accurate view of the 
religious state of the native population of 
India. 

The Simplicity andintelligible Character 
of Christianity, in four Sermons. By 
Presbuteros.—These Sermons, indepen- 
dently of the cause that gave rise to them, 
appear to us both intelligent and well- 
written; plain in language, strong and 
forcible in argument and illustration, and 
earnest for the inculcation of the truth: 
the contrasts between the vanity and 
worthlessness of temporal goods and tem- 
poral pleasures compared to the spiritual 
and eternal, are well drawn, and would 
produce from the lips of a good preacher 
a powerful effect. 


The Call to Repent. 1839. —This 
volume is written in the form of letters 
to a Mr. Sparling, by the author, Row- 
land Mincy. 


Gleanings from Germany, &c. by James 
D. Haas. 1839. The stories in this work 
are by several authors of celebrity, as 
Madame Pickler, Carl M. Von Weber, 
Clauren, Castelli, &c. They are of very 
different degrees of merit. The longest is 
‘*the Signal-Rocket, or the Swedes in 
Prague.”” The last is the poem called 
Salvator Rosa, or the Portrait of Dante. 


Tears in Heaven, with Ocean Lays, &c. 
ByW. S. Brock.—There are some pleasing 
Poems in this volume, with occasional 
passages requiring revision, as, p. 48, 

Oh ’tis sweet when zephyrs wending 

O’er the muriatic plains.’ 
And p. 57.—** The Curlew’s harsh por- 
tentous moan;’’ At p. 81, the measure 
of the poem is, we think, quite out of 
harmony with the subject ; but the Bridal 
Morn, and Love in Age, are very pleasing 
and elegant productions. Mr. Brock has 
so strong a vein of poetry, that he need not 
be afraid to let a little dad blood be taken 
away when necessary. ‘‘ Be to yourself 
severe’ is our advice to the poet, and you 
will take the surest method to make other 


people kind. 


Notices of the Reformation in the 
South-Western Provinces of France. 
By R. F. Jameson.—This little work con- 
tains a history of the Protestant Church 
in Navarre, from the times of Marguerite 
de Valois to the present day. It is very 
neatly and concisely drawn up. At pre- 
sent there are scarcely five thousand 
nominal Protestants in this district. 
Persecution having ceased, they have 
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dropped into an apparent state of luke- 
warmness. The French character is not 
disposed to be sectarian. They require 
pomp and splendour, and extreme dis- 
tinction. The estimated number of Pro- 
testants in France is about a million and 
a half: but our author says, ‘‘ Many of 
the Guizot school, or rational Christians, 
as they are called here, roll on with them. 
The ‘ Church of the Laodiceans’ has many 
followers here.”’ 

The Spaniard, or Relvindez and Elzora, 
a Tragedy; the Young Country Widow, 
a Comedy. By Simon Grey, Esq.— 
These plays were written about half a 
century since. The ¢ragedy was submitted 
to the opinion of Dr. Hugh Blair, the well- 
known critic ;—his letters to the author, 
and his criticism, are given in this volume. 
The comedy is dedicated to another great 
critic—Mr. Jerdan. We think Dr. Blair’s 
judgment on the tragedy to be very 
sound and correct :—there are, however, 
certain expressions which we cannot ap- 
prove, and which are unnoticed by the 
friendly critic. Where did the author 
find the word ‘‘ venge’’ which he uses in 
the following couplet ? 

* He’ll sure look on a wretched mother’s 
wrongs, 
And renge them! venge them fully and 
severely.”’ 
And could he not improve the language in 
the following lines? 
“* 7’m sure ’t was he! I saw 
The bloody gap, made by the cruel ball, 
In his dear, precious head !”’ 
At p. 72, a lady who means to say her 
brain durns, exclaims— 
** Dear shade! why weepest thou? my head 
it blazes. 
Alas, I cannot weep ! my head! my head !”” 
Dr. Blair does not appear to object to the 
same lady’s language at p. 73. 
** Lucretia—yes—and thou, Virginia—Mum !” 
Again : 
**T have no money, but what I did get— 
Mum—for a naughty purpose. ”” 
A third time— 
“Ah! Lucio. Nay, nay, you need not, Mum? 
and six times in the next page! 

In most cases ‘‘ Rum’? would do equally 
well, and should have been introduced by 
way of variation: sometimes it would 
improve the line, as— 

** He would not give her alms—but struck her 


sore, 
And called her Rum.”?—[MS. “ Mum.’’] 


-Aristomenes, a Grecian Tale.2 vols.— 
To those who like the recital of ‘‘ moving 
accidents by flood and field ’’—of hair- 
breadth adventures and escapes ; of wars 
and battles and the trumpet’s song, of va- 
lorous warriors and beautiful heroines— 
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the present tale will afford gratification ; but 
we think the author did wrong in throwing 
back his history into ancient times, 
as it does not afford him those materials 
from which he can gratify the curiosity of 
his readers, and has a tendency to lead him 
to fill up ancient costume with modern 
sentiments and manners. Is he aware 
that he has quoted some lines at the head 
of one of his chapters, which he has given 
rightly to Lord Byron ; and the very same 
lines in a following chapter, to which he 
has affixed the honoured name of Words- 
worth ? 


Mr. Cuaries James RicHaRDSON 
has published in a separate form his De- 
scription of the warming and ventilating 
Apparatus at the Residenceof Charles Bab- 
baye, Esq. extracted from the second 
edition of his Treatise on the warming and 
Ventilation of Buildings, which has been 
previously reviewed in our pages. 

The author speaks of this apparatus as 
the most important of any of which he 
had yet given an account.—‘‘ It has been 
made (he says), by skilful mechanical con- 
trivances, to produce some of those con- 
veniences and luxuries which I hope to 
see much more generally applied than they 
are at present in the dwellings of this 
country.’* 

From the well-known character and ta- 
lents of Mr. Babbage, there can be no 
question that it has been constructed 
with great care, and that every improve- 
ment which the subject is capable of 
receiving, has been made use of; on 
this ground we consider it is highly de- 
serving of the attention, not only of the 
members of the architectural profession, 
but of every one who wishes his residence 
to be furnished with those comforts which 
the author desires to see more generally 
introduced. The essay is illustrated by 
diagrams and plans, and is therefore easy 
of execution, and we presume the appa- 
ratus is not secured by patent. 


Reliquia Antique. Scraps from An- 
cient Manuscripts, illustrating cltiefly 
early English Literature, and the En- 
glish Language. Edited by T. Wricut, 
Esq. M.A. F.S.A. &c. and J. O. Haut 
wELL, Esq. F.R.S. F.S.A. &c. No. II. 
8vo.—In the compass of forty-eight pages, 
the present number of this very curious 
miscellany contains about thirty pieces, 
in prose and verse, written in this coun- 
try in the days of yore, in the various 
modifications of the language from the 
days of the Anglo-Saxons down to the 
broad English of the fifteenth century, 
To the philologist, as a book of examples. 
the collection is invaluable ; and there is 
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much in it that will be useful to the illus- 
tration of ancient manners, prejudices, 
and superstitions. From a series of me- 
dical receipts of the fourteenth century, 
all of them as extraordinary as any we 
ever read, we take the following spe- 
cimen :— 

‘*For hym that haves the squynansy : 
tak a fatte katte, and fla hit well, and 
clene and draw out the guttes, and tak 
the grees of an urcheon and the fatte of a 
bare, and resynes, and leinygreke, and 
sauge, and gumme of wodebynde, and vir- 
gyn wax ; all this mye smal, and farse the 
catte within als thu farses a gos, rost his 
hale, and geder the grees and anoynt 
hym tharwith.” 

The following description of a child’s 
hornbook, in the same century, deserves 
to be enshrined in the pages of an Ames 
ora De Bure: 

‘* Quan a chyld to scole xal set be, 

A bok hym is browt, 
Naylyd on a brede of tre, 
That men callyt an abece, 
Pratylych i-wrout. 
Wrout is on the bok withoute 
-v. paraffys grete and stoute, 
Rolyd in rose-red ; 
That is set withoutyn doute 
In tokenyng of Christes ded. 
Red letter in parchemyn 
Makyth a chyld good and fyn 
Lettrys to loke and se. 
Be this bok men may dyvyne 
That Cristes body was ful of pyne, 
That deyid on rode tre.”’ 

It is evident that our ancestors never 
thought of separating religious instruc- 
tion even from the mere elements of edu- 
cation. The * five paraffys’’ were, we 
believe, what we now call illuminated 
initials: they were intended to represent 
the five wounds of our Lord. 

We conclude with one more extract : 
which, if not so curious as many other 
pieces, has more intrinsic merits. It is 
of the fifteenth century, and gives some 
very ‘‘ good old English ’’ advice: 

** Serve thy God trwle, 

And the world bysely, 
Ete thy mete merely, 

So schalt thu lyve in hele ; 
3if thou be visite with poverte, 
Take it not to hevyle, 

For he that sendethe adversitie 

May turn the a3en to wele 
If thou be in prosperite, 

Set not to lyte by poverte, 
Spende aftur thy degre, 

And be not to lyberal ; 
Purpose thy selfe m charite, 
Demene thy worship in honeste, 
Let not nygardship have the maystre, 

For schame that may befalle. 
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Faver not meche thy rycches, 
Set not lyteel by worthynes, 
Kepe thyn hert from dowblenes 
For any manner thing ; 
Loke thee love lowlynes, 
With merthe put awey hevynes, 
Lete not worldly busynes 
To wanhope the bryng. 

Had the scholars of the last century 
possessed the “‘ Reliquiz Antiquie,”’ they 
could never have been deceived by the 
productions of a Chatterton: or had 
Chatterton himself possessed such a text- 
book, he would have produced far truer 
imitations than could be put together 
from Bailey’s Dictionary. But the days 
of such ignorance in our old-English lite- 
rature are now happily quite passed away : 
and the works of Chatterton, to do justice 
to his own original genius, should be re- 
duced from their imaginary antiquity to 
the orthography of his own times. 

Sermons preached at Trentham. By 
the Rev. Thomas Butt, A.M. 1838.—Mr. 
Butt informs us in his preface, that the 
occasion of his publishing this volume 
arose from some circumstances connected 
with the observations which he published 
on Professor Keble’s Visitation Sermons. 
The view which he then gave of the Gos- 


pel truth was commented on, he says, by 
the Professor, in the third edition of his 


Sermon; and the Professor laments 
“that Mr. Butt’s summary is such as 
may be literally accepted by an Arian or 
Socinian.’”” To this the author says, 
‘* His reply would have been that he haden- 
deavoured to draw up his summary in such 
a form as Scripture alone suggests ; that it 
must therefore, to a certain extent, be open 
to this accusation; for Arian subtlety 
adopted every orthodox phrase, and could 
not be forced into an unavoidable assump- 
tion of heterodox language, till the word 
Gpooveros was invented. The primitive 
Christians could not, then, by anticipation, 
have used expressions which marked the 
erroneous nature of the heresy, before it 
existed.’’ On the whole, the author con- 
siders that the comment of the Professor 
involved an intimation that Mr. Butt’s 
method of propounding Christian truth 
was essentially defective, and that he 
keeps back what the people should know. 
He meets this charge by making public 
his discourses, which for forty years he 
has been in the habit of addressing to his 
flock. We think the public gainers by 
this controversy ; for the Sermons Mr. 
Butt has printed are distinguished for the 
forcible manner in which the great truths 
of the Gospel are advanced, and the ele- 
gant language in which they are enforced 
and illustrated. We must say, we see no 
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heterodox or objectionable opinions ad- 
vanced, or any essential doctrines sup- 
pressed ; on the other hand, they appear 
to us to be among the best discourses, for 
persons of the middle ranks of life, that 
we have lately read. In the Sermon on 
the Penitent Thief, we are struck with one 
observation, which we should wish to see 
deeply remembered by those who are in 
the habit of preaching Sermons to those 
sentenced to death. It is as follows: 
‘© A clergyman whose duties led him 
much among criminals declared, that he 
had never known an instance of a perma- 
nent change of life among those who had 
been reprieved, although he had witnessed 
the agonies of many who turned real pe- 
nitents when the terrors of death com- 
passed them about.’”? What a powerful 
incontrovertible argument lies in this 
short sentence in favour of the early 
training and discipline of the mind. Trust 
to early habits, and not to late repent- 
ance. 


The Gentleman of the Old School. By 
G. P. R. James, Esq. 3 vols,—Every 
novel that proceeds from an author’s pen, 
cannotbe his best ; though every one wishes 
that his last should be esteemed. Now, 
highly as we think of Mr. James’s talents, 
yet he must. be content to share the lot of 
his predecessors and rivals, and some- 
times to take a flight less fortunate and 
less arduous than others which had 
preceded it. The ‘* Gentleman of the Old 
School’’ is too invariably good; whose 
passions never interfere with his princi- 
ples ; who is never actuated by any but the 
kindest and noblest feelings; and who 
appears to us to have gained the start con- 
siderably of all the other sons of humanity 
whom we have ever seen. Then this cha- 
racter is placed too directly in opposi- 
tion to one of the darkest shade ; one, in- 
deed, in parts so terribly wicked, as to 
lead us to hope that it is as much over- 
charged with guilt as the other with good- 
ness. These two are the main leading 
persons of the story, upon whom its for- 
tunes depend. Lady Malling’s love for 
Strafford does not add to the interest of the 
story, but seems introduced simply to pro- 
long it, and terminates in no very pro- 
bable or satisfactory manner. Other cha- 
racters are introduced to us more pleas- 
ing: Lucy Williams’s history mingles with 
good effect into the main plot; and 
Meakes is a person of much interest and 
is well described. We do not say that 
this story is to be read without interest, 
or without our being sensible of the talents 
of the author: but it is not so fine a com- 
position as the Huguenot, or the Gipsy. 
We shall be happy to give our opinion on 
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the next, though we presume, from a pas- 
sage in the work, that Mr. James has no 
very great trust in the opinions of per- 
sons of our craft. 


Poems in verse, chiefly relating to 
Southern Africa. 12mo.—We must re- 
quest this author to be a litle more at- 
tentive to his rhymes; for the following 
won't do: 


‘* Methinks a stronger contrast seen 
There scarce can be, than this—between 
A boy, himself so BLITHE, 
And that he ’neath his arm doth bear, 
As tho’ alog of wood it were, 
So destitute of L1FE.”’ 


And then we may attend more closely 
to his Poetry. As it is, we must be con- 
tent to give the following specimen of his 


style: 


‘* And then there were all strewn around 
The seeds which fell from the fir-cone, 
And these as often as I found 
I’d crush them all beneath a stone, 
The kernels I so love to eat, 
Which tasted e’en as almonds sweet. 
The squirrel sly these seeds let fall 
As he from tree to tree did skip : 
Himself he could not eat them all, 
So, ever and anon, let slip 
A few, that I as well as he 
With such sweet fare might feasted be.’’ 


—_——-— 


Essays on Government. 1839.—These 
Essays are intended to advocate the popu- 
lar or radical cause: a cause which the 
writer considers to have grown naturally 
out of the present constitution of society, 
the increase of knowledge, and the grow- 
ing evils of a partial legislation. Know- 
ledge, not property, he considers to be the 
qualification for the possession of political 
privileges and power. Hereditary suc- 
cession to the crown, and hereditary aris- 
tocracy, he considers to be absurd and 
obsolete laws, which cannot bear the test 
of reasoning, under a system which “ un- 
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deifies kings, reduces all men to an 
equality, and knows no rank but that of 
real merit.”” 


Friendship with God illustrated in the 
Life of Abraham. By Rev. R. P. Buddi- 
com, M.A. 2 vols.—To attach the inculca- 
tion of the duties of religion to the his- 
tory of some one of the venerable pa- 
triarchs or saints of God; to illustrate 
those truths by example, to enforce them 
by authority, to make them as it were 
doubly interesting by narrative and story, 
—is very desirable, especially when the 
discourse of the preacher is intended for 
persons of only common education, whose 
attention is not easily detained, and 
whose reasoning and imaginative powers 
of mind are slow in their conceptions. 
Such reasons have acted on the mind 
of Mr. Buddicom when he fixed the plan 
of the present very judicious and sound 
Discourses. To this must be added the 
reasons which made him particularly se- 
lect the History of Abraham. ‘‘ The pre- 
sent day, (he says), in which an unscrip- 
tural and unbelieving expediency so aw- 
fully usurps the place of divine authority, 
and enwraps men in selfishness, as it ex- 
tends its sway over their hearts, seems 
pre-eminently to demand the inculcation 
of that simple and confiding faith, which 
rests implicitly on the truth of Jehovah : 
acknowledge his absolute sovereignty over 
the affairs of men, and there needs no other 
motive of action than the declaration, 
‘Thus saith the Lord !’ That faith, purify- 
ing the heart, working by love, and over- 
coming the world, is beautifully exempli- 
fied in the history of Abraham.’’ We 
think Mr. B. has been successful in exe- 
cuting the purpose he designed; his dis- 
courses appear to have been written with 
great care and attention ; he has consult- 
ed and quoted on important occasions the 
best authorities in theology, and his own 
reasoning is expressed with great clear- 
ness and propriety of language. We like 
the tone of feeling, and the piety which 
warms and animates the book. 
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BUST OF MR. CLARKSON. 


At a recent Court of Common Council, 
the Lord Mayor stated that he had agreed 
with the sculptor relative to the bust 
which they had voted in honour of Mr. 
Clarkson, the eminent advocate of the 
Abolition of the Slave Trade. Mr. 
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Behnes had undertaken to perform the 
task for 100 guineas, and to make the 


pedestal for fifty guineas. The bust, 
which was exhibited to the court, was 
greatly admired, and several gentlemen 
who have known Mr. Clarkson for many 
years declared that the likeness was ex- 
ceedingly strong, Mr. Sheriff Wood 
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moved that an additional sum of fifty 
guineas, making the amount for the whole 
200 guineas, should be voted to the 
sculptor, who had so ably executed his 
task. He said that the bust of Granville 
Sharp cost 250 guineas, and that of the 
Duke of Wellington a similar sum. Mr. 
R. Taylor said that he had known Mr. 
Clarkson for forty years, and the bust was 
an admirable likeness of what that vene- 
rable man was when he saw him a very 
few years ago. Asa work of art, it was 
of the highest order. It was then unani- 
mously agreed that the sum of 200 guineas 
should be given to Mr. Bennes. 

A large print, entitled the ‘‘ Fire at 
Epworth, 1709,’’ has been published by 
Mr. Parker, who styles it his ‘‘ Centenary 
Picture.’’ It relates to a well-known 
event in the life of the Founder of the 
Wesleyans. He is represented at the 
window, about to cast himself out as the 
roof is falling in. The picture embraces 
a number of striking objects. 


Francis Wright, esq. of Upton Hall, 
Southwell, Notts, has presented to Arch- 
deacon Wilkins a valuable picture of the 
Madonna and Infant Saviour, an un- 
doubted original, by Fra Bartolomeo, and 
one of his finest productions, to be placed 
over the communion table of St. Mary’s 
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church, Nottingham, on the new altar. 
screen, now constructing for that enlargep 
edifice. 


Thorwaldsen, the sculptor, who has re« 
cently completed some mythological bas- 
reliefs, is at present occupied with a bust 
of Holberg, and, when that is finished, 
will undertake, for the Baroness Stampe 
a statue of himself in marble. The sculp, 
tor is now residing at the beautiful estate 
of that lady, where she has built an atelier 
for his use. He has lately visited Ham- 
burgh, and made many short excursions 
in the neighbourhood, which have resem- 
bled a continued triumph. Wherever 
he went, he was received with pro- 
cessions, speeches, and all the usual 
manifestations of respect and pleasure ; 
peasants, it is said, came many miles to 
see him, and landlords refused to accept 
payment for the refreshment furnished on 
these occasions—a proof how far his po- 
pularity has extended among the people, 
however imperfectly the grounds on which 
it rests may be understood. 


The Count Mailly Latour Laudry, a 
French nobleman, lately deccased, has 
left to trustees the sum of 30,000 francs, 
to be distributed annually to poor young 
artists of talent, who have not the means 
of prosecuting their studies. 
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History and Biography. 

Historical Records of the British Army. 
The 4th Regiment of Foot. 8s. 

A Memoir of the Life, Travels, and 
Gospel Labours of George Fox, Minister 
of the Society of Friends. post 8vo. 

Memoirs of his Own Time ; including 
the Revolution, the Empire, and the Re- 
storation. By Lieut.-Gen. Count Ma- 
THIEU Dumas. 2 vols. 8vo. 

Life of James Watt. By M. Araco, 
with a Memoir on Machinery by the same 
Author. To which are subjoined, Lord 
Jerrrey’s Panegyric on Watt, and Lord 
BrovGHAm’s Historical Account of the 
Composition of Water. 8vo. 3s. 6d. 

Memoirs of Charles Mathews, vols. 3 
and 4. 8vo. 28s. 

Walks and Wanderings in the World 
of Literature. By the Author of ‘* Ran- 
dom Recollections.’’ 2 vols. 12mo. 21s, 


Travels and Topography. 
Character and Costume in Turkey and 
Italy. Drawn from nature by T. ALLom ; 
with descriptive letter-press, by Emma 
Reeve, fol. 37. 3s. 


AND SCIENTIFIC INTELLIGENCE. 


The Shores and Islands of the Medi- 
terranean. Drawn from nature by Sir 
Grenville Temple, Bart., W. L. Leitch, 
Esq., Major Irton, and Lieut. Allen, 
R.E. With descriptions by the Rev. G. 
N. Wricut. Vol. I. 4to. 

Aristocracy in America: from the 
Sketch-book of a German Nobleman. 
Edited by F. J. Grunp. 2 vols. 12mo. 
21s. 

The Colony of Western Australia, 
N. OGtLe. 8vo. 14s. 

A Six Years’ Residence in Algiers. By 
Mrs. BRoveHTON. 12mo. 

Historical and Descriptive Notices of 
Cork and its Vicinity. By J. Winpe ce. 

Chronicles of the Borough of Devizes. 
8vo. 14s. 


By 


Philosophy. 
The Philosophy of the Mind. By 
James Dovetas, Esq. of Cavers. 8vo. 
Compendium of Dr. Browne’s Philo- 
sophy of the Human Mind. By J. P. 
Boye, 12mo. 6s. 6d. 


Antiquities. 
Hermes, or Classical and Antiquarian 


Researches. By H. F. Tarpor, Esq. 
Part II. 8vo. 4s. 6d, 
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A Manual of Christian Antiquities. By 
the Rev. J. E. Ripptx, M.A. 8vo. 


Poetry. 

The Epicurean, a Tale (with illustra- 
tions by J. W. H. Turner, R.A.), and 
Alciphron, a Poem. By THomas Moore, 
Esq. 12mo. 

“the Greenland Minstrel ; a Poem. By 
the Rev. F. R. BuackiEy. 12mo. 5s. 6d. 

The Redeemer, a Poem. By W. 
HowarktH. 8vo. 

Fruits of Reflection: a Discursive Poem. 
[By Mr. Wess Haut.] 8vo. 


Novels. 

Romance of Private Life. 
Burney. 3 vols. 31s. 6d. 

The Duke, by Mrs. Grey. 3 vols. 31s. 
6d. 
The Fatalist; or the Fortunes of Go- 
dolphin. 3 vols. 31s. 6d. 

Max Wentworth. 3 vols. 31s. 6d. 

Jack Sheppard, a Romance. By W. H. 
Arnswortu. 3 vols. 25s. 
Nicholas Nickleby. 

Dickens. 8vo. 21s. 
Alfred de Rosann, by G. W. M. Rey- 
NOLDS. 8vo. 7s. 6d. 


By Miss 


By CHARLES 


Divinity. 

Practical Sermons. By the Rev. W. M. 
Harte. 12mo. 6s. 

The History of the Prayer-Book of 
the Church of England. By the Rev. 
Epwarp Berens, M.A., Archdeacon of 
Berks. 12mo. 5s. 

Ruth and Her Kindred—being a Deli- 
neation of their characters, with an ex- 
planation of, and practical improvement 
of, the various incidents which befel them. 
By the Rev. Joun Hucues. 18mo. 2s. 
6d. 


Natural History, Sc. 


Memoir on the Mid-Lothian and East- 
Lothian Coal Fields. By D. MiILne. 
4to. 15s. 

Vegetable Organography. By M. Aue. 
P. De CaNnDOLLE, translated by B. King- 
don. Vol. I. 8vo. 14s. 

Meyen’s Report on Vegetable Physio- 
logy, translated by H. Francis. 8vo. 7s.6d. 

The Eccaleobion, a Treatise on Arti- 
ficial Incubation. By Wititam Buck- 
NELL. 8vo. 


Medicine. 

Transactions of the Medico-Chirurgical 
Society of London. Vol. IV. new series. 
8vo. 14s. 

Researches, Physiological and Anato- 
mical. By Joun Davy, M.D. F.R.S. 
2 vols. 8vo. illustrated by numerous En- 
gravings. 12, 108. 

Gent. Mag. Vou. XII. 
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A Dictionary of Materia Medica and 
Practical Pharmacy. By W.T. BRanpe, 
F.R.S.L. and E. 8vo. 15s. 

Diseases of the Skin, illustrated by 
Coloured Plates of Actual Cases. By 
AntuHony Topp Tuomson, M.D. Part I. 
7s. 6d. 

Law. 

A copious and practical Treatise on the 
Game Laws, including all the Statutes in 
force, &c. By Joun Bet, A.M. Lin- 
coln’s Inn, Barrister-at-Law. 12mo. 
78. 6d. 

Fine Arts. 

Outlines to Burger’s ‘‘ Leonora.’’ 
Rerzscn. 4to. 16s. 

Practical Treatise on Drawing, and on 
Painting in Water-Colours. By G. F. 
PHILLIPS. 8vo. 10s. 6d. 

The Young Artist’s Guide. 
GREENWOOD. 8vo. 6s. 

History and Description of the Pro- 
cesses of the Daguerreotype and Diorama, 
illustrated with Plates by the Author, M. 
Daguerre, with M. Arago’s Report to 
the Chamber of Deputies. Translated 
by Joun S. Memezs, LL.D. 8vo. 2s. Gd. 


The Annuals for 1840. 

The Keepsake, edited by Lady E. S. 
Wortiey. Royal 8vo. 21s. India 
proofs, 52s. 6d. 

Oriental Annual, edited by J. Bacon, 
Esq. F.S.A. Royal 8vo. 21s. India proofs, 
528. 6d. 

Heatn’s Picturesque Annual: Wind- 
sor Castle and its Environs. Royal 8vo. 
21s. India proofs, 52s. 6d. 

Book of Beauty: edited by the Coun- 
tess of BLesstncTon. Royal 8vo. 21s. 
India proofs, 52s. 6d. 

Gems of Beauty: edited by the Coun- 
tess of BLEsSINGTON. 4to. 31s. Gd. 

FinpveEn’s Tableaux : the Iris of Prose, 
Poetry, and Art. Edited by Miss Mrr- 
FoRD. Fol, 42s. 

FisHer’s Drawing-room Scrap-book. 
With poetical illustrations by L. E. L. 
and Mary Howirt. 4to. 

The Forget-me-Not. Edited by Frr- 
DERIC SHOBERL. 123. 

Pictorial Keepsake. 10s. 6d. 

The Juvenile Scrap-Book. 
Euuis. 12mo. 8s. 


By 


By F. 


By Mrs. 


The printing of the New Testament, 
and many other works, in raised Roman 
letters for the use of the blind, has just 


been completed. The Lords of her Ma- 
jesty’s Treasury directed that an issue of 
400/. should be made from the Royal 
bounty for the purpose of assisting in the 
work. 
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HARROW SCHOOL. 


Harrow School Chapel was consecrated 
on Tuesday, Sept. 24th, by the diocesan 
and visitor, his Grace the Archbishop of 
Canterbury. The sermon was preached 
by the Rev. J. W. Cunningham, Vicar of 
the parish, and one of the Governors of the 
school. The altar-piece has been present- 
ed by Joseph Neeld, esq. M.P. one of the 
Governors, and a marble tablet and ser- 
vice-books for the altar by Lord Dungan- 
non. Richard Gregory, esq. F.R.S. 
F.S.A. of 56, Berners-street, and county 
Galway, Ireland, (whose death is recorded 
in p. 433,) has by codicil to his will, dated 
Oct. 22, 1838, bequeathed to Harrow 
School—Ist, 140 volumes of Roman 
Classics ; 2nd, an annual gold medal, value 
10 guineas ; and 3rd, 1007. a year for 
ever, to found an exhibition for boys edu- 
cated at Harrow going to either Univer- 
sity. These bequests, together with Mr. 
Neeld’s scholarships, founded a few 
months ago, are, we believe, to come into 
immediate operation. 





ROYAL KENSINGTON LITERARY AND 
SCIENTIFIC INSTITUTION. 

The first division of the Lectures to be 
delivered at this Institution during the 
season 1839-40, has been arranged as 
follows :—Oct. 1, 8, 15. On Astronomy, 
John Wallis, esq. Oct. 22, 29. On the 
Middle Ages, W. Smith, esq., Barrister- 
at-law. Nov. 5, 12. On Comparative 
Physiology, Dr. Truman. Nov, 19. 
Readings from some of Shakspeare’s His- 
torical Plays, B. H. Smart, esq. Nov. 
26. On Calico Printing, E. Cowper, esq. 
Dec. 3, 10, 17. On the History and 
Antiquities of Athens, Rev. Robert 
Vaughan, D.D 

The second division (to commence in 
February) will include Lectures on Eng- 
lish Vocal Harmony, by Mr. Taylor. On 
Organic Phenomena and matter, by Dr. 
Southwood Smith. On Natural History, 
by Mr. Rymer Jones. On Electricity, 
by Mr. Addams. On the Influence of 
the Mental Emotions on Health, by Dr. 
Copland. On the Physiology of Speech, 
by Mr. Pollock. 





HAMMERSMITH INSTITUTION. 

The first course of Lectures for this 
season has been thus arranged: Sept. 20, 
R. Johnson, esq. on the chemical proper- 
ties of the Atmosphere; Sept. 27, Mrs. 
Ware, on Music; Oct. 4, 11, N. Rogers, 
M.D. on the Brain, in health and disease ; 
Oct. 18, 22, 25, 29, J. Wallis, esq. As- 
tronomy; Nov. 1, J. C. Hall, esq. on 
Physical Geography; Nov. 15, W. Mar- 
tin, esq. on Mammalia; Nov. 22, 29, 
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T. Griffiths, esq. Chemistry ; Dec. 6, 13, 
— Morton, esq. on Mechanics; Dec. 20, 
27, W. U. Whitney, esq. on the Mental 
Characteristics of Nations; Jan. 3, W. 
Martin, esq. onthe influence of man on 
organic beings around him; Jan. 10, J. 
Coggins, esq. on Music; Jan. 27, Rev. 
T. T. Haverfield, V.P. a concluding Lec- 
ture. 





CITY OF WESTMINSTER INSTITUTION, 


The following series of lectures has been 
arranged for delivery during the ensuing 
season, before the City of Westminster 
Literary, Scientific, and Mechanics’ Insti- 
tution, at the Infant School Room, Vin- 
cent-square. Oct. 10 and 17. F. B. Cal- 
vert, esq. A.M., Professor of Rhetoric, 
King’s College, Aberdeen, on Oratory. 
Oct. 24, John Fred. Goddard, esq. on the 
Oxy-hydrogen Microscope. Oct. 31. W. 
Maugham, esq. A. Ins. C.E., on Lime, 
Baryta, and Strontia, and their use in the 
Arts. Nov. 7. Edward Taylor, esq. Gre- 
sham Professor of Music, on Vocal Har- 
mony. Nov. 14. H. W. Woolrych, esq. 
Barrister-at-law, on Education. Nov. 
21. The same, on Provident Societies. 
Nov. 28. Dec. 5 and 12. G. A. F. Wilks, 
M.D., on Botany. Dec. 19. Henry Han- 
cock, esq. on the Circulation of the Blood. 
Dec. 26. R. A. Ogilvie, esq. on Insects. 
1840. Jan. 2. William Ball, esq. on the 
different styles of the English Ballad, 
narrative, comic, and lyrical, Jan. 9. G. 
H. Bachhofner, esq. on Electro Dyna- 
mics. 





THE SURTEES SOCIETY. 


The fifth anniversary of the Surtees 
Society was held at the Waterloo Inn, 
Durham, on the 26th Sept. when the fol- 
lowing new members were elected :— 
George Ormerod, esq. L.L.D. F.S.A. 
the historian of Cheshire; Rev. John 
Besly, D.C.L. Vicar of Long Benton ; 
H. A. Littledale, esq. Bolton Hall; Wil- 
liam Hutton, esq. Newcastle; Sir W. 
Woods, K.H. Garter King of Arms; Ro- 
bert Laurie, esq. Windsor Herald; Au- 
gustus M’Donald Hopper, esq. B.A. ; 
J. S. Donaldson Selby, esq. Cheswick ; 
the Venerable W. H. Hale, Archdeacon 
of St. Alban’s; W. J. Lysley, esq. Lon- 
don; Ralph Lindsay, esq. F.S.A. Lon- 
don ; H. M. Hawkins, esq. London; the 
Right Hon. Lord Braybrook; Mr. G. 
Andrews, bookseller, Durham; Rev. W. 
Richardson, Fellow of Magdalen College, 
Oxford ; E. Berwick Harwood, esq. Ful- 
ford, York. 

The Society’s volume of the Durham 
Historians, Galfrid of Coldingham, Ro- 
bert Greystanes, and William Chambre, 
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(see our Number for Nov. 1838, p. 528,) 
is now nearly ready for delivery; and 
those of the Latin and Anglo-Saxon Ri- 
tual, and the Historical Poem of Jordan 
Fantosme, are rapidly proceeding at press. 





A club has recently been formed, un- 
der the appellation of The Godric Club,* 
having for its object the removal of the 
rubbish which at present conceals many of 
the beauties of the internal architecture 
of Finchale Abbey ; and to preserve the re- 
mains of that ancient pile from premature 
decay. This desirable object is expected 
to be accomplished by the trifling sub- 
scription of five shillings yearly from each 
member, in addition to a liberal contribu- 
tion from the Rev. H. Douglas, Preben- 
dary of Durham, on whose property the 
ruins of the venerable monastery stand. 
The first annual meeting of the club was 
held at Finchale on the 23rd Sept. when 
the members present proceeded to the ex- 
amination of the nave, the choir, and the 
place formerly occupied by the high altar, 
which have been so far cleared as to ex- 
pose their original flooring. Much satis- 
faction was expressed at the progress al- 
ready made in the work of excavation. 
(See our vol. VI. p. 191.) The party 
next examined the refectory, dormitory, 
cloisters, and other parts of the ancient 
priory, where much work remains to be 
done; and afterwards adjourned to the 
neighbouring farm-house, where a presi- 
dent, secretary, treasurer, and committee 
of management were appointed. Having 
partaken of refreshment provided for the 
occasion, the party returned to Durham, 
highly gratified with the proceedings of 
the day. 





ROYAL BOTANIC SOCIETY. 

A charter of incorporation has just been 
granted to this Society, ‘‘for the pro- 
motion of Botany in all its branches, and 
its application to medicine, arts, and ma- 
nufactures, and also for the formation of 
extensive botanical and ornamental gar- 
dens within the vicinity of the metropo- 
lis.” The charter appoints the Duke of 
Richmond the first President; Mr. Mar- 
joribanks the first Treasurer; and the 
Duke of Norfolk, the Earl of Albemarle, 
Mr. Rushbrook, Philip Barnes, and James 
de Carle Sowerby, esqrs. the first Coun- 
cil. The orginization is similar to that 
of other scientific societies, and meetings 
for the discussion of scientific subjects 
will be held periodically. The anniversary 
meeting is assigned by the charter for the 
first of January. Stepsare in active pro- 





* St. Godric was the patron saint of the 
priory of Finchale, 
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gress for the completion of the gardens in 
the Regent’s Park, in which exhibitions 
will be held in the approaching season. 


DURABILITY OF STONE BUILDINGS. 


Upon the suggestions of Mr. Barry, 
the Architect of the new Houses of Par- 
liament, the Government directed a Com- 
mission to investigate the qualities of 
Stone in various parts of the kingdom, in 
order to select that which should best 
ensure perpetuity to this grand national 
fabric. This Commission, consisting of 
Messrs. Barry, DelaBeche, Dr. W. Smith, 
and Mr. C. H. Smith, visited 105 quarries, 
and examined 175 edifices ; and their col- 
lected specimens have been submitted to 
tests both mechanical and chemical by 
Professors Daniell and Wheatstone. The 
following are extracts from their Report. 

‘* Buildings in this climate are generally 
found to suffer the greatest amount of de- 
composition on their southern, south- 
western, and western fronts, arising, 
doubtless, from the prevalence of winds 
and rains from those quarters; hence it 
is desirable that stones of great durability 
should at least be employed in fronts with 
such aspects. Buildings situated in the 
country appear to possess a great advan- 
tage over those in populous and smoky 
towns, owing to lichens, with which they 
almost invariably become covered in such 
situations, and which, when firmly es- 
tablished over their entire surface, seem 
to exercise a protective influence against 
the ordinary causes of the decomposition 
of the stone upon which they grow. 

‘* As an instance of the difference in 
degree of durability in the same material, 
subject to the effects of the atmosphere in 
town or country, we may notice the seve- 
ral frustra of columns and other blocks of 
stone which were quarried at the time of 
the erection of St. Paul’s Cathedral in 
London, and are now lying in the Island 
of Portland, near the quarries from whence 
they were obtained. These blocks are in- 
variably found to be covered with lichens ; 
and, although they have been exposed to 
all the vicissitudes of a marine atmosphere 
for more than 150 years, they still ex- 
hibit, beneath the lichens, their original 
form, even to the marks of the chisel em- 
ployed upon them ; whilst the stone which 
was taken from the same quarries (se- 
lected no doubt with equal if not greater 
care than the blocks alluded to), and 
placed in the Cathedral itself, is, in those 
parts which are exposed to the south and 
south-west winds, found in many in- 
stances to be fast mouldering away. 

‘*Colour is of more importance in the 
selection of a stone for a building to be 
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situated in a populous and smoky town 
than for one to be placed in an open 
country, where all edifices usually become 
covered, as above stated, with lichens ; 
for, although .in such towns those fronts ; 
which are not exposed to the prevailing 
winds and rains will soon become black- 
ened, the remainder of the building will 
constantly exhibit a tint depending upon 
the natural colour of the material em- 
ployed.” 

The Report proceeds to give the fol- 
lowing interesting examples of the degree 
of durability of various building-stones in 
particular localities :— 

*¢ Of the sandstone buildings which we 
examined we may notice the remains of 
Ecclestone Abbey, of the thirteenth cen- 
tury, near Barnard Castle, constructed of 
a stone closely resembling that of the 
Stenton Quarry, in the vicinity, as ex- 
hibiting the mouldings and other decora- 
tions, even to the dog’s-tooth ornament, 
in excellent condition. The circular keep 
of Barnard Castle, apparently also built 
of the same material, is in fine preserva- 
tion. Tintern Abbey may also be noticed 
as a sandstone edifice that has, to a con- 
siderable extent, resisted decomposition ; 
for, although it is decayed in some parts, 
it is nearly perfect inothers. Some por- 
tions of Whitby Abbey are likewise in a 
perfect state, whilst others are fast yield- 
ing to the effects of the atmosphere. The 
older portions of Ripon Cathedral, con- 
structed of sandstone, are in a fair state 
of preservation. Rivaulx Abbey is another 
good example of an ancient sandstone 
building ina fair condition. The Norman 
keep of Richmond Castle, in Yorkshire, 
affords an instance of a moderately hard 
sandstone which has well resisted decom- 
position. 

‘*As examples of sandstone buildings 
of more recent date, ina good state of pre- 
servation, we may mention Hardwicke 
Hall, Haddon Hall, and all the buildings 
of Cragleith stone in Edinburgh and its 
vicinity. Of sandstone edifices in an ad- 
vanced state of decomposition we may 
enumerate Durham Cathedral, the churches 
of Newcastle-upon-Tyne, Carlisle Cathe- 
dral, Kirkstall Abbey, and Fountains Ab- 
bey. The sandstone churches of Derby 
are also extremely decomposed ; and the 
church of St. Peter’s at Shaftesbury is in 
such a state of decay, that some portions 
of the building are only prevented from 
falling by means of iron ties. As an ex- 
ample of an edifice constructed of a cal- 
ciferous variety of sandstone, we may 
notice Tisbury Church, which is in un- 
equal condition, the mouldings and other 
enrichments being in a perfect state, whilst 
the ashler, apparently selected with less 


care, is fast mouldering away. The choir 
of Southwell Church, of the twelfth cen- 
tury, may be mentioned as affording an 
instance of a magnesio-calciferous sand- 
stone, resembling that of Mansfield, gene- 
rally in good condition, after long ex- 
posure to the influences of the atmosphere. 

‘¢ Of buildings constructed of magnesian 
limestone we may mention the Norman 
portions of Southwell Church, built of 
stone similar to that of Bolsover, and 
which are throughout in a perfect state, 
the mouldings and carved enrichments 
being as sharp as when first executed. 
The Keep of Koningsburgh Castle, built 
of a magnesian limestone from the vicinity, 
is also in a perfect state, though the joints 
of the masonry are open in consequence of 
the decomposition and disappearance of 
the mortar formerly within them. The 
Church at Hemmingborough, of the fif- 
teenth century, constructed of a material 
resembling the stone from Huddlestone, 
does not exhibit any appearance of decay. 
Tickhill Church, of the fifteenth century, 
built of a similar material, is in a fair 
state of preservation. Huddlestone Hall, 
of the sixteenth century, constructed of 
the stone of the immediate vicinity, is 
also in good condition. Roche Abbey, of 
the thirteenth century, in which stone 
from the immediate neighbourhood has 
been employed, exhibits generally a fair 
state of preservation, although some por- 
tions have yielded to the effects of the at- 
mosphere. 

“* As examples of magnesian limestone 
buildings in a more advanced state of de- 
cay, we may notice the churches at York, 
and a large portion of the Minster, How- 
den Church, Doncaster old Church, and 
others in that part of the country, many 
of which are so much decomposed that 
the mouldings, carvings, and other archi- 
tectural decorations, are often entirely 
effaced. We may here remark that, as 
far as our observations extend, in propor- 
tion as the stone employed in magnesian 
limestone buildings is crystalline, so does 
it appear to have resisted the decompos- 
ing effects of the atmosphere ; a conclusion 
in accordance with the opinion of Pro- 
fessor Daniell, who has stated to us that, 
from the results of experiments, he is of 
opinion that ‘the nearer the magnesian 
limestones approach to equivalent propor- 
tions of carbonate of lime and carbonate 
of magnesia, the more crystalline and 
better they are in every respect.’ 

“* Of buildings constructed of oolite and 
other limestones we may notice the Church 
of Byland Abbey, of the twelfth century, 
especially the west front, built of stone 
from the immediate vicinity, as being in 
an almost perfect state of preservation. 
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Sandysfoot Castle, near Weymouth, con- 
structed of Portland oolite in the time of 
Henry the Eighth, is an example of that 
material in excellent condition ; a few de- 
composed stones used in the interior, and 
which are exceptions to this fact, being 
from another oolite in the immediate vi- 
cinity of the castle. Bow and Arrow 
Castle, and the neighbourimg ruins of a 
church of the fourteenth century, in the 
Island of Portland, also afford instances of 
the Portland oolite in perfect condition. 
The new Church in the island, built in 
1766 of a variety of the Portland stone 
termed roach, is in an excellent state 
throughout, even to the preservation of 
the marks of the chisel. 

‘* Many buildings constructed of a ma- 
terial similar to the oolite of Ancaster, 
such as Newark and Grantham churches, 
and other edifices in various parts of Lin- 
colnshire, have scarcely yielded to the 
effects of atmospheric influence.’’ 

‘* Windrush Church, Gloucestershire, 
built of an oolite from the neighbouring 
quarry, is in excellent condition ; whilst 
the Abbey Church of Bath, constructed 
of the oolite in the vicinity of that city, 
has suffered much from decomposition ; 
as is also the case with the Cathedral, 
St. Nicholas and St. Michael’s Churches 
in Gloucester, erected of a stone from the 
oolite rocks of the neighbourhood. 

‘““The churches of Stamford, Ketton, 
Colley Weston, Kettering, and other 
places in that part of the country, attest 
the durability of the shelly oolite termed 


Barnack rag, with the exception of those ’ 


portions of some of them for which the 
stone has been ill selected.’’ 

‘* The excellent condition of those parts 
which remain of Glastonbury Abbey, 
show the value of a shelly limestone simi- 
lar to that of Doulting; whilst the stone 
employed in Wells Cathedral, apparently 
of the same kind, but not selected with 
equal care, is in parts decomposed. The 
mansion, the church, and the remains 
of the Abbey at Montacute, as also many 
other buildingsin that vicinity, constructed 
of the limestone of Ham Hill, are in ex- 
cellent condition. In Salisbury Cathedral, 
built of stone from Chilmark, we have 
evidence of the general durability of sili- 
ciferous limestone; for, although the 
west front has somewhat yielded to the 
effects of the atmosphere, the excellent 
condition of the building generally is most 
striking. 

‘Tn the public buildings of Oxford we 
have a marked instance both of decompo- 
sition and durability in the materials em- 
ployed ; for, whilst a shelly oolite similar 
to that of Taynton, which is employed in 
the more ancient parts of the Cathedral, 
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in Merton College Chapel, &c. and com- 
monly for the plinths, string-courses, and 
exposed portions of the other edifices in 
that city, is generally ina good state of 
preservation, a calcareous stone from Hed- 
dington, employed in nearly the whole 
of the colleges, churches, and other public 
buildings, is in such a deplorable state of 
decay, that in many instances all traces of 
architectural decoration have disappeared, 
and the ashler itself is in many places 
deeply disintegrated. 

‘In Spofforth Castle we have a striking 
example of the unequal decomposition of 
two materials, a magnesian limestone and 
a sandstone ; the former employed in the 
decorative parts, and the latter for the 
ashler or plain facing of the walls. Al- 
though the magnesian limestone has been 
equally exposed with the sandstone to the 
decomposing effects of the atmosphere, it 
has remained as perfect in form as when 
first employed, while the sandstone has 
suffered considerably from the effects of 
decomposition.’’ 

‘* In Chepstow Castle may be observed 
a magnesian limestone in fine preserva- 
tion, and a red sandstone in an advanced 
state of decomposition, both having been 
exposed to the same conditions as parts 
of the same archways ; and in Bristol Ca- 
thedral we have a curious instance of the 
effects arising from the intermixture of 
very different materials, a yellow limestone 
and a red sandstone, which have been 
indiscriminately employed both for the 
plain and decorative parts of the building. 
Not only is the appearance in this case 
unsightly, but the architectural effect of 
the edifice is also much impaired by the 
unequal decomposition of the two mate- 
rials, the limestone having suffered much 
less from decay than the sandstone.’ 

‘* Judging, therefore, from the evidence 
afforded by buildings of various dates, 
there are many varieties of sandstone and 
limestone employed for building purposes 
which succcessfully resist the destructive 
effects of atmospheric influences ; among 
these, the sandstones of Stenton, Whitby, 
Tintern, Rivaulx, and Craigleith, the 
magnesio-calciferous sandstone of Mans- 
field, the calciferous sandstone of Tisbury, 
the crystalline magnesian limestones, or 
dolomites, of Bolsover, Huddlestone, and 
Roche Abbey, the oolites of Byland, Port- 
land, and Ancaster, the shelly oolites and 
limestone of Barnack and Ham Hill, and 
siliciferous limestone of Chilmark, appear 
to be amongst the most durable. To these 
which may be all considered as desirable 
building materials, we are inclined to add, 
though they may not always have the evi- 
dence of ancient buildings in their favour, 
the sandstones of Darley Dale, Humbie, 
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Longannet, and Crowbank, the magnesian 
limestones of Robin Hood’s Well, and the 
oolite of Ketton.”’ 

The Report concludes thus :—“ If we 
are called upon to select a class of stone 
for the more immediate object of our in- 
quiry, we should give the preference to 
the limestones, on account of their more 
general uniformity of tint, their compara- 
tively homogeneous structure, and the 
facility of their conversion to building 
purposes ; and of thisclass we should pre- 
fer those which are most crystalline. 
For crystalline character, combined with 


WHALE SKELETON IN DURHAM CASTLE. 


The University of Durham, requiring 
increased accommodation for students, 
determined this year to appropriate the 
old Tower of Durham Castle for such pur- 
pose. This tower, or master-keep, which 
is considered as of Norman structure, 
(though probably great part of what re- 
mains was erected in the reign of Edward 
III., by Bishop Hatfield,) had long been 
going to decay, and was at length, about 
fifty years ago, dismantled, by reducing 
the upper story, and throwing the mate- 
rials down into the interior. In clearing 
out the rubbish for the purpose above- 
mentioned, the workmen found the base- 
ment story to consist of arched crypts, 
much broken. Amongst the rubbish in 
these crypts, or cellars, they were suddenly 
surprised by finding several large bones, 
and as they advanced these accumulated 
from time to time, until twenty vertebre, 
and about the same number of ribs, of 
enormous size, were taken out; and ina 
crypt or room on the opposite side of the 
tower, two large jaw bones were laid bare. 
This latter discovery enabled Mr. George 
T. Fox (who gave an account of the re- 
mains at the late meeting of the British 
Association,) to determine, from the form 
and position of the jaws, that the bones 
belonged to a spermaceti whale. While 
the inquiries, to which the strange cir- 
cumstance had given rise, were going on, 
the Rev. James Raine discovered a cu- 
rious and interesting letter, in a MS. 
volume of the late Mr. Surtees’ collection, 
relative to the history of the Castle of 
Durham, which at once accounted for the 
discovery of animal remains under such 
circumstances. The letter is addressed 
by John Cosin, Bishop of Durham, to his 
Secretary, Mr. Miles Stapylton :— 


** Pall Mall, London, June 20, 1661. 
‘Mr. Stapylton,—lI have received yours 


a close approach to the equivalent pro- 
portions of carbonate of lime and carbo- 
nate of magnesia, for uniformity in struc- 
ture, facility and economy in conversion, 
and for advantage of colour, the magnesian 
limestone, or dolomite, of Bolsover Moor 
and its neighbourhood, is in our opinion 
the most fit and proper material to be 
employed in the proposed new Houses of 
Parliament.”’ 

Bolsover is a small market town in 
Derbyshire, on the borders of the county 
of Nottingham, and about 145 miles from 
London. 
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of the 15th instant, wherein you write, 
that, as you have been informed by y* 
bailiff of Earington, there hath of late 
beene cast up uppon y* sea shore within 
my said manor a royall fish, but you 
trouble not yourself to assure me of what 
kinde it be, (truly your omissions of this 
sort are both numerous and perplexing,) 
and you proceed to ask my will and plea- 
sure touching y¢ same. Now in reply to 
this your question, my answer is as fol- 
loweth, and I pray you to note it well. 
Do with the flesh of this fish, of whatever 
kinde it be, that which seemeth good 
unto you, for by this time, methinks, it 
stinketh, and will satisfie neither your 
palate nor your purse; but, forasmuch as I 
well remember that in the time of my as- 
sured friend and patron, of happy memo- 
ry, Bishop Morton, who fell on evil days, 
there did hang up in the kitchen of his 
castle of Duresme a right stately skeleton 
of a fish, perchance of this sort, which 
was much admired by his most sacred ma- 
jestie King Charles in a.p. 1633, but 
which was plucked down and destroyed 
by that knave Thomas Andrews, who did 
purchase the said castle from those still 
greater knaves, who did steal and sell the 
same,—I will that the bones of the fish 
you mention, so it be of a convenient size, 
be carefully cleansed from all impurities 
which may adhere to the same, and then 
being reduced into the form and fashion 
of a skeleton, I would have hung up for 
their preservation and the admiration of 
the curious, not in my kitchen aforesaid, 
in which there may be a lack of room, 
but in some meet place in the old tower 
of my castle, which hath long ceased to 
be inhabited, to be chosen at your and 
Mr. Farrer his discretion. 

‘*T pray you begin to make provision for 
the due treatment of his Majesties Jus- 
tices of Assize, which, as this is my first 
yeare, must be managed sumptuously, but 
I would have you to remember without 
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waste. The bailiff of Derlington did write of 
one William Man, of Piersebridge, who is 
and hath been of long time noted for his 
fat oxen. You will do well to let my 
Lords Judges taste his beef. I would 
also have you procure some Westfalia 
hams and Holand cheeses, and look there 
be ready some caggs of sturgeon, to be got 
where and as you can. Touching these 
matters you shall have further premoni- 
tion in due time from 
‘* Your very loveing friend, 
** Jo. DuRESME. 


‘¢ Postsc.—His Mati* hath this day as- 
sured the house touching the Act of In- 
demnitie, and hasteneth to make a pro- 
gress through some parts of his kingdom, 
and first to Worc™ to offer up thanks for 
his deliv®* there."’ 


This letter clearly shews that the 
bones discovered in Durham Castle 
belonged to the whale cast on the 
shore on the coast of Durham, at Earing- 
ton in 1661. The remains, when collect- 
ed, were found to be those of the great 
bluntheaded Catodon (Physeter macro- 
cephalus); and to consist of the atlas, 
the cervical bone, nine dorsal and ten 
lumbar vertebre, out of sixty, in the 
whole,—the entire tail, or caudal portion, 
being wanting ; and there are only half 
the proper number of ribs—fourteen, out 
of twenty-eight. The bones of the cra- 
nium and face, and the arm bones (or 
pectoral fins), were not found. One of 
the ribs was attended with a curious coin- 
cidence. In the crypt of the private 
chapel of Durham Castle had stood for 
many years, an old oak chest, popularly 
known as St. Cuthbert’s Chest, of which 
a figure was given in Hutchinson’s His- 
tory, at vol. ii. p. 248, and in which chest 
had always remained a large bone, usually 
called the Giant’s Bone. When Bishop 
Cosin’s whale was discovered, this bone 
was found to be the corresponding one of 
the first rib, and thus was once more 
brought into connexion with its fellow. 
Many fragments had been broken off; 
but, the whole being carefully gather- 
ed by the workmen, they were easily 
joined, being found to coincide with the 
rest ; and it may, therefore, be concluded, 
that no more of the whale, notwithstand- 
ing the somewhat peremptory order of 
Bishop Cosin, had been brought to his cas- 
tle. These have been set up in the Mu- 
seum of Durham University, and the ribs 
being attached to the vertebra, and the 
Jaws placed in front, they form an inter- 
esting preparation, and convey no very 
imperfect idea of the form ofthe animal. 
From the proportion of its remains, Mr. 
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Fox conjectures that it was above fifty 
feetlong. The first authentic account of 
this species of whale is that given by 
Clusius, in 1605, from an_ individual 
thrown ashore, in 1598, at Berchey, in 
Holland; the head of which, much mu- 
tilated, Cuvier conjectures to be that still 
preserved in the church at Scheveling. 
Many other captures are recorded by Cu- 
vier, though none, except that related by 
Clusius, are prior in time to Bishop Co- 
sin’s. In recent times, the only instances 
of the capture of a spermaceti whale on 
the shores of Britain, which have been re- 
corded by authors, are those given by 
Pennant, of one taken in 1762 on Blyth 
Sands (in Northumberland), and the other 
by Robertson, in the Phil. Trans., of one 
cast ashore on Cramond Island, in the 
Frith of Forth, in 1769. Besides these, 
however, another came ashore at Cress- 
well, in Northumberland, in August 
1822; and on the 11th of that month, 
several were seen sporting in the deep off 
the same coast. 


ROMAN CAUSEWAY. 


Some works for improving the channel 
oi the Scheldt, have occasioned several ex- 
tensive cuttings across the old Roman 
causeway, called La Chaussé de Brune- 
haut, which connects in a straight line 
the towns of Bavay and Tournay. These 
cuttings took place on the spot described 
in the Itinerary of Antoninus as the Pons 
Scalcis. In the course of the works, 
there have been discovered on various 
points remains of constructions, and large 
quantities of materials which indicate the 
site of a town or large village ; and it ap- 
pears that in this locality several bridges 
had been thrown over the Scheldt. This 
discovery shows that the point given by 
antiquaries as Pons Scaldis was not 
merely a bridge over the Scheldt, but a 
Roman station which was probably for- 
tified. 


ROMAN PAVEMENT AT STAMFORD. 


In digging a cellar lately, near the High 
Bridge, Stamford, the workmen discover- 
ed a large portion of Roman pavement 
composed of rude material. A layer of 
stones had first been placed down, and 
over theseobliquely, and about half an inch 
apart, small flat tiles; the whole being 
converted into a solid mass by filling up 
the crevices with a red cement. The 
pavement was a foot below the present 
surface, and was evidently the floor of a 
Roman dwelling-house. It was broken 
up, and the fragments removed to Mr. 
W. Rudgard’s wharf, 
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FOREIGN NEWS. 


SPAIN, 


The Spanish news shews that tran- 
quillity is far from being restored in that 
unhappy country. The Count d’Es- 
pagne still remains faithful in his allegi- 
ance to Don Carlos, and has gained fur- 
ther successes in Catalonia; whilst Ca- 
brera appears nothing daunted by the re- 
verses the Carlist cause has sustained in 
the northern provinces ; but, on the con- 
trary, seems determined to act with in- 
creased vigour, and to relinquish the 
sword only with his life. Large guerilla 
parties have been formed by the Basques ; 
and, although the Spanish government 
appears inclined to act with good faith 
_ with respect to their fueros, the state of 
these provinces is such as to prevent Es- 
partero sending any reinforcements to the 
army of the centre. In addition to these 
difficulties, the exaltados are again rearing 
their heads, and, even were the Carlists 
effectually put down, there is some pro- 
bability that the civil war would be re- 
newed between the two divisions of 
« Liberals.” 


INDIA, 


The expedition for the restoration of the 
Shah Soojah-ool-Moolk to the throne of 
Candahar has been entirely successful. 
The army suffered greatly during the 
march for want of food, and from the at- 
tacks of Belochees and other lawless 
tribes; and had the Sirdars not fled at 
the first appearance of our troops, it may 
be questioned whether the victory would 
not have cost us more than it is really 
worth. An idea of the toil and misery en- 
dured by the troops may be formed from 
the fact, that out of 6000 native troops, 
comprising the division of the Shah, only 
1500 reached Candahar, all the rest hav- 
ing perished on the way. The loss of 
British troops was, however, compara- 
tively trifling, though their sufferings were 
very severe. Since the coronation of the 
Shah, he has experienced no opposition 
from the Sirdars; and on the 16th of 
June, the date of the latest arrivals in 
Bengal, the British army was preparing 
to return. 

AMERICA. 


On the 23d Sept. a fire broke out in 
the National Theatre, New York, which 
entirely consumed the interior of the 

il 


house, and communicated to the three 
churches in the immediate neighbourhood 
—the French church, the Dutch church, 
and the African church—the interiors of 
all of which were also consumed. A 
dwelling-house next below the theatre in 
Church-street, and one in Franklin-street, 
between the Dutch church and the block 
of buildings next adjoining the French 
church, were also burned. Other build- 
ings were considerably injured. The 
fire originated in the theatre from an ex- 
plosion of gas, which blew up the whole 
stage. It was erected in 1833, for an 
Italian Opera-house, which was tolerably 
maintained the first and second season, but 
subsequently failed. Itwas then converted 
into a theatre, but it was not very pro- 
sperous until it came under the manage- 
ment of Mr. Wallack, about two years 
ago, who has successfully conducted it 
up to this time. The cost of the build- 
ing was about 110,000 dollars, and the 
ground on which it stood cost 65,000 
dollars. It was built by subscription, but 
when the opera was given up, the stock- 
holders sold it to Messrs. James H. 
Hackett and O. Mauran, for 70,000 dol- 
lars. Hackett afterwards sold his share, 
and it came finally into the possession of 
Mr. Washington Coster, who owned it 
jointly with Mr. Mauran at the time it 
was burnt. The house, it is said, was 
insured for 55,000 dollars in London, and 
15,000 at home. It was under a lease to 
Mr. Wallack at 10,000 dollars per annum. 
The French Protestant church was one 
of the most chaste and classical buildings 
in the city. The Dutch church was in- 
sured for §,000 dollars, which is only about 
the sum recently expended in repairing it. 
The loss is about 20,000 dollars. The 
African church was insured for 8,000 dol- 
lars, which will about cover the loss. The 
entire loss by the fire is estimated at 
200,000 dollars. 

The city of Quibdo, capital of the pro- 
vince of Choco, in the Spanish Main, 
was almost wholly destroyed by fire on 
the 5th Aug. he fire commenced at 
half-past three o’clock in the morning, 
and the buildings being chiefly of wood 
and thatched with reeds and straw, gave 
no obstruction to the devouring element. 
The loss in merchandise alone is esti- 
mated at 1,000,000 dollars, 








DOMESTIC OCCURRENCES, 


Sept. 27. The tenders for the third 
contract for the new Houses of Parlia- 
ment, comprising the whole of the river 
front, and returns or wings of the build. 
ing, were opened before the Commis- 
sioners of Her Majesty’s Board of Works, 
when, after a spirited competition (as 
will be seen from the subjoined account 
of tenders put in by some of the most 
celebrated builders in the metropolis) the 
contract was decided in favour of Messrs. 
Grisselland Peto, the well-known builders 
of the York-road, Lambeth: Messrs, 
Grissell and Peto, 159,7187.; Baker, 
167,746/.; Cubitt, 174,4527.; Winsland, 
177,4897.; Lee, 179,3632.; Grimsdell, 
181,5887.; Piper, 183,1067.; Hicks, 
183,8997.; and Bennet, 184,639/. It is 
expected that three years will expire be- 
fore the above contract will be finished, 
and that it will be ten years ere the struc- 
ture will be entirely completed. 

Oct. 9. The splendid Docks and 
mer Canal at Cardiff, so munificently 
undertaken and completed at the cost of 
the Marquess of Bute, were opened with 
great ceremony. A procession was formed 
upwards of a mile in length, which pro- 
ceeded from the castle to escort the noble 
Marquess to the docks, the gates of 
which were opened at high water, amid 
the joyous shouts of about 14,000 spec- 
tators, when the Lady Charlotte steamer, 
Capt. H. T. Parfit, entered the lock, 
towing in the schooner Celerity, of 
Cardiff, the temporary batteries on each 
side firing salutes; the Sampson steamer 
followed with the fine ship Manlius, 
with 1,140 tons of timber from Quebec, 
and which fortuitously reached the dock 
gates almost at the moment of their 
opening, and entered the dock without 
casting anchor from the time of her 
leaving Quebec. As early as the year 
1826, the Marquess of Bute perceived 
the necessity of improving the port ; and 
about the same time the Glamorganshire 
Canal Company wished to take ground 
near their lock at Cardiff for widening 
and deepening their Canal. This they 
could not do without the consent of Lord 
Bute, who was willing, if the Company 
would improve the port to the extent of 
its capabilities, to give them any land re- 
quired. The Canal Company were will. 
ing to make improvements to a certain 
extent, but not on the stupendous scale 
contemplated by his Lordship. The ne- 
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gotiation therefore broke off, and from 
that time Lord Bute formed the grand 
design which has now been executed. In 
the walls of Parliament he met that hos- 
tility which is often there raised to pri- 
vate bills; but, such was the soundness of 
his plan, that in 1830 he obtained the 
bill for forming the Bute Ship Canal. 
His Lordship then estimated the ‘entire 
expense of the undertaking at £80,000 ; 
it has, we are informed, nearly trebled 
that sum. On passing the sea gates, 
vessels enter the outer basin, in area about 
1} acre, for ships of great burthen and 
steamers. The main entrance of the locks, 
at the north end of the outer basin, is 152 
feet long and 36 wide, sufficient for ad- 
mission of ships of 600 tons burthen. 
The inner basin, which is the principal 
feature of this work, extends Fm the 
lock to the town of Cardiff 1450 yards, 
possessing an area of nearly 20 acres of 
water, and capable of accommodating 300 
to 400 ships of all classes. In depth it 
is 17 feet at neap tides, and 32 at springs. 
Quay walls are built on each side of the 
basin for more than two-thirds of its 
length, finished with a strong granite 
coping, and comprising in all nearly 6000 
feet, or more dese a mile of wharfage, 
with ample accommodation for ware- 
houses, exclusive of the wharfage of the 
outer basin. For the purpose of keeping 
the entrance of the channel free and deep, 
a water course or feeder has been formed 
from the river Taff leading to a reservoir 
15 acres in extent adjacent to the basin. 
This reservoir can be discharged every 
low water by means of a sluicing appara- 
tus of cast-iron pipes five feet in diameter, 
and ten sluices at the sea gates, so as to 
deliver at the rate of 100,000 tuns of 
water. The feeder was commenced at 
the close of 1834; the dock two years 
after; the first stone of the dock was laid 
16th March, 1837, and the last coping 
stone 25th May, 1839. The scouring 
water is more than sufficient to remove 
the daily deposit from the tides, and in 
fact a considerable portion of the entrance 
cut was done by merely loosening the 
clay and mud, and allowing it to be carried 
away by the force of the current, or cast- 
ing it from the sides into the stream of 
water in the middle. ‘The principal en- 
gineer has been W. Cubitt, esq. and the 
resident engineer, Mr. George Turnbull, 

A party of the eee the Taff 
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Vale Railway made a survey of the 
line between Cardiff and Merthyr, on 
the 24th and 25th September. Eighteen 
miles are quite ready for receiving the 
permanent rails, leaving only six miles to 
complete the connexion of Merthyr with 
its port by this much-needed means of 
communication. The bridges and viaducts 
are constructed with great skill and good 
taste some of them are really magnifi- 
cent structures and in the midst of exqui- 
site scenery. The great viaduct near 
Quaker’s Yard is 120 feet high from the 
foundation to the parapet, and its length 
600 feet, consisting of six arches with 
their abutments. The bridge over the 
Rhondda, near its conflnence with the 
Taff, is 60 feet high, and upwards of 100 
feet span. At Melin Griffith there is a 
highly picturesque bridge of five arches, 
built of red conglomerate limestone, quar- 
ried near the spot; its graceful propor- 
tions and warm mellow tint harmonise 
beautifully with the river and its wooded 
banks. The tunnel at Yniscoy is quite 
finished; another and more extensive 
tunnel is in a great state of forwardness. 
The arrangements and execution of these 
important works entitle Mr. Bush, the 
engineer, to the highest commendation. 
The Royal George.—Colonel Pasley, 
R. Art. has been for some time engaged 
in an attempt to blow up the wreck of the 
Royal George at Spithead. During the 
months of August and September several 
small charges of 45!b. of powder and one 
of 260lb. were exploded with effect, and 
masses of timber were thus wrenched 
from the ship, and hauled up. After 
some ineffectual attempts at more ex- 
tensive operations, on the 23d Sept. 
a cylinder, containing 2320 Ibs. of pow- 
der, was carefully lowered to the bot- 
tom, where it was placed alongside the 
most compact portion of the wreck 
which had been discovered by the divers. 
When everything was ready, the vessel in 
which the voltaic battery was placed, was 
drawn off to the distance of 500 feet, 
which is the length of the connecting 
wires, and instantaneously on the circuit 
being completed, the explosion took 
place. At first the surface of the sea, 
which had before been perfectly smooth 
and calm, was violently agitated by a sort 
of tremulous motion, which threw it into 
small irregular waves, a few inches only 
in height. This lasted for three or four 
seconds, when a huge dome of water made 
its appearance, of a conical or rather bee- 
hive shape. At first it appeared to rise 
slowly, but rapidly increased in height 
and size till it reached the altitude of 28 
or 30 feet, in a tolerably compact mass. 
It then fell down, and produced a series 
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of rings, which spread in all directions. 
The first, or outer one of these, having 
the aspect of a wave several feet in height, 
curled and broke, as if it had been driven 
towards the shore. Neither the shock 
nor the sound were so great as had been 
expected by those who had witnessed the 
former explosions by Colonel Pasley, 
where the quantity of powder was aly 
45 lbs.; but the effect produced on the 
water at the surface, considering that the 
depth was 90 feet, was truly astonishing. 
Col. Pasley has completely established 
his command over the application of the 
voltaic battery to sub-marine purposes. 
Immense quantities of the wreck floated 
after the explosion. On the next day 
the mainmast was picked up, entirely 
covered with barnacles, all alive, some 
measuring eight inches in length. On 
the 26th two large guns were raised— 
one being a 32-pounder (iron), and the 
other a brass gun, 34-pounder—the former 
being as secure in the gun-carriage (of 
elm) as the day it was placed there. ‘The 
capstan and tiller were brought on shore 
on the 27th, both in good preservation. 
The divers have been down at every slack 
water, and have made fast chains to what- 
ever projecting substance they could find, 
when a strain has been hove on it by the 
derrick erected in one of the lighters, and 
in this way a large vessel has been fully 
loaded. Several brass and iron guns, the 
latter with their carriages, have been re- 
covered, together with sundry knees, 
riders, and sleepers; among other mat- 
ters a length of junk, and two large 
copper fish kettles, several silver shoe- 
buckles, &c. &c. Those parts of the 
iron which have been exposed are re- 
duced to a soft substance like plumbago ; 
but those which have been under the 
mud are as hard and quite as entire as 
ever. This remark applies also to every 
description of timber. For example, to 
the capstan, the upper drumhead of which, 
with its welps, is almost worn away, 
while the lower drumhead and all its other 
parts are as fresh and firm as when they 
were first made! Two tillers have been 
got up, quite entire, and much iron work, 
including the shank painter, but the whole 
worn to a thread. The value of the 
guns and copper already recovered ex- 
ceeds 1,000/, It appears that when Co- 
lonel Pasley undertook to clear Spithead 
of the nuisance of this wreck, it was pre- 
sumed, from official data, that 31 iron 
and 32 brass guns were still remaining in 
her, and that the recovery of these, toge- 
ther with the copper sheathing, would go 
far towards paying the expense of re- 
storing to use a large and important por- 
tion of the noble anchorage of Spithead. 
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THE ROYAL EXCHANGE. 

Sir R. Smirke and Messrs. Gwilt and 
Hardwicke, who were appointed by the 
Royal Exchange Committee fo examine 
the designs for the new Royal Exchange, 
awarded the premiums to the following 
gentlemen : 

No. 36, 3001. to Mr. William Grellier, 
district surveyor, 20, Wormwood-street. 

No. 43, 2007. to Alexis de Chateau- 
neuff, of Hamburgh; and Mr. Arthur 
Mee, of Carlton-chambers. 

No. 37, 1007. to Mr. Sidney Smirke, 
12, Carlton-chambers. 

Not one of these plans, however, will 
be acted upon. They are reported as 
being more in conformity to the printed 
instructions than any of the others, and 
as coming within the limited sum of 
150,000/. as to the cost, and therefore 
entitled to the premiums to be awarded 
to the best design. But the Architects 
to whose judgment the designs were sub- 
mitted, and the Committee, consider that, 
without many alterations, they will be 
neither practicable nor advisable. 

The Committee have therefore re- 
quested the adjudicators to take the three 
plans into consideration, and prepare a 
plan and specification for a new Royal 
Exchange, such as in their judgment 
should be carried into execution, having 
reference at the same time to the printed 
instructions issued by this Committee to 
the architets.” 

The remaining plans are now exhibited 
at Mercers’ Hall, and will, after public 
inspection, be returned to the gentlemen 
who designed them, with their letters 
unopened, and their names unknown. 





New CuHurcuHEs. 
(Continued from p. 304.) 


The 19th annual Report of the Commis- 
sioners for Building New Churches has 
been lately issued. Since their last re- 
port, 18 churches have been completed, 
affording accommodation for 16,000 per- 
sons, including 9,775 free seats for the 
poor, making in the whole 243 churches 
and chapels, affording accommodation for 
314,412 persons, including 174,270 free 
seats for the poor. In addition to these, 
18 other new churches are now building, 
and plans for eight more bave been ap- 
po Conditional grants of money 

ave been made to 38 parishes, town- 
ships, or places, in aid of building 
churches and chapels; as also for provi- 
ding sites for churches and chapels in 46 
laces throughout England. London, 
ong heretofore designated ‘the city of 
churches,” will soon, it is to be hoped, 
better deserve that name, for as yet the 
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wants in this respect of its immense po- 
pulation are but half supplied. 

The Lord Bishop of Exeter, in his 
progress through the south of Devon in 
August, consecrated the beautiful new 
church, — erected at Bickleigh by Sir 
R. Lopez, Bart. It is much larger and 
bhandsomer than the old one, and consists 
of three aisles, with arches and pillars of 
finely cut granite. At the eastern end is 
a window of stained glass, in the centre 
of which are the royal arms, encircled by 
the motto of the Order of the Garter, 
and, beneath, the words “‘ Victoria Re- 
gina.” On the right are the arms of the 
Lord Bishop of the Diocese, on the left 
those of the patron, and on the lower 
part is the inscription, ‘‘ Rebuilt by Sic 
R. Lopez, Bart. 1838.” At the ex- 
tremity of the northern aisle is a beautiful 
monument to the memory of the late Sir 
M. Lopez; and the monument of the 
celebrated Slanning, the principal object 
of curiosity in the old church, has been 
re-erected. The pulpit and altar-piece 
are of Bath stone, beautifully carved. 

Aug. 6. Rawmarsh church, near 
Leeds, which has been re-built on a 
greatly enlarged scale, was opened for 
divine worship. The Rev. J. James, the 
Rector, read prayers, and a sermon was 
preached by Br. Hook, Vicar of Leeds. 
After the service, the first stone of an 
infant. school was laid by Miss James, 
assisted by the Rev. Wm. Bagshawe, of 
Banner Cross. The collections and do- 
nations consequent on the opening of the 
church amounted to the handsome sum 
of 6002. 

Auy. 23. The new church of St. 
Thomas, at Barrowford, within the 
chapelry of Colne, co. Lancaster, was 
opened for divine service. It is in the 
Anglo-Norman style, a very neat, sub- 
stantial building, and reflects high credit 
on the contractors, Messrs. Smith and 
Duckitt, who are now engaged in build- 
ing a new church at Baglawton, near 
Congleton. It contains sittings for 600 
people (one-half being free), and is capa- 
ble of holding 1000 by the erection of 
galleries, sbould they be required. A 
few years since a national school was 
built upon a part of the ground which now 
forms the cemetery, and as it thereby, 
from its peculiar position, somewhat de- 
tracts from the beauty of the church, the 
villagers have voluntarily entered into a 
subscription for the purpose of pulling it 
down, and erecting a new one in another 
plot of ground, which has been given for 
that purpose by Thomas Grimshaw, 
esq. of Crow Trees, a liberal-minded 
Wesleyan Methodist. 

Aug, 28, A new church at Scisset, 
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High Hoyland, co. York, which has been 
erected by subscription, and which will 
be endowed with the required sum by J. 
W. Beaumont, esq. of Bretton Hall, 
was opened bylicense. It is an exceedingly 
neat and substantial building in the Early 
Gothic style, and does great credit to Mr. 
Richardson, the architect. It stands in 
the bosom of a beautiful valley, where 
“the sound of the church-going bell ’’ has 
not hitherto been heard. 

Sept. 18. The beautiful little church of 
the Trinity, Ayr, was consecrated by the 
Right Rev. Michael Russell, LL.D., 
Bishop of the Diocese of Glasgow and 
Galloway. The consecration sermon was 
preached by the Rev. Robert Mont- 
gomery, A.M. Minister of St. Jude's 
Church, Glasgow, and was characterised 
by the deep thought and glowing eloquence 
which mark his pulpit ministrations. 

Sept. 25. The new church at Skipton 
was consecrated by the Lord Bishop of 
Ripon. The foundation-stone of this 
beautiful church was laid on the 21st of 
June, 1837. It was erected by Mr. Chan- 
trell, of Leeds. Its greatest internal 
length is 124 feet; its width 52 feet, and 
it will accommodate 700 persons. The 
interior arrangements were made under 
the direction of Christopher Sidgewick, 
esq. whose object it has been to make it 


aang erm formableto what was designed 


by the Reformers of the Church of Eng- 
land, and to render it easy for the officia- 
ting minister to observe the Rubrics to the 
strictness of the letter. The chancel is 
large, and raised above the floor of the 
church by four steps. On the top of the 
steps are placed the desks, which, instead 
of being close boxes, are open work, as 
in St. James’s church, Leeds. The 
reading-desk is so arranged that the minis- 
ter can look to the people when address- 
ing them in the absolution, &c. and look 
from them when praying. In the chancel, 
besides the altar, is a side-table and two 
chairs; Under the steeple, which is at the 
west end, and open to the church, is 
placed the font: behind it a few seats are 
raised as a gallery. There also stands 
the organ. The pewsare all single pews, 
looking eastward, and convenient kneeling- 
boards are provided in all the free seats. 
The church is of the style of 1300; the 
whole ceiling groined ; and great care has 
been taken to preserve uniformity through- 
out the building. 

Sept. 26. Snenton church, co, Notting- 
ham, was consecrated by the Bishop of 
Lincoln. The site, and a sum of 4001. 
was given by Earl Manvers, and a sum of 
2001. by another individual, who wishes 
his name to be concealed. A grant of 
13002. was obtained from the Parliamen- 
tary Commissioners, and of 700/. from 
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the Incorporated ‘Society. The structure 
is capaple of containing 1224 persons, 818 
of the sittings being free. 

Oct. 1. The chapel of Brinsley, in the 
populous parish of Greasley, co. Notts. 
was consecrated. It contains sittings for 
500 persons, including a very large pro- 

ortion of free seats; and attached to it 
is a burial-ground, given by the Duke of 
Newcastle. 

Oct. 5, 6, 7. Three new churches were 
consecrated, all within two miles of Man- 
chester. On Saturday last the church of 
St. John, at Broughton, for which the 
inhabitants of that place are chiefly in- 
debted to the benevolence of John Clowes, 
esq. of Broughton Hall. On a a 
beautiful new church at Cheetham, called 
St. Luke’s; on Monday, the church of 
St. Barnabas, at Openshaw, about two 
miles east of Manchester. Each of these 
churches will contain from 1200 to 1500 
persons. 

Oct. 6. St. Michael’s Church, Black- 
burn, for the use of the large and increas- 
ing hamlets of Brookhouse and Daisy 
Field, was opened by the Rev. Annesley 
Paul Hughes, by license from the Bishop. 
It had previously belonged to the Wes- 
leyan Methodists. 

Oct.10. The new church named St. 
Catharine, in the town of Northampton, 
was consecrated by the Bishop of Peter- 
borough. 

On the same day, the new church at 
Newton-in- Mottram, near Manchester, 
was consecrated by the Lord Bishop of 
Chester. It is dedicated to St. Mary, 
and contains upwards of 800 sittings. 
The land was given by James Ashton, 
esq. Newton-lodge. 

A new church at Hurdsfield, near 
Macclesfield, which does great credit to 
the architect, Mr. Slater, has been con- 
secrated and opened for divine service. 
It is in the Gothic style ; and its situation 
is on a rising ground, in full view of the 
entrances into Macclesfield by the Man- 
chester and Knutsford roads. It will ac- 
commodate 800 persons, 

Oct. 16. The new church at Stroud 
was consecrated by the Bishop of Glou- 
cester. It is an elegant specimen of 
Early English architecture, designed by 
Mr. Foster, of Bristol. There is a spa- 
cious chancel, separated from the nave by 
a triple arch of the most beautiful cha- 
racter, proving a substitute for the pri- 
mitive screen. A stone pulpit is fixed 
to the wall, and is entered from a wind- 
ing staircase invisible to the congregation, 
and corresponding with ancient examples, 
as those of Magdalen-college, Oxford, 
and, in this county, Staunton Church. 
The church is to accommodate 1000 per- 
sons, having 700 free kneelings. 
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PROMOTIONS, PREFERMENTS, &c. 


GAZETTE PROMOTIONS, 


Sept.16. James Richardson, of Stockhouse, 
Essex, gent. third son of Thos. Richardson, 
of Lambeth, gent. by Hannah, dau. and coh. 
of Wm. Prior Johnson, esq. to take the name 
of William Prior Johnson. 

Sept. 21. Windham Henry Earl of Dunra- 
ven, to be a Representative Peer of Ireland. 

ept. 24. 29th foot, Capt. A. Sharrock to be 
Major.—32nd_ foot, Capt. F, Markham to be 
Major. 

ept. 27. Thomas Babington Macaulay, 

, to be Secretary at War. 

ept, 28. North Somerset hag | Ca- 
valry :—T. 8. F. Horner. esq. to be Colonel ; 
W. Mi esq. to be Lieut.-Colonel. 
30. Fe Right Hon. T. B. Macaulay 
sworn of the Privy Council. 

Oct. 1. George Lloyd Hodges, esq. (late 
Consul-general in Servia,) to be Her Majesty’s 
Agent and Consul-general in Egypt. 

Oct. 4. William Busfeild, of Harden Grange, 
in Bingley, co. York, esq. son and heir of 
Currer Fothergill Busfeild, of Cottingley 
Bridge, esq., by Sarah, 2nd dau. of J. Ferrand, 
of Barnard Castle, to take the name of Fer- 
rand after Busfeild, and bear the arms of 
Ferrand.— 59th foot, Major T. Wright to be 
Lieut.-Col.; brevet Lieut.-Col. D. Urquhart 
to be Major. 

Oct. 7. Sir James Robert Grant, Knt. M.D., 
Inspector-general of army hospitals, and K.H. 
to accept the Cross of the Imperial Russian 
Order of St. Anne, of the second class, con- 
ferred for services rendered to the Russian 
corps d’armée during the a of France. 

ct.8. Yorkshire Hussar Regiment of Yeo- 
manry eg William Beckett, esq. to be 
Lieut.-Col.; Hon. Henry Lascelles to be 


Major. 

Oct, 10. Royal Artillery, Major-General Sir 
J. H. Carncross to be Colonel-Commandant. 
—Bucks Yeomanry Cavalry, His Grace the 
Duke of Buckingham and Chandos to be Colo- 
nel.—The Rev. David Welsh, D.D. to be Secre- 
tary to her Majesty’s sole and only master 

rinters in Scotland, in the room of Dr. John 

, resigned. f 

Oct.11. 3rd Dragoons, Major C, R. Cure- 
ton, to be Lieut.-Col.—16th Dragoons, Capt. 
A. G, Lowe to be Major.—46th foot, brevet Lt.- 
Col. Andrew Clarke to be Lieut.-Col. ; Capt. 
E. H. D. E. Napier to be Major.—Brevet, Capt. 
L. M. Bennett, 64th foot, to be Major. 

Oct, 12. Adm. the Hon. Charles Elphin- 
stone Fleming, to be Master of her Majesty’s 
Hospital at Greenwich. 

Oct. 16. Lieut. G. E. Turner, R. Art. to 

accept the insignia of the Spanish orders of 
St eedienel. Ist class, Charles III. and Isa- 
bella the Catholic, conferred for services while 
attached to Lieut.-Col. Wylde, British Com- 
missioner at the head quarters of the Spanish 
army. 
Ot. 18. 22nd foot, Major J. L. Pennefather 
to be Lieut.-Col, ; Capt. J. Poole to be Major. 
—99th foot, Major Sir J. G. Le Marchant to be 
Lieut.-Col.; Capt. E. Last to be Major.— 
Brevet, Lt.-Gen. Sir Jasper Nicholls, K.C.B. 
to have the local rank of General in the East 
Indies. 

Colonel Sir Robert Gardiner, K.C.B., of the 
Royal Artillery, formerly Equerry to King 
Leopold, to be First and Principal Aide-de- 
camp to the Queen. 


Nava. Promotions. 


To be Commanders,—W. N. Fowell, R. F. 
Cleveland, Courtney ©. Hayes. — Retired 
Commanders,— William Miller, Matthew 
Young, John Manton, John Lefeuvre, John 
Taylor (1806). 

Appointments.—Captain Lord Clarence Edw. 

et to the Howe, vice Lord Charles Paget. 
Commander Hon. G. F. Hastings, to be 
inspecting commander coast » Ard- 
more, Ireland.—Comm, Courtney O. Hayes 
to the Firefly, 


EccLestasTicaAL PREFERMENTS. 


. W. J. Ballard, Albourne R. Sussex. 

y. W. Barry, Blisworth R. Northamptonsh. 
sa Bayly, Stratton St. Michael cum 
. Peter R. Norfolk. 

. E, R. Berens, Downham R. Essex. 

. H, A. Bishop, Long Stowe R. Camb. 

y. R. Bland, Tutbury V. Staffordshire. 

y. P. G. Blencowe, Rutley R. Herefordsh. 

Rev. R. G, L. Blenkinsop, Shadforth P.C. 

Durham. 

Rev. B. B. Brockett, Epsom V. Surrey. 

Rey. W.J. Brodrick, Bath R. Somerset. 

Rey. E. P. Brooke, Drumgoland R. co. Down. 
Rey. F. Brown, Nailsea cum Bourton R. Som. 

Rev. M. H. G. Buckle, Edlingham V.Northum. 

Rev. H. J. Buller, West Par y! R. Dorset. 

Rey. J. Collinson, Bolden R. Durham. 

Rey. R. Croft, North Ockendon R. Essex. 
Rev. G. Crompton, Carlton-in-Snaith P.C. 


York. 
Rey. G. Daubeney, Lydiard Tregoze R. Wilts. 
Rev. W. E. L, Faulkner, St. James’s Clerken- 
well P.C, 
Rey. G. L. Foxton, St. Peter’s V. Worcester. 
Rey. — Gibson, Fawley cum Exbury R. Hants. 
Rev. E. Hawkins, Coleford P.C, Somerset. 
Rey. J. Haworth, Christ Church P.C. Chester. 
Rey. W. Hepworth, Congham R. Norfolk. 
Rey. J. Hooper, East Lydford R. Somerset. 
Rey. — Kent, Annahilt R. Dromore, 
Rey. R. H. King, Wendon Lofts cum Elmden 
V. Essex. 
Rey. A. B, Lechmere, Hanley Castle V. Worc. 
Rev. — Lister, Bushbury V. Stafford. 
Rev. G. J. Majendie, Heddington R. Wilts. 
Rey. C. A. Ogilvie, Ross R. Hereford. 
Rev. — Otter, Cowfold V. Sussex. 
Rey. L. W. Owen, Holy Trinity R. Colchester, 
cum Marks Tey V. Essex. 
Rev. W. S. Phillips, Newchurch cum Ryde V. 
Hants. 
Rey. R. B. Pinniger, Whichford R. Warw. 
Rey. T Pope, Christ Church V. Monmouthsh. 
Rev. J. Raven, Langford cum Ickleborough R. 
Norfolk. 
Rev. R. Rawle, Cheadle R. Stafford. 
-R. A. Roberts, Kentisbeare R. Devon. 
. T. J. Rocke, Holy Trinity R. Exeter. 
y. J. Ruse, Monk Okehampton R. Devon. 
y. C. T. Scott, Shadingfield R. Suffolk. 
y. S. D. Shafto, Brancepeth R. Durham. 
. T. M. Sherwood, Oxenhall V. Glouc. 
y. —Sncyd, Witton Gibbert P.C. Durham. 
y. 8. Stead, Burton-on-Trent P.C. Stafford. 
Rev. J. Stratton, St. Paul’s R. cum St. Mar- 
garet R. Canterbury. 
Rev. W. H, Teale, Asgarby P.C. Linc. 
Rey. W. Thomas, Llanguick P.C. Glam. 





ee 
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Rev. H. Thompson, Fobbing R. Essex. 
Rev. N. Tindal, Sandhurst V. Glouc. 
Rey. C. Tucker, Statherne R. Leicestershire. 


CHAPLAINS. 
Rev. W. D. B. Bertles, to the Earl of Mount- 
cashel. 
Rev. W. Huntington, to the Earl of Zetland. 
Rey. W. Sergison, to the Duke of Richmond. 
Rev. W. D. Veitch, to the Marquis of Bute. 
Rey. T. T. Champnes, tobe the resident Chap- 
lain at Rio Janeiro. 





Civit. PREFERMENTS. 


Rev. T. Chambers, M.A. to be Head Master 
of the Royal Naval College. ; 

Rev. J. Langdon to be Master of Yeovil Free 
School. 

Rev. N. Germon to be Second Master of Man- 
chester Grammar School. ‘ 

J. Hickman, B.A. to be Head Master of Wigan 
Grammar School. 

Rev. Mr. Poole to be Master of Mansfield 
Grammar School. 


ee 


BIRTHS. 


Aug. 27. At Amherstberg, Sed Canada, 
the lady of Lieut.-Col. Airey, 34th regt. a son 
and heir. . 

Sept. 5. At Jamaica, the wife of W. C. 
Macdougall, esq. Advocate-gencral, a son.—— 
11. At Geneva, the wife of H. de Burgh, esq. 
a dau.——17. At Landford House, Salisbury, 
the wife of Capt. W. H. Trollope, a son.—— 
18. At Albury, the lady of the Hon. and Rey. 
W. L. Addington, a dau.—19. At Manston, 
Dorset, the wife of H. F. Yeatman, esq. a 
son and heir.—21. At Clifford Lodge, Warw. 
the wife of Arthur Annesley, esq. a dau.—— 
24. The wife of Robert Stewart, esq. M.P. a 
dau.—25. At Gosford, or: the lady of 
Sir H. Fennington, Bart. a dau.—26. At 
Spring-hill, near Stockport, Idonea, wife of 
Colonel Thomas, C.B. and M.P. a son.— 
28. At Newbottle-abbey, the Marchioness of 
Lothian, a son. ‘ 

Lately In Ireland, the Viscountess Avon- 
more, a dau.——Lady Emily Richardson, a son 
and heir.——At Edenhall, Cumberland, Lady 
Musgrave, a dau.—The wife of Dr. Hook, 
Vicar of Leeds, a son.—At Harmsworth- 
house, Hants, ~ Thackeray, a dau. 
—At Penlanole, dnorshire, the wife of 
H. Lingen, esq. High Sheriff, a son and heir. 
——At Vaynor Park, Montgomeryshire, the 
lady of Sir F. Knowles, Bart. a dau. 

Oct. 5. At Dalhousie Castle, near Edin- 
burgh, the Countess of Dalhousie, a dau.——. 
6. At Baldooan-house, Lady Jane Ogilvy, a son. 
—8. At Dinton, Wilts, the wife of W. Wynd- 
ham, jun. esq. a son.—11. At Leamington, 
the wife of the Hon. Captain Somerville, 
R.N, a son.—12. At Forest-lodge, Berks, the 
wife of A. W. Wykeham, esq. a son.—— 
13. The wife of Edmund Jerningham, esq. a 
dau.——16. In Dover-st., Lady Jemima Eliot, 
a son,——20. At St. Giles’s, Dorsetshire, Lady 
Harriet Corry, a dau.— 235. In Dean-street, 
Southwark, the wife of G, R. Corner, esq. 
F,S.A. a son. 


MARRIAGES. 
April 15. At Simla, Capt. J. W. Yerbury, 
$rd Light Dragoons, youngest son of the late 


J. W. ee 4 esq. of Belcombe House, near 
Bradford, Wilts, to Emma, second dau. of the 


late Thomas Webb, esq. of Ledbury, and niece 
of Major-Gen, Thackwell, C.B. and K.H, 


[Noy. 


July 12. At the Cape of Good Hope, Morgan 
Witham Lloyd, —- Madras Army, son of late 
Capt. W. Lloyd, R.N. of Cork, to Harriet, 
eldest surviving dau. of Edm. L. L. Swifte, 
esq. Master of the Jewel House. 

16. At Pernambuco, Thomas Bernard Gun- 
ston, British Merchant, of Maranham, to 
Anne, fourth dau. of Edward Watts, esq. her 
Majesty’s Consul. 

Aug 14. At the Cathedral, Waterford, the 
Rey. Jas. Mockler, Rector of Lismore, to Eliza- 
beth Bolton, eldest dau. of the late Rev. Benj, 
Jeanes, of Charmouth.——At St. George’s, 
Han.-sq. the Hon. F. D. Ryder, third son of 
the Earl of Harrowby, to Marian-Charlotte- 
Emily, only child of Thos. Cockayne, esq. of 
Ickleford House, near Hitchin. 

15. AtSt. George’s, Han-sq. W. H. Ashurst, 
esq. of Waterstock, Oxon, to — widow 
of Sir Charles Mill, Bart. of Bury House 
Hants.——At the same church, the Rev. Lord 
Charles Hervey, son of the Marquis of Bristol, 
to Lady Harriet Ryder, dau. of the Earl of 
Harrowby.——At St. Peter’s, Dublin, Edward 
O’Brien, third son of the late Sir Edw. O’Brien, 
of Drumoland, Clare, Bart. to Louise, fifth 
dau. of the late J. H. Massey-Dawson, esq. of 
Ballinacourte, Tipperary. At Chariton 
King’s, the Rev. George Royds Birch, of 
Paris, to Sophia, fourth dau. of Sir W. Rus- 
sell, Bart. of Charlton Park, Glouc.——At 
Ancaster, Francis Capper Brookes, esq. of 
Ufford Place, Suffolk, to Juliana, dau. of Chas. 
Allix, esq. of Willoughby Hall, Linc.——At 
Walcot church, Bath, Wm. Morse Crowdy, 
esq. of Chiseldon, Wilts, to Sarah, relict of 
of the late P. W. Vaughan, esq. of Clifton.—— 
At Cambridge, Augustus, son of the late John 
Tilden, esq. of Itield Court, Kent, to Anne, 
eldest dau. of H. Balls, esq. Panton House, 
Camb.——At St. James’s, Westminster, Arthur 
Connell, esq. Advocate, Edinburgh, to Eliza- 
beth-Camilla, dau. of the late James Connell, 
esq. of Glasgow.——At St. Pancras, Harry 
Buckland Lott, esq. of Tracey House, Devon, 
to Eleanor, dau. of David Chambers, esq. 
Comm. R.N.——At St. Thomas’s, Liverpoo 
Lieut. George Jackson, R. N. to Ann third 
dau. of the late John Shaw, esq. of idens- 
hall Hall, near Tarporley. 

16. At Portsea, the Rev. Lancelot C. L, 
Brenton, only son of Rear-Adm. Sir Jahleel 
Brenton, Bart. K.C.B., to Anna-Maria-Mary, 
dau. of the late Major-Gen. Chester. 

17. At a James John Ormsby, 
esq. of Lincoln’s Inn, to Catharine-Elizabeth- 
Sarah, only child of the late John Philipps, 
esq. of Lampeter, Pemb.——At St. George’s, 
Bloomsbury, Henry Nichols, esq. of the Mid- 
dle Temple, to Mary-Francklyn, eldest dau. of 
Thos. B. Williams, esq. formerly of Gower-st. 
and now of Jamaica. 

20. At Olney, Bucks, the Rev. E. L. Smith, 
A.M., Perp. Curate of Barton-with-Chetwode 
Bucks. (only son of the late Rev. Edward 
Smith, of Folkingham, Linc.) to Elizabeth, 
third surviving dau. ; and at the the same time, 
William Mozart Russell, esq. of Upper Clap- 
ton, (only son of the late W. Russell, esq. Mus. 
Rac.) to Sarah-Maria, fourth surviving dau. 
cf the late Rev. Henry Gauntlett, Vicar of 
Olney.——At St. Marylebone, by the Rev. R. 
Cattermole, B.D. George Cattermole, esq. to 
Clarissa-Hester, third dau. of the late James 
Elderton, esq. of Brixton-hill——At Worces- 
ter, Thomas Warren Kempthorne, esq. soli- 
citor, Sherborne, Dorset, (third son of the late 
Rey. John Kempthorne, B.D., Rector of St. 
Michael’s, Gloucester,) to Mary Beaufoy, third 
dau. of Mr. Palmer.——At Ricimond church, 
the Rev. Peter-Charles Marshall, A.M. of 
Wokingham, Berks, to Selina-Maria, second 
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dau. of the Rev. Thomas Hale, D.D. of Rich- 
mond, psig Ipswich, P. F. O’Malley, 
of the Middle Temple, (third son of Chas. 
O'Malley, esq. of a — to Emily, 
second dau. of Wm. Rodwell, esq.——The 
Rev. M. W. Foye, M.A. to Mary, only dau. of 
John Greensall, esq. of Edgbaston, Warw. 

21. At St. George’s, Han.-sq. by his father 
the Rev. Sir William Murray, of Hill-head, 
North Britain, Bart., Robert Murray, esq. 
late of 42nd Highlanders, to Susan-Catherine 
Saunders, widow of Adolphus Cotton Murray, 
esq. and dau. of the late John Murray, esq. 
Commissary-gen. of Ardeley Bury, Herts. 
At Dover, the Rev. T. T. Bazeley, Rector of 
All Saints, Poplar, and Fellow of Brasenose, to 
Julia, youngest dau. of John Shipdem, esq. 
——At Tamworth, Henry Allsopp, esq. of Bur- 
ton-on-Trent, to Elizabeth, second dau. of 
Wm. Tongue, esq. of Comberford Hall, Staf- 
fordshire——At Sculcoates, the Rev. W. J. 
Newman, of Tankersley, to Anastasia, second 
dau. of M. T. Prickett, esq. of Hull. 

22. At Clapham, Alfred Hall, esq. to Eliza- 
beth, yeanees dau. of the late S. Rixon, esq. 
——At St. Andrew’s, Holborn, Lieut. Henry 
F. Gustard, Madras Army, to Eliza, eldest dau. 
of Stafford Northcote, esq. of John-street, 
Bedford-row. 

24. At Great Yarmouth, Thos. Brightwen, 
esq. to Hannah-Sarah, fourth dau. of Dawson 
Turner, esq——At Torquay, Hugh Colqu- 
houn, esq. of Calcutta, to Anna, youngest dau. 
of the late Arthur Hogue, esq. of Barrow 
House, Som.——At Brompton, John Rigge 
esq. of Hunter-st. to Honoria, dau. of Davi 
Rigge, - 

25. At Marlow, Capt. Bishop-Culpeper, 14th 
light drag. to Alicia Charlotte, eldest dau. of 

1. Sir Wm. Robt. Clayton, Bart. M.P.—— 
At Canterbury cathedral, by his Grace the 
Archbishop, Major Hutchinson, 20th regt. 
eldest son of Lieut.-Gen. Sir W. Hutchinson, 
K.C.H. to Mary, dau. of the Rev. John Russell, 
D.D. Preb. of Canterbury, and Rector of St. 
Botolph’s, Bishopsgate. ——At Eythorne, Kent, 
Thomas Poynter, esq. of Doctors’ Commons, 
to Miss Harris, great-niece of the late Lady 
Sewell, of Cumberland-street and Wick-hill 
House, Berks.——At All Souls, J. Forbes 
Royle, M.D., Vice-Pres. R. Soc., to Annette, 
youngest dau. of Edward Solly, esq. late of 
Curzon-street. 

27. At Cheltenham, the Rev. Chas. Bushe, 
second son of the Chief Justice of Lreland, to 
Emmeline-Egerton, second dau. of Capt. Sir 
Josiah Coghill, Bart., R.N.——At Northaw, 
the Rev. J. A. Trenchard, of Stanton House, 
Wilts, to Mary-Elizabeth-Jane, only dau. of 
the Rev. S. Davies, of Northaw, and Rector of 
Lianelly, Carm.—At Acton, Frederick-Clin- 
ton, third son of Lieut.-Gen. and the Hon, 
Mrs. Mundy, to Juliana-Elizabeth, youngest 
dau. of the Rev. W. Antrobus, Rector of 
Acton.— aAt Gloucester, Joseph Heath, esq. of 
Chesham, Bucks, to Harriette Louisa, } oungest 
dau. of the late Rev. S. Langston, Rector of 
Little Horwood, Bucks.——At St. James’s, 
Westminster, the Rev. John F. Colls, B.D. 
Curate of St. John’s, Hampstead, to Eliza- 
Adams, only child of the late W. H. Wilson, 
esq.—aAt High Wycombe, William Rose, esy. 
jun. to Anne-Susannah-Shrimpton, youngest 
dau. of John Carter, esq.——At St. Clement 
Danes, the Rev. Joseph Knox, M.A. Chaplain, 
Madras, to Helen-Elizabeth, eldest dau. of 
Peter Young, esgy.— The Rev. Charles Boys, 
Rector of Wing, co. Rutland, to Caroline 
Goodrich, 4th dau. of the late Capt. Dobbie, 
R.N. of Saling hall, Essex. 

28. At St. George’s, Hanover-sq. B. D’Is- 
raeli, esq. M.P. of Bradenham, Bucks, to 
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Mrs. Wyndham Lewis, of Grosvenor-gate, 
and Pantgwynlais, Glamorganshire.——At St. 
George’s, Bloomsbury, —- Nicholson, esq. 
of Surinam, to Jannette-Reid, second dau. of 
Alex. Campbell, esq. of Jamaica, and Woburn- 
place.——At Frankfort, the Hon. Mary Stuart, 
third dau. of Gen. the Lord Forbes, to Charles- 
Benjamin Lee, ~ of the Abbey, Knares- 
borough ; and at the same time, the Hon. 
Isabella Drummond, fifth dau. of Lord Forbes, 
to the Baron Ernest de Poellnitz, of Saxe 
Coburg.——At ae egy Pagnell, Lincolnshire, 
the Rev. John Sutton, Vicar of Repham, Linc. 
third son of Robert Sutton, esq. of Rossway, 
Herts, to Emma Eleanor, eldest dau. of the 
Rev. Th Rector of Boothby 
Pagnell. 


omas Fardell, 
29. At Marlborough, Devon, George-How- 
ard Vyse, esq. Capt. ond Life Guards, to Lizzy, 
sixth dau. of the late Rear-Adm. Sir Michael 
Seymour, Bart. K.C.B.—At St. George’s, 
Hanover-sq. H. P. Gordon, esq. to Lady Mary 
Ashburnham, youngest dau. of the late Earl of 
Ashburnham.——At Walton Park, Kirkcud- 
brightshire, Boyd Macdonald, esq. of Glasgow, 
to Anne-Cunningham, second dau. of Major 
J. Campbeil, E.1.8S.——At Sherborne, Francis 
Jackson, esq. M.D. eldest son of the Rev. J. 
L. Jackson, Rector of Church Knowle, Dorset, 
to Mary Beadon, eldest dau. of Edw. Turner, 
esq. At South Repps, Norf. the Rev. Rich. 
Daniel, M.A. F.S.A. Rector of Combs, Suff, to 
Marian Alicia, dau. of the Ven. Archdeacon 
Glover. 

31. At Sowerby, Yorkshire, William-Henry 
Kitchingman, esq. to Elizabeth, only dau. of 
Capt. W. R. Ward, R.N.——Richard Edward 
Turner, of the Inner ‘Temple, esq. to Frances, 
widow of James Turner, of Powis-place, esq. 
——At Brompton, John Dangerfield, esq. of 
Connaught-square, to Frances-Susannah, 
youngest dau. of the late Walter Trevelyan, 
esq. of Netherwitton Hall, Northumberland, 
grand-dau. of the late Sir G. Trevelyan, Bart. 

—-At Arreton, the Rev. Stafford Brown, Cu- 
rate of Gatcombe, Isle of Wight, to Caroline, 
third dau. of the late Capt. Macgregor. 

Lately. At Bangor, Ireland, James Hamil- 
ton Ward, esq. Comm. R.N., son of the late 
Right Hon. Robt. Ward, of Bangor Castle, 
to the Hon. Elizabeth Dorcas Blackwood, dau. 
of Lord Dufferin and Claneboye.——At St. 
George’s, Hanover-sq. George Laurie, of 
Han.-sq. to Charlotte, dau. of the late Sir Geo. 
Nayler, Garter King of Arms.—-The Hon. 
Craven Fitzhardinge Berkeley, M.P. youngest 
son of the late Earl of Berkeley, to the Hon. 
Mrs. Talbot.—At Northam, North Devon, 
the Rev. Beridge Jebb, son of Joshua Jebb, 
of Walton Lodge, Derbyshire, esq. to Char- 
lotte, eldest dau. of the late Richard Dann, 
esq.—At Edinburgh, the Rev. R. W. Stew- 
art, of Erskine, to Graham, dau. of Lord 
Cockburn. 

Sept. 2. At St. George’s, Hanover-square, 
Dr. Morton, Fellow of the Royal College of 
Physicians, to Miss Payne, of Portman-place. 
——At the same church, Lord Kilmaine, to 
Mary, dau. of the Hon. C. E. Law, Recorder 
of London. 

3. At Oddington, Glouc. the Rev. Edward 
Bankes, Chaplain in Ordinary to her Majesty, 
to Miss Maria Rice, third dau. of the Hon. 
and Very Rev. the Dean of Gloucester, and 
niece to Lord Dynevor.——At Great Baddow, 
Essex, Thomas Webb Greene, esq. of Lincoln’s 
Inn, to Anna-Lucy, eldest dau. of the late John 
M‘Lachlan, esq. of Baddow hall.—aAt Plum- 
stead, Kent, Henry Richardson, esq. of York, 
-A.M, to Amelia _—- dau. of the late 
Rev. R. Dallin, of Shooter’s Hill.——At Wal- 





ton-on-the-hill, Lanc, the Rev. Thomas Clerk, 
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M.A., Incumbent of Christ Church, Preston, 
to Louisa, second dau. of the late William 
Rigby, esq. of Moss-house, West Derby.—— 
At Leicester, George Hayes, esq. of the Middle 
Temple, to Sophia-Anne, eldest dau. of John 
Hill, M.D.—at Floore, Northamptonshire, 

H. Phipps, esq. of London, to Mary- 

-Harriet, only dau. of W. Floyer, esq. 

4. At St. Martin’s-in-the-Fields, Captain 
Charles Stuart, nephew of Lord Stuart de 
mary yg Georgiana, eldest dau. of the late 
Vice-Adm. Sir John Gore, Maid of Honour to 


the Queen Dowager.—At Wilton, T. B. Cur- 
ling, esq. to Frances-Sophia 


i eldest dau. of 
ohn Swayne, esq. Cler' of the Peace for 
Wilts.—At Scole, Norfolk, the Rey. J. W. 8. 
Donnison, M.A., son of the late Rev. W. S. 
Donnison, of Felixkirk, Yorkshire, to Eliza- 
beth-Mary, youngest dau. of the late Rev. T. 
taker, of Mendham.——At Jersey, Edm. 
Talbot, *. —— Army, fourth son of the 
late Rev. T. S. Talbot, Rector of Twitshall, 
Norfolk, to Anna-Margaret, youngest dau. of 
the late Rev. Wim. Perry, Vicar of Stone, near 
Aylesbury. : 

5. At the Royal Chapel, Whitehall, John 

ites, esq. of Grosvenor-st., to Lady Louisa- 
Harriet Jenkinson, youngest dau. of the Earl 
of Liverpool.—— At Dublin, Irwin James 
Vesey Davoren, esq. eldest son of the Rev. A. 
Davoren, Incumbent of Miltown Malbay, co. 
Clare, to Eliza, fourth dau. of the late Wm. 
Kelly, ~—- St. John’s, Paddington 
William Nelson Beechey, esq. to Maria, second 
dau. of J, W. Liddiard, esq. of Hyde Park-st. 
—At St. George’s, ey Edward, 
eldest son of M. L. Welch, esq. 0 Wyndham- 

lace, to M et, youngest dau. of James 

‘ibbs, esq. of Jermyn-st.——At St. Leonard’s, 
near Exeter, Thomas Fenn Addison, esq. of 
Gloucester, to Hannah, third dau. of the late 
Ebenezer Sheldon, esq. of Green-st., Grosve- 
nor-sq.——At St. Mary’s, Fulham, William V. 
Pettigrew, M.D., of Saville-row, to Elizabeth, 
onl u. of the late John Cross, esq. of Bot- 
tesford, Leicestershire. 

6. At Eastwood, Essex, Samuel Chapman 
esq. to Mary Ann, youngest dau. of W. Welc 
Wren, ona. of Eastwood Bury. F 

7. At Cheltenham, the Rev. Robt. Hamilton, 
Rector of Hale, Hants, to Grace, youngest dau. 
of the late Ambrose Harvey, esq. Dublin.—— 
At St. George’s, Hanover-sq., Samuel Mason, 

. of Finsbury-square, to Merville-Caroline, 
only dau. of Nath. Simmons, esq. of Croydon. 
——tThe Rev. Spencer Thornton, M.A. Vicar 
of Wendover, to Caroline-Adelaide, dau. of 
James Du Pre, esq. of Portland-place, and 
Wilton Park, Bucks. 

9. At Marylebone Church, Augustus Abra- 
ham, m1, barrister-at-law, to Caroline, fourth 
dau. of Henry Howard, esq. R.A. 

10. At St. Mary’s, Bryanstone-sq. C. L. 
Rosenthal, esq. of Connaught-terrace, to V. 
M. M. Lawrence, relict of R. J. G. Lawrence, 
of Montagu-sq.— At Clifton, B. Herschel 
Babbage, esq., eldest son of C. Babbage, esq., 
to Laura, third dau. of Eden T. Jones, esq. 
—aAt Romsey, the Rev. Wm. Vaux, Preb. of 
Winchester, and Vicar of Romsey, to Eliza- 
beth-Jane, eldest dau. of Rear-Adm. Sir J. 
W. Loring.—At St. Luke’s, Chelsea, Capt. 
G. Acklom Smith, B.N.I., only son of the 
Rev. Richard Smith, of Sutton, Sussex, to 
Anna-Maria, only dau. of the late Major Chal- 
mers, 55th Regiment.——At Camberwell, Geo. 
Chenevix, > surgeon-major Coldstream 

and of Ballycommon, King’s co., to 
ary-Sophia, dau. of Charles Baldwin, esq. 
of Grove-hill.——At_ Godmanchester, Edward 
——a son of the late Nicholas Char- 
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rington, esq. Of Mile End, to Georgiana 
second dau. of T. T. Ba er, esq. , 

11. At Eastbourne, the Rev. George Baker, 
M.D., of Bemerton, near Salisbury, eldest 
son of the Rev. C. W. Baker, Rector of Tellis- 
ford, Somerset, to Eliza, eldest dau. of John 
Beatson, esq. of Peckham.——At Upminster, 
John B. Bonham, esq. Capt. 50th i 
Matilda-Frances, only survivin 
late Col. Bulkeley, of Huntley Hall, Staff.—— 
At Tickhill, the Rev. R. W. Otter, Curate of 
Bromholme and North Carlton, Linc. toEmma, 

oungest dau. of the Rev. T. H. Marshall, 
Vicar of Pontefract.——At St. George’s, Hano- 
ver-sq. James Bonar, esq. of Kimmerghame, 
Berwickshire, to Mary, eldest dau. of the late 
Hon. Sir Patrick Murray, Bart. of Ochtertyre, 
Perthshire, a Baron of the Exchequer in Scot- 
land.——At the same church, C. J. Tottenham 
esq. 2nd Life Guards, eldest son of Lord 
Robert Tottenham, Bishop of Clogher, to the 
Hon. Isabella Maude, dau. of Visc. Hawarden, 
— At poy eee Holdsworth Hunt, ong of 
the Inner Temple, youngest son of Dr. Hunt, 
of Dartmouth, to Ellen, P hn est dau. of 
Joseph Barber, esq.—At Downton, the Rey. 
John Emra, Perp. Curate of St. Mary’s, Red- 
lynch, to Frances-Anne, dau. of Mr, W. Ww. 
Atkinson, of Charlton. 

12, At Manchester, James Kelso, “3 of 
Blackburn, to Anne, only dau. of late Thos, 
Johnson, “~ of Smedley.——At Hammer- 
smith, Rev. Aaron Thomas, M.A. of Leomin- 
ster, to Mary, fourth surviving dau. of the 
late Morris King, esq. of Vigo-st.——At Croy- 
don, G. F. P. Sutton, esq. to Emma, youngest 
dau. of the late Col. Edw. Kelly, K.8.A.— At 
St. Giles’s-in-the-Fields, Edward Lake, esq. 
Lieut. R.N., to Clara, third dau. of Sir W. 
Johnston, Bart. of Hiltown, Aberdeenshire. 
— At Meldon, Sydney Streatfield, Major 
52nd Regt. second son of late Richard Streat- 
field, of the Rocks, Sussex, to Sarah-Jane, 
third dau. of Isaac Cookson, esq. of Meldon 
Park, Northumb.——At Salperton, Glouc. the 
Rev. Charles Richard Pettat, Rector of Whit- 
combe, youngest son of the late Rev. T. Pet- 
tat, of Southron House, to Anne-Caroline, 
dau. of John Browne, esq.—At Grantham, 
the Rev. P. W. Worsby, Rector of Little Pon- 
ton, only son of the Rev. Rev. Ralph Worsby 
Rector of Finchley, to Charlotte-Helena, second 
dau. of the Rev. William Potchett.——At 
Long Ashton, Som. Edward Sampson, jun. 
esq. only son of Edw. Sampson, of Henbury, 
Glouc. esq. to Belinda, fourth dau. of the late 
Benj. Way, esq. of Denham-place, Bucks, 
niece of Sir John Smyth, Bart. of Ashton 
Court. 

15. At Lamerton, Devon, the Rev. John 
Samuel Scobell, Rector of St. Kew, eldest son 
of John Scobell, esq. of Hoiwell House, to 
— eldest dau. of T. Robins, esq. of 

enn. 

16. At Corsham, Wilts, Gabriel Goldney, 
ont of Chippenham, to Mary-Anne, only dau. 
of R. H. Alexander, esq.——At_ Lewisham, R. 
E. Van Heythuysen, esq. to Caroline, eldest 
_> of omas Bayley, esq. Wandsworth- 
road. 

17. At Preston, Lanc, the Rev. W. M. Farish, 
Minister of St. Peter’s, Preston, to Harriet 
Montgomery, eldest dau. of the late W. 
Neville. esq. of co. Down. 

26. At Hawkshead, Lancashire, the Rev. 
George Kennard, M.A. of Clapham, to Mary- 
Jeanette, only child of John Jackson, esq. of 
Lancaster, and —_——, of the late Robert 
Preston, esq. of Liverpool and West Derby, in 
the county of Lancaster, 
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OBITUARY. 


RunJeet Sincu. 

June 27. At Lahore, after a pro- 
tracted illness, in his 60th year, Maha 
Rajah Runjeet Singh, chief of Lahore 
and Cachmine. 

The career of this extraordinary chief- 
tain developed the character of a man born 
to change, or materially influence, the 
destinies of a vast portion of mankind. 
Proud, restless, ungovernable, impatient 
of restraint, he ruled with despotism over 
twenty millions of people; and from a 
licentious love of power, and unbounded 
ambition, aided by the fertile powers of his 
mighty genius, he rose from a common 
thief to be a conqueror of princes! Pos- 
sessed of a considerable and well-disci- 
plined army, numerous foundries and 
arsenals, a regular government, and a 
wealthy exchequer, he became the friend 
and ally of the British government in 
India ! 

Runjeet Singh is represented as hav- 
ing had no education in any branch of 
learning or science. He could not read 
or write in any language; he did not 
value knowledge for its own sake, but he 
had the sense and discretion to appre- 
ciate, and apply for his own advantage, 
that of others. He was in the habit of 
hearing papers read in Persian, Punjabee, 
and Hindoo. He was the chief adminis- 
trator of justice in his kingdom ; and was 
easily accessible to any of his subjects. 
He displayed perspicuity in his apprecia- 
tion of character ; and the power of trac- 
ing the motives of others’ actions, gave 
him a command and influence over all 
whoapproached him. Hisobservations and 
remarks were given ordinarily in short, 
terse, incoherent phrases, or in the shape 
of interrogatories. He had great power 
of dissimulation ; and, under the utmost 
frankness of manner and even familiarity 
of intercourse, could veil subtle designs 
and treachery, 

In action he was personally brave and 
collected; but his plans displayed no 
boldness or adventurous hazard. His 
fertility in expedients was wonderful. 
His uniform career and conduct through 
life prove him to have been selfish, sen- 
sual, and licentious in the extreme, re- 
gardless of all ties of affection, blood, or 
friendship, in the pursuit of ambition or 
pleasure. He plundered and reduced to 
misery, without the slightest feeling of 
remorse, widows, orphans, and families ; 
but he was not blood-thirsty, for he has 
never taken life, even under circum. 
stances of greataggravation. Indeed, his 
laws prohibit the punishment of death, 

Gent, Mac, Vou, XII, 


A criminal sometimes had his nose or his 
ears cut off, but never his head. It was 
also not uncommon to cut off the hands 
of criminals ; but in serious cases, and 
where the culprit had again committed the 
crime for which he had been once already 
punished, the tendon Achilles was cut 
through. 

With the aid of his confidential officer, 
General Allard, he brought his army into 
the finest state of skill aud subordination; 
but bis troops still wear the turban. He 
was attached to the chase; and had an 
ardent passion for precious stones and 
fine horses, to procure which he has often 
undertaken a disproportionate military 
expedition. His jewels are said to be 
the richest and finest in the world; and 
the riches and magnificence of his court 
and palace, the splendour of his travel- 
ling equipage, and of all his equipments, 
exceeded all that we hear of among 
oriental princes. 

His stature was low, and the loss of his 
left eye from the eget oe took away 
from his appearance, which, however, 
was still far from being unprepossessing, 
for his countenance was full of expres- 
sion and animation, and set off with a 
handsome flowing beard, grey, at fifty 
years of age, and tapering to a point below 

is breast. He was latterly so emaciated 
and weak as to be compelled to adopta 
singular method of mounting the tall 
horses on which he loved to ride: a man 
knelt down before him, and he threw his 
leg over his neck, when the man rose 
with the Maha Rajah mounted on his 
shoulders. He then approached the 
horse, and Runjeet Singh putting his 
right foot in the stirrup, and holding by 
the mane, threw his left leg over the 
man’s head and the back of the horse into 
the stirrup on the other side. A portrait 
of the Maha Rajah is given in Mr. Prin- 
cep’s work on the Origin of the Sikh 
Power, &c. 

Among the remarkable incidents con- 
nected with the death of Runjeet Singh, 
none is more worthy of being recorded 
and noted than the fact of four princesses, 
his wives, and seven slave girls, having 
been permitted to burn themselves on his 
funeral pyre. The description of Arva- 
lan’s funeral (in Southey’s Curse of Ke- 
hama), the burning of his two queens, 
and the train of female slaves, becomes, 
with a very trifling adaptation, the histo- 
rical record of the real obsequies of the 
late monarch of Lahore. 

On the 2d of July his ashes were re- 
moved towards the et —— at 
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Hurdwar. The procession left the pa- 
lace at about an hour after sunrise, and 
moved through the city of Lahore in the 
following order, One squadron of Sikh 
lancers, one by one, on account of the 
narrowness of the streets, followed by 
five gold cloth flags carried on foot; a 
golden khassab or palkee, containing the 
ashes of the late Maha Rajah; the premier, 
Rajah Dehan Singh, on foot to the left, 
bearing a peacock feather chowry, and 
driving away the flies; and on the right 
Jamahdar Khoossial Singh, also on foot, 
bearing a golden punkah ; on the left was 
the late ftaha ajah’s principal chutry 
bearer, carrying a golden chutry, and im- 
mediately behind came his personal ser- 
vants, such as dressers, chowry walla, 
cup bearer, &c. A little behind came 
four khassahs, containing the ashes of 
the four ranees, burnt with him, followed 
by a fifth, containing the ashes of the 
seven slaves also burnt with him, and 
immediately behind marched his favourite 
horses, covered with gold; about 50 
paces behind them came the heir to the 
throne, Kurruck Singh, on an elephant, 
dressed in plain white muslin, followed 
at a short distance by the whole court in 
the same dress, without any kind of arms, 
and mounted on elephants. On arriving 
at the Delhi Gate, the procession received 
a salute of eleven cartridges per gun from 
Captain Ford’s, Elli Bukh’s, Emamsha’s, 
and Sooltan Mamood’s artillery (amount- 
ing to about 26 ate and proceeded 
through a street, formed of a squadron of 
the body guard, Captain Ford’s, and Mr. 
Steinbach’s two battalions of infantry, at 
a slow pace ; and receiving the salute of 
those two regiments, turned towards 
Hamb (a favourite barrah durry of the 
late Maha Rajah, about six miles from 
Lahore,) being the first march. 

The Sikh troops, accompanying the 
remains, are said to be ina high state of 
discipline and order, and do great credit 
to their different commanders, especially 
a squadron of the lancers under Captain 
De la Roche’s command, who are a re- 
markably fine body of men, and well 
equipped. 

A few days before the Maha Rajah died, 
he gave away to fuckeers gold and silver 
howdahs, elephants, horses, saddles, and 
bridles of the most costly articles covered 
with jewels and precious stones of all 
kinds and descriptions, gold and silver 
pee precious stones, shawls, cows, 

uffaloes, hard cash, in gold and silver, 
&c. amounting, people say, to a crore of 
rupees. The late Maha Rajah, from the 
day of his illness to that of his death, 
must have given away to fuckeers, 
brahmins, &c, nearly three crores of 





rupees, including what he sent to Gaya 
—— and Juggernaut. 

unjeet Singh has left the celebrated 
diamond, called the ‘‘ Khah-i-noor,” or 
Mountain of Light, which has so long been 
coveted by all the princes of India, as a 
legacy to be worn by the chief idol of 
Juggernaut. 





Tue Eart or Lavperpatr, K.T, 

Sept. 13. At Thirlstane castle, co, 
Berwick, aged 80, the Right Hon. James 
Maitland, ninth Baron Maitland of Thirle- 
stane (1590), eighth Viscount of Lau- 
derdale (1616), Earl of Lauderdale, Vis- 
count Maitland, and Lord Thirlstane and 
Boltoun (1624), all dignities in the peer- 

e of Scotland; Baron Lauderdale of 

hirlestane, in the peerage of the United 
Kingdom ef a Baronet of Nova 
Scotia (1672) ; K.'T. ; a Privy Councillor, 
Heritable Standard-bearer and Marshal 
of the Queen’s Household in Scotland, 
&e. &e. 

His Lordship was born at Hatton, co. 
Edinb. on the 26th Jan, 1759, the second 
but eldest surviving son of James the 
seventh Earl, by Mary Turner, only 
daughter of Sir cee Lombe, Knt. 
Alderman of London. He was early 
placed under the superintendence of 
the learned Andrew Dalzel, LL.D. 
afterwards Professor of Greek in the 
university of Edinburgh: he also 
studied at the College of Edinburgh 
and at Glasgow, where he attended the 
judicial lectures of Professor Millar, 
and he completed his education at Paris. 
Returning home, his Lordship was ad- 
mitted a member of the Faculty of Ad- 
vocates, 1780; was chosen member of 
parliament for Newport, in Cornwall, at 
the general election, same year; and for 
Malmesbury, 1784; rendering himself con- 
spicuous in the House of Commons by 
his opposition to Lord North’s adminis- 
tration, and attaching himself to Mr. Fox, 
the friendship of whom his Lordship con- 
sidered as the honour of his private life, 
and a steady adherence to his _ political 
principles, as the sole merit of bis public 
character.* He was an energetic sup- 
porter of Mr. Fox’s India Bill, and one 
of the managers of Hastings’s impeach- 
ment. Succeeding his father, 1789, his 
seat in the House of Commons became 








* It is a singular coincidence, that Mr. 
Fox and Lord Lauderdale, two of the 
most intimate friends that ever lived, 
were born on the same day (24th January) 
and died on the same day (13th Septem- 
ber).— Mr. Fox was ten years older than 
Lord Lauderdale, and Lord Lauderdale 
survived Mr, Fox 33 years, 
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vacated ; but, at the general election, 1790, 
he was chosen one of the sixteen repre- 
sentatives of the Scotish Peerage, and 
follewed the same line of conduct in the 
House of Lords, taking a frequent share 
in the debates. 

The state of his Lordship’s health ren- 
dering a few months’ residence in a mild 
climate expedient, he left England in 
August 1792, accompanied by Dr. Moore, 
who published a “* Journal during a Resi- 
dence in France from the beginning of 
August to the middle of December 1792.” 
From this journal, it appears that his 
Lordship arrived in Paris 7th August, at 
a most critical period, the attack on the 
Thuilleries, and the imprisonment of the 
royal family, taking place three days 
afterwards. The entrance of the com- 
bined armies into France, the departure 
of Earl Gower, the British Ambassador, 
from Paris, and the massacres of 2nd 
September, rendering it unsafe to remain, 
his Lordship quitted Paris 4th Sept. and 
proceeded to Calais. The situation of 
affairs becoming more quiet, he returned 
to Paris in October; but, not deeming 
it prudent to proceed, he left that capital, 
5th December, and landed in Britain on 
the 14th of that month. 

His Lordship, in 1794, published his 
« Letters to the Peers of Scotland ;” 
and 2nd June 1798, moved an address to 
the King for peace, which was negatived 
by the House of Lords. ‘The same year 
he warmly exerted himself in opposition 
to the Habeas Corpus Suspension Act, 
the Sedition Bills, and other measures of 
administration. His Lordship published 
in 1796, the ** Substance of a Speech in 
the House of Peers on the National Fi- 
nances ;” in 1797, ‘* Thoughts on Fi- 
nance, suggested by the Measures of the 
present Session ;” in 1798, ‘* Letter on 
the present Measures of Finance, in 
which the Bill now pending in Parlia- 
ment (for tripling the Assessed Taxes), 
is particularly considered ;” in 1804, his 
elaborate work, “ An Enquiry into the 
Nature and Origin of Public Wealth, and 
into the Means and Causes of its In- 
crease,” (2nd edit, 1818); and in the 
same year, ‘‘ Observations on the Re- 
view of his Enquiry into the Nature and 

Origin of Public Wealth, published in 
the eighth number of the Edinburgh Re- 
view ;” and in 1805, ‘‘ Thoughts on the 
alarming State of the Circulation, and the 
means of redressing pecuniary Grievances 
in Ireland ;” and, ‘* Hints to the Manu- 
facturers of Great Britain on the conse- 
quences of the Irish Union, and the Sys- 
tem since pursued, of borrowing in Eng- 
land for the service of Ireland.”’ 

On the dissolution of the Pitt admi- 
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nistration, 1806, the Earl of Lauderdale 
was created a peer of the United King- 
dom of Great Britain and Ireland, 15th 
February 1806, by the title of Baron 
Lauderdale, of Thirlestane Castle, in 
the county of Berwick, was sworn a 
Privy Councillor, and had the Great 
Seal of Scotland delivered to him 21st 
July, 1806. His Lordship set off for 
Paris on the 2nd of August following, 
invested with full powers to conclude 
peace, the negotiations for which had 
been for several weeks carried on by the 
Earl of Yarmouth, arrived there on the 
Sth, and joined that nobleman in the ar- 
duous task of treating with Bonaparte 
and ‘Talleyrand. Generals Clarke and 
Champagny were directed to carry on the 
business with the British negotiators ; 
the Earl of Yarmouth was recalled 14th 
of August, when the whole devolved on 
the Earl of Lauderdale. The war be- 
tween France and Prussia breaking out 
in September, Bonaparte set off that 
month for Germany; and the Earl of 
Lauderdale quitted Paris 9th October, 
and arrived in London on the 13th of 
that month. Of the progress and termi- 
nation of the negotiations, a clear state- 
ment appeared in the London Gazette of 
2Ist Oct, 1806, to whith reference may be 
made. On the change of administration, 
the Duke of Gordon was re-appointed 
Keeper of the Great Seal of Scotland, 
lith April 1807. ‘The Earl of Lauder- 
dale now having an hereditary seat in the 
House of Lords, exerted himself actively 
in Parliament, and published in 1809, 
« An Inquiry into the Practical Merits 
of the Present System for the Govern- 
ment of India under the superintend- 
ence of the Board of Control; ” “ Fur- 
ther Consideration of the State of the 
Currency; in which the means of re- 
storing our Circulation to a salutary state 
are fully explained, and the injuries sus- 
tained by the Public Treasury, as well as 
by the National Creditor, from our Pre- 
sent Pecuniary System, are minutely de- 
tailed, 1812, 1814;” ‘+ Letter on the 
Corn Laws, 1814.” 

The pamphlets from his lordship’s 
pen had considerable weight attached to 
them at the time that bullion and other 
questions occupied the public attention. 
In politics, Lord Lauderdale’s opinions 
were, for that period, considered to be 
extreme; and his appearance in the House 
of Lords in the rough costume of Jaco- 
binism made quite a sensation when the 
principles of the French Revolution were 
in vogue with the democratic party in this 
country. His lordship possessed much 
influence in many ways, and was often 
consulted on important occasions. 
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Never was a warmer friend or more 
kind-hearted man than James Earl of 
Lauderdale : his long life was passed in 
rendering services to bis triends. Was 
there a difference to be reconciled, a 
difficulty to be surmounted, a provision 
to be made for merit struggling with ad- 
versity, Lord Lauderdale was the person 
applied to; and never did any one listen 
with greater kindness to such applica- 
tions, or use more active or successful 
exertions to carry into effect the wishes 
of his friends. As a public man, he was 
one of the most distinguished of his day. 
For the last ten years he has lived in re- 
tirement, devoted to agricultural pursuits. 

His Lordship was elected a Knight of 
the Thistle in 1821. 

The Earl of Lauderdale married, on 
the 15th of August, 1782, Eleanor, only 
daughter and heiress of Anthony Todd, 
esq. Secretary to the General Post Office ; 
and by that lady, who survives him, he 
had issue four sons and five daughters, 
of whom two sons and two daughters only 
survive. The names of his children were 
as follow: 1. The Right Hon. James 
now Earl of Lauderdale, born in 1784, 
but unmarried; 2. The Hon. Sir An- 
thony Maitland, Capt. R.N. C.B. anda 
Naval Aide-de-Camp to the late King; 
also a bachelor; 3. Lady Anne, who was 
married in 1807 to Robert Fraser, 
of Torbreck, co. Inverness, esq. and 
died in 1829; 4. Lady Mary, married 
in 1819 to Edward Stanley, esq. of Cross- 
hall, Lancashire, and has issue ; 5. the 
Hon. John Maitland, Lieut-Colonel of 
the 32nd foot, who died unmarried on the 
18th of June last (see our last volume, p. 
655) ; 6. Lady Eleanor, married in 1815 
to James Balfour, esq. of Gorton, N. B. ; 
7. Lady Julian- Jane, who was the first wife 
of John Warrender, esq. she was married 
in 1823, and died in 1827; 8. Lady Char- 
lotte, who died unmarried in 1813, in 
her 19th year; and 9, the Hon. Charles 
Fox, who died in 1817, aged 24. 

The mortal remains of the late Earl 
were interred on the 20th of September 
in the family vault at Haddington 
Abbey. The Earl of Lauderdale, the 
Hon. Sir Anthony Maitland, the Hon. 
E. Stanley, the Marquis of Tweeddale, 
the Hon. General Maitland, were the 
members of the family who assisted 
at the obsequies; and the Marquis of 
Breadalbane, Sir James G. Craig, Bart., 
M.P., Earlof Dalhousie, Sir David Baird, 
Bart., Sir Thomas B. Hepburn, Bart., 
M.P., and Mr. Warrender, also attended 
as mourners, out of respect to their de- 
parted friend. At Dunbar every demon- 
stration of the deepest sorrow was mani- 
fest at the loss the inhabitants had sus- 
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tained by the death of so good and con- 
siderate a landlord. 

A bust of the Earl of Lauderdale, by 
Nollekens, was exhibited at Somerset 
House in 1804. 

THE Eart or Mount-Epccumse. 

Sept. 26. At his residence on Rich- 
mond Hill, aged 74, the Right Hon. 
Richard Edgcumbe, second Earl of 
Mount-Edgeumbe (1789), Viscount 
Mount-Edgcumbe and Valletort (1781), 
and third Baron Edgcumbe, of Mount- 
Edgcumbe, co. Devon (1742); a Privy 
Councillor, Lord Lieutenant, Vice-Ad- 
miral, and Custos Rotulorum of the 
county of Cornwall, High Steward of 
Plympton, D.C.L., F.R.S., F.S.A. &e. 


&e. 

His lordship was born on the 13th of 
September 1764, the only child of George 
the first Earl Mount-Edgcumbe, an Ad- 
miral of the Blue, Lord Lieutenant and 
Custos Rotulorum of Cornwall, and 
Joint Vice-Treasurer of Ireland, by 
Emma, only child of the Most Rev. Dr. 
John Gilbert, Lord Archbishop of York. 
As Viscount Valletort he was a member 
of the university of Oxford, where he 
was created D.C.L. July 7, 1783. 

He was returned to Parliament for the 
borough of Fowey, on a vacancy made in 
Feb. 1786. At the general election of 
1790 he was returned both for that bo- 
rough and for Lestwithiel. For Fowey 
there was a double return; but, the deci- 
sion being made in his favour, he finally 
made his election for that place, which 
he continued to represent until his acces- 
sion to the peerage, on the death of his 
father, the 4th Feb. 1795. At the same 
time he was appointed to succeed his 
father as Lord Lieutenant and Custos 
Rotulorum of the county of Cornwall; 
and the lieutenantcy of that county has 
now remained as nearly as possible a 
whole century in this family; Richard 
Edgecumbe, esq. (shortly after the first 
Lord Edgeumbe) having been so ap- 
pointed in 1740; his elder son Richard 
Lord Edgeumbe in 1758, and his younger 
son the first Earl in 1761. 

On the 2d March 1808 the Earl of 
Mount- Edgeumbe kissed hands on being 
appointed Captain of the Band of Gen. 
tlemen Pensioners, an office which had 
been held by his father from 1773 to 1782. 
He himself retained it until 18... 

His lordship usually voted with the 
Tories, and in opposition to the Reform 
of Parliament. 

The Earl of Mount-Edgcumbe mar- 
ried Feb. 21, 1789, Lady Sophia Hobart, 
third daughter of John second Earl of 
Buckinghamshire ; and, by her ladysbip, 
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who died on the 17th of August 1806, he 
had issue two daughters and three sons: 1. 
the Right Hon. Emma-Sophia Countess 
Brownlow, who became in 1828 the third 
wife of John present and first Earl of 
Brownlow, and is a Lady of the Bed- 
chamber to Queen Adelaide; 2. Lady 
Caroline- Anne, who became in 1812 the 
first wife of Reginald George Macdonald, 
esq. and died in 1824; 3. William Rich- 
ard Viscount Valletort, who died in 1818 
in his 24th year; 4. the Right Hon. 
Ernest- Augustus, now Earl of Mount- 
Edgcumbe, Colonel of the Cornwall 
Militia and Aide-de-camp to the Queen for 
that service; he was born in 1797, and 
married in 1831 Caroline, eldest daughter 
of the late Rear-Adm. Charles Fielding, 
R.N. and niece to the Earl of Ilichester, 
by whom he has a son and heir, now Vis- 
count Valletort, born in 1832; and 5. 
the Hon. George Edgcumbe, Secretary 
of Legation in Switzerland, who married in 
1834 Fanny- Lucy, eldest daughter of Sir 
Jobn Shelley, Bart. 

Gen. Sin James Srevart, Barr. 

Aug. 12. At Cheltenham, in his 95th 
year, Sir James Steuart, Bart. G.C.H. 
the senior General Officer in her Ma- 
jesty’s service, and Colonel of the 2d 
dragoons, or Scots Greys. 

He was born in 1744, the son and heir 
of Sir James Steuart, author of “ Po- 
litical Economy,” who was the third 
Baronet of Goodtrees, co. Lanark (1695), 
and who, on the death of Sir Archibald 
Steuart Denham, succeeded to the baro- 
netcy conferred on Sir Thomas Steuart, 
of Coltness in the same county (1698), 
by Lady Frances Wemyss, eldest daughter 
of David second Earl of Wemyss. He 
received a military education in Germany, 
and entered the army at sixteen years of 
age, on the 17th of March 1761, being 
appointed by the King a Cornet, without 
purchase, in the Ist dragoons. He served 
the campaigns of that and the following 
year in Germany; and on the 13th Jan. 
1763 was promoted, by purchase, to a 
poe ow in the 105th, or Queen’s Royal 
Highlanders. This regiment being re- 
duced in the year following, he again 
went abroad, and, after travelling in 
France and Germany, purchased in 1766 
a troop in the 5th or Royal Irish dra- 
goons, then stationed in Ireland. In 
1769 he was appointed aide-de-camp to 
Lord Viscount Townshend, then Lord 
Lieutenant of that kingdom ; and in Nov. 
1772 he purchased a Majority in the 13th 
dragoons. In 1775 he was transferred, 
without solicitation, to the Ist Irish 
horse, now the 4th dragoon-guards, a 
step which was regarded as a promotion, 
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and in the following year, on his old re- 
giment, the 13th dragoons, being con- 
verted into Light cavalry, he was selected 
for Lieut.- Colonel (which commission he 
obtained by purchase, July 15, 1776). 
He was promoted to the brevet rank of 
Colonel in 1782. 

Sir James Steuart succeeded to the 
baronetcy on the death of his father in 
1780. At the general election of 1784 
he was returned to Parliament for the 
county of Lanark, which he continued to 
represent, during three Parliaments, until 
the dissolution in 1802. 

In 1788 he was employed, together 
with two Majors and an adequate Staff, in 
improving the discipline of the Cavalry in 
Ireland; and at the same time he held 
the command of the garrison at Dublin, 
during the summers of 1788 and 1789. 

On the 9th Nov. 1791 he was ap- 
pointed Colonel of the 12th Light dra- 
goons. 

In the autumn of 1793, he was or- 
dered with his regiment to Toulon, 
where he was to have been appointed 
to serve as Brigadier-General; but the 
promotion of October in that year having 
given him the rank of Major-General, 
and the staff at Toulon being complete, 
he was disappointed of that service. In 
the year following Sir James was ap- 
pointed to the staff of Marquess Corn- 
wallis, and to the command of the ca- 
valry which was to have joined a Prus- 
sian subsidy proposed to act on the 
Meuse; but which subsidy did not come 
forward as was expected, and Sir James 
was again disappointed. He was placed, 
in the month of September, on the Staff 
in Scotland, and there named to the 
superintendence of the Cavalry, and to 
take particular charge of the formation 
and discipline of the Fencible Cavalry in 
that country, which he commanded in 
—_ in the summers of 1795, 1796, and 

797. 

In autumn 1797, serious disturbances 
existing in Ireland, he was promoted to 
the local rank of Lieutenant General in 
that country, and was there appointed by 
warrant to command the Southern Dis- 
trict, comprehending the province of 
Munster, then in a greater state of dis- 
turbance than any other in Ireland ; and 
his arrangements restored that district to 
a state of tranquillity, not known to any 
other district of that kingdom during the 
year 1798. On the breaking out of the 
rebellion in May of that year, and the 
county of Wexford, which was not in Sir 
James’s district, being taken complete 
possession of by the rebels, and all com- 
munication being cut off between the seat 
of government and the southern district, 














Sir James Steuart, of his own accord, in- 
stantly ordered Major-General Johnson, 
with about 3,600 men, and a train of artil- 
lery, to march to the right bank of the 
river Barrow, there to cover the southern 
district, and to act as might appear to him 
of most advantage. Major-General John- 
son, having taken possession of the town 
of New ss, was there attacked, and 
defeated the rebels on the Sth of June. 
Further details and documents respect- 
ing these transactions will be found in the 
Royal Military Calendar. On the ter- 
mination of the rebellion, Sir James 
was induced to offer his Majesty the re- 
signation of the Staff of Ireland, which 
was graciously received. His local rank 
as Lieutenant-General was confirmed by 
the promotion of Jan. 1, 1798, and he 
became a full General in 1803. In 1815 
he was promoted from the Coloneley of 
the 12th to that of the 2nd dragoons. 

Sir James Steuart married Alicia, 
daughter of William Blacker, esq. of 
Carrick, co. Armagh, by whom he had 
no issue. He is succeeded in his title 
by his cousin, Henry Steuart Barclay, esq. 





Sir Joun Str. Ausyn, Barr. 

Aug. 10. At Putney, aged 81, Sir John 
St. Aubyn, the fifth Bart. of Clowance, 
co. Cornwall (1671); F.R.S., F.S.A., 
F.L.S. &e. 

He was the elder son of Sir John St. 
Aubyn the fourth Baronet, M.P. for 
Cornwall from 1762 to his death, bya 
daughter of William Wingfield, esq. of 
the north of England, who was afterwards 
remarried to John Baker, esq. He suc- 
ceeded his father Nov. 12, 1772, and 
served the office of Sheriff of Cornwall in 
1781. Inthe Parliament of 1784-90 he 
sat for Penrhyn, and in that of 1807 for 
Helston; but he was not very strongly 
attached to a public life. He had a con- 
siderable taste for the pursuits of science, 
and for the fine arts ;* in manners he was 
truly kind and courteous, and as a land- 
lord he was beneficent; but for many 

ears he had passed little of his time 

in Cornwall. He resided some years 
since at Short Groves, near Saffron Wal- 
den, and at another time at Woolmers, 
near Hertford; which estate he sold to 
Sir Gore Ouseley, Bart. from whom it 
was purchased by the present proprietor, 
the Hon. Capt. Hotham, R.N. He had 
a town mansion in Portland Place. 

His grandmother, Miss Morice, the 





* Sir John St. Aubyn was at the ex- 
pense of engraving a series of twelve plates 
of the monuments of his ancestors in Clow- 
ance church, which he presented to Mr. 
Polwhele’s History of Cornwall. 
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daughter and coheiress of Sir Nicholas 
Morice, of Werrington, in Devonshire, 
Bart. brought into the family of St. Au- 
byn _ addition to 10,0002. in hard cash, 
which is said to have been all conveyed 
from Werrington to Clowance, in half- 
crowns. [Mr. Davies Gilbert’s Corn- 
wall.],) the valuable manor of Stoke Da- 
merel, on which all the dockyards and go- 
vernment buildings of Plymouth have been 
constructed, and the whole town of Ply- 
mouth Dock, now Devonport, together 
with Morice Town, Stoke, &c. so that 
the annual income has risen to perhaps 
three or four fold the original purchase 
money. This valuable manor is left by 
Sir John to James St. Aubyn, esq. of 
Bath, and to his male heirs ; but in case 
he should die without a male heir it will 
revert to Edward St. Aubyn, esq. (to 
whom is bequeathed a legacy of 5000/.), 
the present steward of the manor, and his 
heirs for ever. Nothing has been left to 
the Rev. J. W. St. Aubyn, the Rector 
of Stoke. Among the incumbrances on 


the manor, (together, we believe, with the: 


remainder of the estate,) are 130,000/., 
being the marriage portions of the de- 
ceased baronet’s 13 (natural) children, 
and he has ordered that the revenues of 
the manor shall be converted into a sink- 
ing fund for the payment of these and 
other claims, the new lord of the manor 
in the meantime receiving 1200/. per an- 
num. It is calculated that it will take 
25 years to free the manor from all its 
incumbrances. Lady St. Aubyn is to 
receive 3000/. per annum, and the trus- 
tees, Messrs. Wingfield, the Master in 
Chancery, and the Rev. Mr. Grylls, of 
St. Cleer, Cornwall, 10002. each. The 
entailed estates go to the Rev. J. Moles- 
worth, the nephew of the deceased, to- 
gether with the ancient family seat of 
Clowance. 

The Baronetcy has become extinet. 

Sir John St. Aubyn married, July 4, 
1822, Mrs. Juliana Vinicombe. 

His remains were conveyed through 
Devonport on the 23d of August, at- 
tended by the Mayor, Council, and au- 
thorities of the town, in procession. The 
shops in the route of the procession were 
closed, and the bells of the church and 
chapels tolled during the day. The fu. 
neral took place on the 29th, and was at- 
tended by the Freemasons of Cornwall. 





Sir Rozerr Crayton, Bart. 
Aug. .. At Adlington hall, Lanca- 
shire, in his 93d year, Sir Robert Clay- 
ton, the second Baronet of that place 
(1774), the senior Major in her Majesty’s 
army. 


Sir Robert Clayton was descended of 
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an ancient Lancashire family, He was 
born in 1746, the second son of John 
Clayton, esq. (nephew of Richard Clay- 
ton, Chief Justice of the Common Pleas 
in Ireland), by Elizabeth, second daugh- 
ter of the Rey. Dr. Goodwin, Rector of 
Tankersley, Yorkshire. He was ap- 
pointed Ensign in the 17th foot in 1767, 
Lieutenant in 1771, Captain in 1775, and 
Major in 1785. He had been for many 
years on the half pay of the 82d foot, 
with stationary rank. 

His elder brother, Sir Richard Clay- 
ton, who was Recorder of Wigan and 
Constable of Lancaster castle, was creat- 
ed a Baronet in 1774, with remainder to 
the heirs male of the body of his father. 
He died Consul at Nantes, in April 
1828 ; when, pursuant to the patent, Sir 
Robert succeeded to the title. 

Sir Robert married in 1786, Christo- 
phora, daughter of the Rev. Roger Bald- 
wyn, D.D. Prebendary of Carlisle ; but 
had no issue. We presume the baronetcy 
has expired with him. He is succeeded 
at Adlington by his nephew, the Rev. 
Clayton Browne, son of General Browne, 
by enrietta, only daughter and heiress 
of his brother Sir Richard. 


Sm C. S, Smirn, Barr. 

Aug. 7. In Devonshire, aged 41, Sir 
Christopher Sidney Smith, the second 
Baronet, of Eardiston, co. Worcester 
(1809), 

He was born May 14, 1798, the son 
and heir of Sir William Smith, the first 
Baronet of Eardiston, by Mary, daugh- 
ter of Edward Wheeler, esq. of Lambs- 
wick, co. Worcester. He succeeded to 
the title on the death of his father, Nov. 
1821. He served the office of Sheriff of 
Worcestershire in 182. . and was for many 
years Chairman of the Worcester sessions. 

Sir C. S. Smith married in 1822 Mary, 
daughter of the late Rev. Robert Foley, 
Rector of Old Swinford, by whom he 
had issue two sons and a daughter: 1. Sir 
William Smith, who has succeeded to 
the title, born in 1823; 2. Mary-Sidney; 
and 3. Edward, born in 1826. 

Lady Smith died Dec. 1, 1833; and 
Sir Christopher married secondly a lady 
who survives him. 





Sin J, W. H. Brypcrs, Kyr. 
Sept.6. At his seat, Wootton Court, 
Kent, in his 75th year, Sir John William 
Head Brydges, Knt. Captain of Sand- 


gate Castle, and a Commissioner of Dover 
Harbour. 

He was born in July 1764, the third 
and youngest son of Edward Brydges, of 
Wootton Court, esq. by Jemima, daugh- 
ter and coheiress of the Rey, William 





Egerton, LL.D. Prebendary of Canter- 
bury, grandson of John second Earl of 
Bridgewater, by Lady Elizabeth Caven- 
dish, daughter of William Duke of New- 
castle. He derived the name of Head 
from his maternal grandmother, Anne, 
daughter of Sir Francis Head, Bart. 
The late clever but wayward person, Sir 
Samuel Egerton Brydges, Bart. (of whom 
& memoir was given in our number for 
Noy. 1837) was his elder brother. 

Sir John was Lieut.-Colonel of the 
Romney fencible cavalry, raised in 1794, 
and disbanded in Ireland in 1800. He 
received the honour of knighthood, June 
12, 1822. He married, April 1, 1812, 
Lady Isabella Anne Beresford, daughter 
of George first Marquess of Waterford, 
aunt to the present Marquess, and sister 
to the Lord Archbishop of Armagh, 
Her ladyship survives him: with one 
son, John, born in 1814, and two daugh- 
ters. 





Licur.-Gren. NEED, 

Aug. 18. At his residence, Fountain 
Dale, Notts, aged 73, Lieut.-General 
Samuel Need, Colonel of the 9th Lan. 
cers. 

This officer was appointed Cornet in 
the first dragoon guards the 27th Oct, 
1784; Lieut. in 1786; Capt. 1793; and 
Major in the 27th (now 24th) light dra- 
goons, 19th April, 1796. In the latter 
year he embarked for the East Indies, 
and landed at the Cape of Good Hope ; 
he was present at the capture of the 
Dutch fleet and army, which was sent to 
retake the Cape in 1796; and he subse- 
quently proceeded to the East Indies, 
The 29th April, 1802, he obtained the 
brevet of Lieut.-Col.; with the latter 
rank he served in the East Indies. He 
was present in 1802 at the sieges of the 
following forts: Sarsnee, Bidzig-Ghur, 
and Kuchourie. He served with the 
army under Lord Lake, during the whole 
of his lordship’s campaigns, and was at 
the annexed sieges and actions: Aug. 
29, 1803, siege of Coel; Sept. 4, wm 
of Allighur; Sept. 14, Delhi; Oct. 
capture of Agra; Nov. 1, Lasiwarrie; 
in Oct. 1804, at Junda; Oct. 7 and 10, 
at Muttra; Nov. 17, at Futty Ghur; 
and Dec. at the siege and capture of 
Dieg ; Jan. 23, March 29, and April 2, 
1805, at Bhurtpore; and March 22 at 
Assul-Ghur, During the two last of 
Lord Lake’s campaigns, he commanded a 
brigade of cavalry; June 22, 1809, he 
obtained a Lieut.-Colonelcy in the 24th 
dragoons, the rank of Colonel in 1811], 
that of Major-General in 1814, and that 
of Lieut.-General in 1830. He was ap. 

ointed to the Coloneley of the 7th 

ancers in 183. . 
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Tuomas Roserson, Esa. 

Sept. 4. At Oxford, in the 70th year 
of his age, Thomas Roberson Esq. 
Town Clerk and Clerk of the Peace of 
that City, and Clerk to the Commissioners 
of Taxes. 

He was a native of Oxford, and began 
to practise as an attorney, in partnership 
with the late Mr. John Meysey, upwards 
of forty years since, which partnership 
continued a few years only. He was 
elected Common Councilman in 1800; 
Chamberlain in 1803; and senior Bailiff 
in 1807. On the death of Sir William 
Elias Taunton, in 1825, Mr. Roberson 
became a candidate for the vacant office 
of Town Clerk, and was opposed by Mr. 
Henry Taunton, the son of Sir William. 
A very severe contest ensued, which ex- 
cited much interest. Indeed it was quite 
equal to any one for the representation of 
the City, for the London and other dis- 
tunt voters were brought to the poll at a 
very great expense. Mr. Roberson gained 
the election by a considerable majority. 

He was of a most urbaneand benevolent 
disposition, and ever shewed the greatest 
kindness to the poor and the unprotected. 
He possessed considerable literary as well 
as professional talents. In 1795 he com- 
menced the publication of a periodical 
work, of which only a few numbers ap- 
peared. It was well written, and much 
talked of at the time; and a gentleman of 
high rank in the University, and of con- 
siderable literary fame, was supposed to 
have been its author. Mr. Roberson was 
one of the proprietors of a weekly news- 
paper, called the ‘* Oxford Mercury,” 
which finished its career at the commence- 
ment of the present century, and he often 
aided it by literary contributions. In per- 
forming the official duties of ‘Town Clerk, 
his talents were occasionally displayed in 
addresses of gratulation and condolence, 
petitions, memorials, &c. proceeding from 
the City; which were all much admired 
for their terse, concise, and expressive 
language. 

In 1799 he married the sister of the late 
Mr. Alderman Cox, who, with six sons 
and five daughters, deeply lament the ir- 
reparable loss they have sustained. 


Mrs. StarrorpD SmirH. 

Sept. 23. At her house in Queen’s- 
square, Bath, aged 81, Mary Elizabeth, 
relict of the late Rev. Martin Stafford 
Smith, Rector of Fladbury, Worcester- 
shire. 

She was the daughter of Thomas Plais- 
ted, esq. of Ticehurst, in Sussex, and 
Joyce, daughter of Stanford Wolferstan, 
esq. of Statford Hall, in the county of 
a % and was married to Mr. Staf- 

3 


ford Smith in 1797 after the decease of 
her friend, his first wife, the niece of 
~~ Allen, esq. of Prior Park, and relict 
of Bishop Warburton. This venerable 
and amiable person was one of the last 
connecting links between the present age 
and the classic days of Prior Park: and 
her graphic recollections of scenes and 
persons connected with that centre of 
taste and literature were full of interest. 
Her chief personal characteristics were a 
placid benignity of disposition, and a 
graceful simplicity of manners. Her de- 
clining years had long been solaced and 
supported by the exercise of an enlightened 
devotion, and of an extensive but discri- 
minating charity both public and private ; 
and her habitual piety, her cheerful resig- 
nation, and the pleasure she took in doing 
good, made her to the last an edifying ex- 
ample to her numerous friends. She has 
bequeathed handsome legacies to several 
public charities. 


DEATHS. 
LONDON AND ITS VICINITY. 

June 23. Aged 70, Lieut.-Col. An- 
drew Clarke, K.H. of Bristol, late Ma- 
jor of the 46th regt. in which he was ap- 
pointed Ensign 1806, Lieut. 1808, Cap. 
tain 1813, and Major 1825. He was 
promoted to the rank of Lieut.-Colonel 
by brevet in 1838. 

July 2. At the house of his sister, 
Mrs. Wyndham Lewis, Grosvenor-gate, 
Lieut.-Col, William Viney Evans, Ma- 
jor of the 29th foot; in which he was 
appointed Ensign 1808, Lieut. 1809, 
Captain 1819, and Major 1827. 

July 6. In Grafton-st. aged 65, Col. 
Charles Henry Dillon. 

Aug. 12. In Dorset-square, aged 51, 
Major William Saunders, R. Horse Art. 
He was appointed 2d Lieut. in that corps 
1805, Ist Lieut. 1806, Captain 1820, 
brevet Major 1827. He served in the 
Peninsula, and was wounded at the at- 
tack of Christoval. 

Aug.... Rowland Wilks, esq. Ves- 
try Clerk of the parish of St. Luke, Old- 
street. He was son of Mr. John Wilks, 
M.P. for Boston, and grandson of the 
Rev. Matthew Wilks, who was for very 
many years minister of the Tabernacle 
Chapel, the friend and immediate suc- 
cessor of the Rey. George Whitfield. 
The family of Wilks had thence very 
powerful support from the Dissenters in 
St. Luke’s parish, and Mr. John Wilks, 
the Member for Boston, was for many 
years the vestry clerk and chief manager 
of the parochial affairs, until the disap- 
pearance of one of his clerks caused a 
violent ferment and much litigation be- 
tween him and the other authorities, who 
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sought to make him responsible for the 
defalcation of his clerk. Mr. Wilks then 
retired from office, and was succeeded by 
his chief clerk, Mr. Wall, who, however, 
resigned a few years back, having re- 
ceived a large accession of fortune, and 
was succeeded by Mr. Rowland Wilks, 
now deceased, who was very generally 
respected by the parishioners. 

Sept. 10. At Hammersmith, aged 40, 
Joseph Powe, esq. a native of White- 
haven, in Cumberland. 

Sept. 13. At Kensington, George 
Hubback, esq. late of the county of 
Durham. 

Sept. 18. In Berners-st. aged 39, 
John Sweatman, M.D. physician ac- 
coucheur to the Middlesex Hospital. 

Sept. 19. In Chester-place, Regent’s- 
park, aged 68, Thomas Jones, esq. 

Sept. 20. In Billiter-sq. aged 75, the 


= of William Coles, esq. of Croy- 


on, 

Sept.21. At Woolwich, Robert Dash- 
wood, esq. R. Engineers. 

Sept. 22. At Clarence-terrace, Re- 
gent’s-park, aged 59, John Kingston, 


esq. 

Aged 62, Augustus Todd, esq. of 
Mornington-place, Hampstead-road. 

Sept. 23. In Hunter-st. aged 66, 
Frances, widow of Charles Bartrum, esq. 

In Union-row, Mile End, aged 74, Peter 
Bacon, esq. a gentleman who had retired 
from the Stock Exchange with a large for- 
tune very honourably acquired, part of 
which he has munificently bestowed in the 
promotion of education, by bequeathing 
10,0007. East India Stock (of the present 
value of 25,000/.) to University College, 
London, after the death of his widow, a 
lady about sixty years of age, and who is 
also his residuary legatee, he having left 
no children. 

Sept. 24. At Lisson-grove, aged 80, 
Mary, relict of Henry Taylor, esq. of 
Kingston-upon- Thames. 

Sept. 25. At New Palace-yard, aged 
52, Captain A. Thornton. 

Sept. 28. At Stoke Newington, Wil- 
liam Beetham, esq. F.R.S. a Magistrate 
and Deputy-Lieutenant of Middlesex. 

At the house of her son-in-law, Henry 
Gompertz, esq. North-end, Fulham, 
aged 70, Ann, relict of Richard Wilks, 
esq. of the Gunpowder Mills, Dartford. 

ts. Mary-Anne Tuckey, of Wal- 
thamstow. 

Sept. 30. At Gray’s Inn, aged 27, 
Henry Harvey Cropper, only son of 
Joseph Almond Cropper, esq. 

Lately. Mr, Turnerelli, the celebrated 
sculptor, leaving a wife and family in 
great destitution. 
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' At Kensington, Benj. Kerr, esq. bar- 
rister-at-law. 

Oct.1. In Camden Town, aged 42, Mr. 
Joseph Goodyear, historical engraver. 
He was a native of Birmingham ; and, 
for some years previously to his removal 
to the metropolis, employed in the en- 
graving-room of Mr. Josiah Allen, in 
that place. His professional talents are 
generally known. His last great work 
was the magnificent plate of ‘ The 
Greek Fugitives,” in Finden’s ‘ Royal 
Gallery of British Art,” lately published ; 
the intense labour and anxiety attendant 
upon which materially hastened his disso- 
lution. His body was interred on the 
7th Oct. in the Kentish Town and High- 
gate Cemetery. 

Lieut. Renwick, of Greenwich Hos- 
pital. 

In Bedford-sq. aged 59, John Plum- 
mer, esq. 

Oct. 2. In Lower Bedford-place, Mrs. 
Rundall, late of Bath. 

Oct. 3. At Brixton-hill, aged 48, Su- 
sannah, wife of Charles Pennington, esq. 
late of Godstone. 

Oct. 4. In Sloane-street, Elizabeth, 
youngest dau. of the late Charles Brown- 
ing, esq. of Horton Lodge, Surrey. 

At Upper Clapton, Baron de Faro, 
Lieut.-General in the service of Her 
Most Faithful Majesty. 

Oct. 5. In Berners-st. aged 82, Ann 
Agnes, widow of John Jarvis, esq. of 
Darlaston Hall, Hale, Staffordshire. 

Oct. 6. At the Tower, aged 52, Eli- 
zabeth, wife of S. Thomas, esq. of the 
Ordnance Department. 

Aged 80, Robert Bree, M.D. F.R.S. 
of Park-square West, Regent’s-park. 
He was born at Solyhull, in the county 
of Warwick; matriculated of University 
Coll. Oxf. April 6, 1775, and graduated 
B.A. 1778; M.A. 1781; B.M. 1782; 
and D.M. 1791. 

Oct.8. Aged 67, Mary Jane, wife of 
Benjamin Cooke Griflinhoofe, esq. of 
Kentish Town. 

In her 74th year, Mary, wife of John 
Falconer Atlee, esq. of Wandsworth. 

In Wigmore-st. aged 61, Capt. John 
Freeman, late of the East India Com- 
pany’s naval service. 

In Manchester-square, Mr. Peter Bou- 
quet, the house-steward of Gen. Sebas- 
tiani, the French Ambassador. He had 
been thirty-six years in his Excellency’s 
service ; was with him in all the eventful 
campaigns in Spain, Germany, Russia, 
&c. &c.; and in the disastrous retreat 
from Moscow. His body was interred 
on the 16th, in the Kentish Town and 
Highgate Cemetery. 

4A 
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Oct.9. In Clifton-st. aged 30, Wm. 
Alphonsus Upjohn, surgeon, eldest son 
of the Rev. William Upjohn, M.A, Vi- 
car of Field Dalling and Binham, Nor- 
tolk. 

At Islington, in his 85th year, James 
Hill, esq. of Gray’s Inn, and of Bradwell, 
co. Buckingham. 

Sarah-Jane, wife of John Wimbridge, 
esq. of Bentinck-street. 

Aged 60, Selina- Catharine, wife of Sa- 
muel Fearn, esq. of Camberwell-grove. 

Oct. 10. In Park-square, the Right 
Hon. Cornelia-Jacoba dowager Lady Rad- 
stock, widow of the late Adm. Lord Rad- 
stock. She was the second daughter of 
David Van Lennep, esq. was married in 
1785, and left a widow in 1805, having 
had issue the present Lord and a nume- 
rous family. 

At Camberwell-terrace, in the 93d year 
of her age, Elizabeth, relict of Henry 
Blaxland, esq. of Broad-st. City. 

At Islington, aged 79, Emanuel de 
Bergareche, esq. 

At St. John’s-wood, aged 39, Char- 
lotte, wife of Henry Crichlow, esq. of 
Barbadoes, leaving nine children. 

At Great Cumberland-st. Marriann- 
Barbarina, wife of Thomas Carvick, esq. 
of Wyke, West Riding of Yorkshire, and 
Highwood-hill, Middlesex. 

Plaisted Norris, esq. of Old Broad- 
street. 

In her €6th year, Anna Clarke, wife 
of W. S. Angell, esq. of Hornsey, Mid- 
dlesex. 

Oct. 11. Mary, wife of W. Hooper, 
esq. of Finchley. 

Oct. 12. Mr. William Kinnaird, Ar- 
chitect, District Surveyor of St. George's, 
Bloomsbury, and St. Giles’s ; editor of the 
new edition of Stewart's Athens, &c. 

At Stratford-green, age 71, Mary-Ca- 
roline, wife of William Maiden, esq. 

Oct. 13. Aged 75, Joseph Blockey, 
esq. of Montague-place, Hammersmith. 

Oct. 14. At the house of her son-in- 
law, James Farish, esq. Lancaster-place, 
Waterloo-bridge, aged 47, Sibella-Mil- 
ner, wife of the Rev. Bowater James 
Vernon, Curate of Petersfield, Hants. 
Her body was interred in the Kentish 
Town and Highgate Cemetery. 

In Fitzroy-sq. aged 77, Mary, widow 
of George Saltwell, esq. of Upper Gower- 
street, Comm. E. I. service. 

Oct. 16. In Portland-place, aged 67, 
the Hon. Charlotte Gosling, relict of 
William Gosling, esq. sister of Lord Wal- 
singham. She was the dau. of Thomas 
the second Lord, by the Hon. Augusta- 
Georgiana-Elizabeth Irby, only dau. of 
William first Lord Boston. She was 
married to Mr. Gosling in 1806, and left 
his widow in 1834. 


Ositvary. 


[Nov. 


Oct. 17. In Orchard-st. Pierce Hack- 
ett, esq. M.D. late of Southampton. 

Oct. 18. By jumping from the top of 
the Monument, aged 15, Richard Daniel 
Hawes, a foot-boy in the service of Mr. 
M‘ Donald, surgeon, in Prince’s-st. Han- 
over-sq. This suicide was committed 
in imitation of that of Margaret Moyes, 
recorded in our last number. The lad 
was educated at the St. Ann’s Society 
School, Brixton, and was there remark- 
able for his eccentricities. It was alsoas- 
certained that his father had destroyed 
himself. 

At the house of his sister, Mrs. Forbes, 
Greenwich, aged 46, Capt. George Sil- 
vester Maule, R.A. 

In Brunswick-sq. aged 82, the relict of 
T. Rose Swaine, esq. of Highgate. 

Oct. 19. James- Henry Chambers, esq. 
of Fitzroy-square. 

Oct. 23. At Brompton-square,aged 28, 
Frances, wife of Capt. W. H. Walker, 
E. I. Service, dau. of the late Richard 
Bathurst, esq. of Sittingbourne. 


Berks.—Sept. 23. Aged 75. J. R. T. 
Dalzell, esq. of Wallingford. 

Sept. 28. Aged 50,Nevile Reid, esq. 
of Runneymede. 

Oct.6. At St. Leonard’s, near Wind- 
sor, aged 18, Harry-Charles Lambton, 
third son of Col. the Hon, Henry F. C. 
Cavendish. 

Oct. 17. 


At Hedsor, aged 21, the 
Hon. William Drake Irby, second son of 


Lord Boston. He was appointed Cor- 
net in the Ist dragoon guards 1829, Lieut. 
1831, and Captain 1836. 

Bucks.—Sept. 27. At Aston Abbot's, 
aged 32, Edwin Bull, esq. 

CuHESHIRE.—Aug. 28. At Aston, Ar- 
thur - Wellington - Hervey Aston, esq. 
Lieut. Ist Life Guards, brother to Arthur 
Aston, esq. Minister at Madrid. He 
was appointed Cornet in that regiment 
1832, and Lieut. 1836. 

Oct. 1. Richard Edleston, esq. of 
Nantwich. 

CornwaLL.—Sept. 28. Richard King- 
don, esq. of Newcott, in the parish of 
Bridgerule ; lately a resident in Exeter. 

Dersy.—Lately. At Darnley, Walter 
Evans, esq. 

Devon.—Aug. 30. At the Royal Ord- 
nance Hospital, Devonport, Lieut. Huntly 
George Hooper, R.A. 2d Lieut. 1832, 
Ist Lieut. 1834. 

Sept. 30. At Colyton, at the residence 
of her son-in-law, Capt. Liddon, R.N. aged 
79, Mrs. Bilke, of Christ Church, Surrey, 
relict of the late Samuel Bilke, esq. one 
of his late Majesty's Justices of the Peace 
for that county. 

Lately. At Bideford, Commander Ro- 
bert Haverfield, T. R.N. second son of 
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the late John MHaverfield, esq. Kew, 
Surrey, and brother of the Rev. T. T. 
Haverfield. He was made Lieut. 1804; 
and afterwards served in the Isis 50 at 
Newfoundland, and Bucephalus frigate on 
the East India station. He attained the 
rank of Commander in 1814. 

Oct. 2. At Torquay, Robert Fitzwilliam 
De Barry Barry, esq. M.D. 

At Barnstaple, aged 22, John, 2nd son 
of the late Rev. John Edgecumbe, Rec- 
tor of Thornbury. 

Oct. 7. At Exeter, Mr. Rogers, for- 
merly Editor of the West of England 
Conservative, and philosophical lecturer. 

Dorser.—Sept.5. At Lyme, John Hin- 
geston, esq. Solicitor, Clerk to the Bo- 
rough Magistrates, and to the Commis- 
sioners of the Lyme Turnpike Trust. 

Oct. 6. At Weymouth, Elizabeth, 
relict of Capt. Thomas Story, 20th Foot. 

DurHaM.—Sept. 15. Aged 83, Jacob 
Maude, esq. of Selaby Hall. 

Sept. 20. At Fell House, near Gates- 
head, aged 55, the wife of Thomas Wilson, 
esq. 

Tees 00. 17. At Saffron Walden, 
aged 49, Miss Gibson, only sister of 
Messrs. Gibson, bankers, of that town. 

GLoucester.—Aug. 26. At West- 
bury-on-Severn, aged 20, Mr. William 
Henry Legge, third son of the late Major 
Gen. Richard Legge. 

Sept. 19. At Sevenhampton Court, 
aged 70, Mary, relict of William Morris, 


esq. 

Sept. 29. At Gloucester, aged 81, 
Anne, relict of the Rev. Iltyd Nicholl, 
D.D. of the Ham, Glamorganshire. 

Sept. 30. At Cheltenham, aged 74, 
John Chichester, esq. M.D. 

At Cheltenham, aged 71, Susanna, 
relict of Rey. Edward Earle, Rector of 
High Ongar, Essex, and mother of James 
Earle, esq. surgeon. He died trom the 
effects of taking a wrong medicine. 

Lately. Aged 52, F. C. Colmore, esq. 
of Moor End, Charlton King’s. 

At Admington, Mary-Anne, relict of 
M. Corbett, esq. 

Oct. 2. At Bristul, aged 84, Hannah 
relict of the Rev. Henry Bevan, Vicar of 
Congresbury. 

At Cheltenham, Capt. W. H. Martin, 
late of 9th dragoons, 

Oct.4. Aged 29, Mr. Joseph Osborne, 
heraldic artist, eldest son of Mr. John 
Osborne, of Clifton. 

At Clifton, aged 60, Lieut. Robert 
Watts, R.N. 

Oct. 7. At Cheltenham, John Bather, 
esq. Recorder of Shrewsbury, and one of 
the revising barristers for the eastern di- 
vision of Gloucestershire, He was called 
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to the bar at Lincoln’s Inn, Nov. 24° 
1807, and went the Oxford circuit. 

Oct. 8. Aged 51, Mary, wite of Thomas 
Harmer Sheppard, esq. of Clifton. 

Oct. 11. At Cheltenham, Eliza, wife 
of J. David Potts, esy. 

Oct. 14. At Clifton, Anne, eldest dau. 
of the late Rev. John Witts, Vicar of 
Cardington, Salop. 

Oct. 15. At Clifton, aged 63, Charles 
Morgan, esq. 

Oct. 21. Aged 86, Richard Critchett, 
esq. of Cheltenham. 

HampsHire.—June 21. Col. Sir Ri- 
chard Williams, K.C.B. late Command- 
ant of the Royal Marines at Portsmouth. 
He was nominated K.C.B. at the en- 
largement of the Order in 1815. He 
married Amy, widow of the Rev. Pere- 
grine Bingham, Rector of Berwick St. 
John, Wilts, who died in 1826, daughter 
of the Rev. W. T. Bowles, Rector of 
Uphill, Somerset, and sister to the Rev. 
W. L. Bowles, Canon of Salisbury. 

Sept. 29. At Winchester, Frances, 
wife of George Parkhouse, esq. of East- 
field, near Southampton. 

Lately. At Fair Lawn, near Ports- 
mouth, T, Deering, esq. 

Oct. 4. At Shanklin, Isle of Wight, 
aged 39, Laura, daughter of the late Rev. 
Wm. Short, D.D. of King’s Worthy. 

Oct. 5. At Milford House, on her 
14th birthday, Henrietta-Catherine-Eli- 
zabeth, eldest daughter of Joseph Cham- 
berlayne Chamberlayne, esq. of Maugers- 
bury House, Gloucestershire. 

Oct. 12. At Milford, aged 79, Catha. 
rine, relict of John Jennins, esq. 

Oct. 14. At Kimpton Lodge, near 
Andover, aged 70, George Soley Foyle, 


esq. 
Oct. 19. At Tichfield, aged 85, the 
widow of Capt. Covey, R.N. 


Henrerorp,—Lately. Aged 66, 
Middleton, esq. of Broomfields. 

In her 71st year, Charlotte, relict of 
Charles Honiatt, esq. of Hereford. 

Oct. 1. At Canon Frome Court, aged 
53, Grace-Ann, wife of the Rev. John 
Hopton. 

Herts.—Oct. 16. At the Lawn, He- 
melhempsted, aged 6, Arthur Lennox 
Napier, second son of Capt. H. E. Na- 
pier, R.N. 

Kent.—Aug, 23. At Maidstone, aged 
63, John Warde, second son of the late 
Rey. John Warde, Vicar of Yalding. 

Aug. 27. At Fuairmile, Cobham, aged 
68, John Hawes, esq. 

Sept. 20. At Hayes, in his 97th year, 
John Mumford, who, when a boy, was 
attendant on Admiral Byng, for some 
time previous to his execution, and laid 
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the cushion for him to kneel on at his 
execution. He was afterwards groom to 
the great Lord Chatham, at Hayes Place. 
(See some interesting anecdotes, con- 
nected with both situations, in the Mirror 
for Oct. 13, 1833.) For the last sixty- 
three years he had resided on Hayes Com- 
mon, of which parish he was a native. 

Sept. 24. At Sydenham, aged 20, Jane 
Duff, dau. of the Rev. Thomas Bowdler. 

Sept. 26. At Margate, aged 27, W. 
Hayes Lewis Bird, esq of the 12th Ben- 
gal N. Inf. 

Oct. 3. At Chatham, aged 55, Au- 
gusta, wife of Dr, Piper, of the Provi- 
sional Battalion. 

Oct. 7, At Swanscombe rectory, aged 
71, Mrs. Catharine Renouard, daughter of 
Peter Renouard, esq. and Mary his wife, 

Oct. 9. At Stede Hill, aged 83, Wil- 
liam Baldwin, esq. 

At Sharstead House, Mary, relict of 
Alured Pincke, esq. in the 100th year of 
her age, yet in the possession of her fa- 
culties. By the decease of this venerable 
lady the poor have lost a munificent be- 
nefactress. 

Oct. 12. At Margate, aged 78, Jenny, 
widow of Godfrey Roberts, esq. of Rich- 
mond, Surrey. 

LANcASHIRE.—Sept. 27. Francis Bay- 
ley, esq. of Ardwick, Manchester, young- 
est son of Samuel Bayley, esq. late of 
Didsbury: 

Lately. At Manchester, aged 26, T. 
Peel, esq. fourth son of the late R. Peel, 
esq. of Accrington-house. 

Letcester.—Sept. 28. Anne, wife of 
the Rev. J. P. Newby, M.A. Vicar of 
Enderby-cum-Whetstone. 

Oct.7. At Ashby-de-la-Zouche, the 
Right Hon. Anne, dowager Viscountess 
‘Tamworth, widow of William late Lord 
Tamworth, the only son of Washington 
present Earl Ferrers. She was the daugh- 
ter of Richard Weston, esq. was left a 
widow in 1830, having had issue Wash- 
ington-Sewallis, now Viscount Tam- 
worth, born in 1822, and another son. 

Lincotn.—Sept. 17. Ann, youngest 
daughter of the late James Young, esq. of 
Kingerby House. 

Sept. 28. At the house of her grand- 
father, William Marshall, esq. of Grims- 
by, aged 17, Anna-Maria, only daughter 
of the late Rev. John Myddeiton, B.D. 
Rector of Bucknall. 

Oct. 3. At Grantham, aged 27, Ri- 
chard, sixth son of the Rev. J. S. Wag- 
staffe, Vicar of Barkstone and Plungar, 
Leicestershire. 

Oct. 4. At Stamford, aged 67, Tho- 
mas Mills, esq. This highly esteemed 
gentleman at different periods filled the 








offices of Mayor, Alderman, and Coun- 
cillor of the borough. 

Oct.7. Samuel Sandars, esq.of Mor- 
ton, near Gainsburgh. 

Oct. 17. At Blyton Vicarage, near 
Gainsborough, in her 53d year, Margaret, 
the wife of the Rev. Joseph Chees- 
brough. 

MIpDLESEX.—Sept. 7. At her apart- 
ments, Hampton Court Palace, aged 82, 
Charlotte, relict of the Rev. John Bain- 
brigge, Rector of West Haddon, Nor- 
thamptonshire, 

NortHamrPton.—Sept. 4. At Sud- 
bury house, aged 80, the relict of John 
Dore, esq. 

Sept. 14. Susannah, wife of Mr. 
Thomas Bromhead, of Duddington, mo- 
ther of the Rev. R. G. Bromhead, of 
Jesus College, Camb. and youngest dau. 
of the late Rev. Robert Graham, Vicar 
of Gretton with Duddington. 

NorTHUMBERLAND. — Sept, 23. At 
Newcastle, in the 82d year of his age, 
General Terrot, of the Royal Artillery. 
He served his country faithfully for nearly 
fifty years in Europe, Asia, and America. 

Norrs.—Sept. 30. Aged 66, Sarah, 
wife of the Rev. Joshua Brooke, Rector 
of Gamston. 

SaLor.—Sept. 18. At his residence, 
Bridgnorth, aged 69, highly respected, 
Andrew Harding, esq. formerly an alder- 
man of that borough, and upwards of 
eighteen years Secretary to the Bridg- 
north Savings Bank. 

Oct. 6. At Shrewsbury, Catharine, 
relict of the Rev. Charles Wager Allix, 
of Mere, Wilts, dau. of the late Colonel 
Townley, of Belfield Hall, Lanc. 

Oct.10. At Badger Hall, aged 70, Eli- 

zabeth, relict of Isaac Hawkins Browne, 
esq. 
—— 17. Aged 31, So- 
phia Jane, wife of H. Bull Strangeways, 
esq. only dau. of the Rev. G. H. Tem- 
pler, M.A. Vicar of Shapwick-cum-Ash- 
cott. 

Sept. 19. At Chilcompton, near Bath, 
aged 26, Elizabeth-Gwinnett, youngest 
dau. of the late Rev. Wm. Gwinnett 
Hornidge, M.A. Vicar of Churcham, 
Glouc. 

Sept, 22. At Bath, Judith-Margaretta, 
relict of Lieut.-Col, Jabez Mackenzie, 
Bengal Service. 

Sept. 23. At Bath, aged 75, Philip 
Barneby, esq. formerly Receiver-general 
for the county of Hereford, and late of 
the College Precincts, Worcester. 

Sept. 25. At Yeovil, Elizabeth, wife 
of Dr. Penkivil, dau. of the late Thomas 
Shorland, esq. of Bristol, formerly of 
Yeovil. 
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Frances- Catharine, wife of F. G. Pri- 
deaux, esq. of Bristol. 

Aged 40, Philip, son of John Anthony 
Wiss, esq. of Bath. 

Sept. 26. At Bath, Mrs. Catharine 
Pococke, third dau. of Samuel Pococke, 
esq. formerly of Adbury-house, Hants. 

Sept. 28. At Bath, the widow of the 
Rev. Robert Hoblyn. 

Lately. At Taunton, aged 83, the 
wife of John Dummett, esq. 

At Bath, Mary, relict of J. W. Hicks, 
esq. of Jamaica. 

Oct. 6. At Cleeve, Mary Cox May- 
nard, grand-daughter of the late William 
Cox, esq. Brockley. 

Oct. 8. At Bath, aged 51, Mary, wife 
of Thomas Harmer Sheppard, esq. of 
Clifton. 

At Bedminster, aged 61, Simeon War- 
ner Millard, esq. a gentleman of high at- 
tainment in various branches of naturay 
philosophy, particularly entomology, con- 
chology, and mineralogy: his cabinet of 
insects is considered equal to any private 
collection in England. Mr. Millard lent 
much assistance in the present admirable 
arrangement of the Ashmolean Museum 
at Oxford. 

Oct. 9. At Bath, Dorothy, relict of 
the Rev. William Bayley. 

Oct. 15. At Woodborough, in his 
90th year, John Purnell, esq. one of the 
oldest magistrates for the county. 

G. M. George, esq. of Hapsford 
House, near Frome. 

Oct. 23. Aged 44, Theophila, wife of 
William Wright, esq. R.N. youngest dau. 
of the Rev. Jobn Hall, Vicar of Chew 
Magna, and grand-daughter of the late 
Francis Blackburne, Archdeacon of 
Cleveland. 

Srarrorp.—Zately. At Sparkbrook, 
aged 67, Mary, widow of William Guest, 
esq. of Compton Park, and formerly of 
the Cotteridge, King’s Norton. 

At Tutbury, aged 30, Boniface Lang- 
ley, esq. surgeon, son of the late Rev. 
aes Langley, M.A. Rector of Check- 
ey. 

Surrotk.—Sept. 14, Aged 15, Edw.- 
Gaell, youngest son of the Rev. Edward 
Jermyn, Rector of Carlton Colville. 

Sept. 15. Aged 42, John Davey Hoy, 
eldest son of John Hoy, esq. of Stoke by 
Nayland. 

Oct.7. At Ipswich, aged 32, George 
Read Dixon, esq. 

Surrey.—Sept.28. At Thames Ditton, 
aged 59, Henry Salkeld, esq. 

Lately. At Fitcham, aged 64, Anna, 
relict of J. T. H. Hopper, esq. Wilton 
Castle, Durham. 

At Croydon, at an advanced age, 
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Isaac Craig, esq. father of Mrs. Robert 
Mackrell, of Collingbourne Ducis, 
Wilts, brother-in-law to the late Adm. 
Smith, of Merton, and first cousin to 
the celebrated circumnavigator, Captain 
Cook. His remains were removed to 
the family burial-ground, Ovingdean, 
Sussex. 

Oct. 9. At Egham, aged 78, Anne, 
relict of the Rev. Charles Smith, Rector 
of South Repps. 

Oct. 14. Aged 77, Thomas Hill, esq. 
of Surbiton, formerly of the firm of Hall 
and Rickards, of Piccadilly. 

Sussex.—Aug. 22. At Kemp Town, 
aged 23, James-Otto, youngest son of 
the late Lt.-Col. Sir Aug. Heise, K.C.B. 
and G.C.H. 

Oct. 3. At his house at Wortbing, 
aged 73, Mr. Harry Phillips, of New 
Bond-street, and of Brandenburgh cot- 
tage, Hammersmith, the well-known 
auctioneer. In early life he was in- 
structed in his business by the elder Mr. 
Christie. His knowledge of the Fine 
Arts, and judgment in articles of virti, 
were equal to any of his contemporaries. 
One son succeeds him in his business, 
and others are, or have been, in India, in 
eligible situations. Up to a recent pe- 
riod, he was in possession of excellent 
health and spirits. 

Oct. 5. At Brighton, aged 68, Ro- 
bert- George Clarke, esq. of Parliament- 
st. Westminster, printer of the Royal 
Gazette, and formerly editor of the Sun 
newspaper (up to the year 1811); a man 
of great intelligence, sound judgment, and 
firm integrity. 

Oct. 6. At Seaford, aged 78, James 
Brooker, esq. the oldest jurat of the cor- 
poration. 

Oct. 11. At Hastings, aged 26, Elea- 
nor, wife of Henry Gilbert Smith, esq. 
dau. of the late Rev. Webster Whistler, 
Rector of that place. 

Oct. 12. At Tiigate, aged 37, Mar- 
garet-Ellen, widow of Gilbert-East Jol- 
liffe, esq. and only surviving dau. of the 
late Sir Edward Banks, Knight. 

Oct. 15. At Brighton, Sarah-Anne, 
wife of Wright Edwards, esq. and only 
sister to the Hon. Mrs. Heneage Legge, 
leaving a family of eight children. 

Oct. 20. At Midhurst, in her 80th 
year, Mrs, Mary Alcock, daughter of the 
late Rey. John Alcock, Rector of Buck- 
nel, Oxf. sister of the late Rev. Arch- 
deacon Alcock, of Trotton, Sussex, and 
aunt to the Rev. Charles Alcock, M.A. 
late Fellow of New College, and Vicar 
of Adderbury. 

Oct. 22. At Brighton, aged 73, Richard 
Nicholl, of Greenhill Grove, Herts, esq. 
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Wanrwick.—Sept. 24. Aged 73, Mary- 
Ann, relict of Michael Corbett, esq. of 
Admington House, Warwick. 

Sept. 30. At Leamington, in her 36th 
year, the Hon. Charlotte, wife of Gibbs 
Crawfurd Antrobus, esq. of Eaton Hall, 
Cheshire, sister to Lord Crofton. She 
was the second dau. of the Hon. Sir 
Edw. Crofton, Bart. by Lady Charlotte 
Stewart, 6th dau. of John seventh Earl 
of Galloway ; was married in 1832, and 
raised to the rank of a Baron’s daughter, 
with her brothers and sisters, in July 
1837. 

At the house of her nephew, C. Lamb, 
esq. of Warwick, aged 88, Mrs. Hepple. 

Oct. 5. At Temple Balsall, in bis 
30th year, Henry Couchman, esq. M.A. 
of Trinity College, Cambridge, eldest 
son of the late Henry Couchman, of the 
same place. 

Oct. 10. At Holbrook Grange, near 
Rugby, aged 87, John Caldecott, esq. 

Oct. 15. Aged 64, Catharine, wite of 
Thomas Heydon, esq. of Warwick. 

WEstMoRLAND.—Sept. 30. At Bow- 
ness, Windermere, Juliana, relict of the 


late Marmaduke Robinson, esq. of Bed- - 


ford-place, Russell-square. 

Witts.— Aug. 23. Aged 86, Robert 
Sadler, esq. of Chippenham. 

Sept. 19. At Chippenham, in his 83d 
year, John Figgins, esq. 

Sept. 20. At Corsham, aged 81, Wil- 
liam Sainsbury, M.D. His body was 
buried at West Lavington. 

Sept. 30. At Wexcombe, Sarah, wife 
of Edward Tanner, esq. and sister of the 
late Rev. Francis Gibbs, Rector of 
Orcheston St. George. 

Oct. 2. At Bishop Ward’s College, 
Salisbury, aged 62, Anne, relict of the 
Rev. E. P. Stock. 

Oct. 10. At Great Chiverell, aged 78, 
Thos. Watts, a celebrated one-banded 
oboe player, leaving a widow. 

Oct. 12. Aged 71, Richard Hayward, 
esq. of Hilcot. 

WorcrstEr.—Oct. 3. At. Pensax 
Court, in her 87th year, Elizabeth, 
daughter of the late John Wood, esq. of 
Bath, and widow of Thomas Clutton, 
esq. of Pensax Court, Lieut.-Colonel of 
the Worcestershire militia. 

York.—Sept. 21. At Harrogate, aged 
61, Thomas Ridgway, esq. of Wallsuche, 
Lancashire. 

Sept. 24. At Hull, aged 57, Henry 
Denton, esq. 

Sept. 27. At Beverley, aged 28, Caro- 
line, wife of Captain George Hotham, 
Royal Eng. 

Oct. 4. At Rise, Mary, the wife of 
Richard Bethell, esq. M.P. for the East- 
riding ; she was the second dau, of Wil. 


liam Welbach, esq. of London, and of 
Ravensworth, co. York. 

Oct. 8. At Howden, aged 25, John 
Arthur Worsop, esq. eldest son of the 
late R. A. Worsop, esy. of Howden- 
Hall. 

Wates.—Lately. At Morlaglas, Car- 
marthenshire, aged 90, Anne, wife of D. 
Evans, esq. of the above place, who is 
now in his 92nd year. This aged couple 
had lived together upwards of 73 years. 

Oct. 7. At Rhiw rectory, near Pwl- 
hely, Carnarvonshire, aged 27, Martha, 
the wife of F. W. Grant Calder, esq. 2d 
Life Guards. 

Oct. 20. Arabella, wife of J. Gwynne, 
esq. Gwernvale House, Brecon. 

ScorLanp.—July 2. At Glasgow, Lt. 
Buchanan, late 5th Roy. Vet. Batt. 

July 15, At Paisley, Capt. Jamieson, 
Adj. of the Renfrew militia. 

Sept. 13. At Nunton, in the Hebrides, 
Alexander Gordon, esq. of Great Myless, 
Essex, second son of the late Charles 
Gordon, esq. of Cluny, Aberdeenshire. 

Lately. At Ramsay, Anna, wife of the 
Rev. John Brown, of Aberdeen, daugh- 
ter of the late Sir John Macartney, Bart. 

At Glenarkled, Buchanan, Peter 
M‘Nab, at the age of 107. A few years 
ago his neighbour, Donald M*‘Gowan, 
died, aged 91. They were both stout 
men of their age, and took great delight 
in talking of Prince Charles, of whom 
they used to tell many old stories. 

Oct. 20. At the manse of Erskine, 
aged 65, the Hon. Margaret Stewart, 
widow of the Rev. Andrew Stewart, 
Minister of Erskine, aunt to Lord Blan- 
tyre. She was the daughter of Alexander, 
10th Lord. 

TreLanv.—July 6. At Ballyquina- 
house, Londonderry, Major Tedlie, late 
of 69th regt. in which he had served for 
24 years, principally in India. 

July 16. At Athlone, Lieut. James 
Edward Ferguson Murray, R.N. eldest 
son of the late Major-Gen. J. P. Murray, 
C.B. and cousin to Lord Elibank. He 
married in 1830 Katherine- Jane, daughter 
John Slaughter, esq. 

Sept.10. Anne, wife of the Rev. James 
Saurin, Archdeacon of Dromore. 

Lately. At Donegal, J. H. Diver, 
M.D. Surgeon 91st regt.in which he was 
appointed Assistant Surgeon 1812, Sur- 
geon 1830. 

At Newton Forbes, co. Longford, T. 
Bell, M.D. of Cheltenham, 

Oct. 7. At Rathmines, near Dublin 
Capt. Festus Kelly, formerly of 96th 
Regiment. 

Ise or Man.—Atig. 16. At his house 
near Castletown, in his 70th year, Lieut.- 
Gen. James Cuming, He was appointed 
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Ensign in the 47th foot 1784, Lieut. and 
Capt. 1795, Major 1798, Lieut.-Colonel 
in the army 1803, in his regiment 1811, 
Colonel in the army 1812, Major General 
1814, and Lieut.-General 1830. 

Oct. 15. Mrs. Stowell, relict of the 
Rey. Joseph Stowell, Vicar of German, 
and Master of the Grammar School in 
Peel. 

JerseY.—Oct. 17. Of apoplexy, while 
on atour, Henry Stone-street Strickland, 
esq. of Grove-house, Blackheath. 

Sept. 25. At Jersey, aged 74, Fryer 
Todd, esq. late of Bury-street, St. 
James’s, London, 

Inpta.—Jan. 8. At sea, Lieut. George 
James Wheatstone, 63d foot; in which he 
became Ensign 1828. 
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Jan. 11. At Hazanebaugh, Bengal, 
Ensign George Pearson, 9th foot (1838). 

Jan. 21. In Bengal, Lieut. Morris 
F. Ximenes, 16th foot; Ensign 1834, 
Lieut. 1837. 

Feb. 23. At Bombay, Paymaster 
James Somerville Darby, 2d foot (1806). 

March8. At Bangalore, Madras, Capt. 
R. Honywood Monypenny, 4th foot ; in 
which he was appointed Ensign 1831, 
Lieut. 1834, Capt. 1837. 

March 22. At Bellary, Madras, Lieut. 
Edward Bligh, 39th foot; Ensign 1833, 
Lieut. 1835. 

May 27. At Madras, aged 28, Lieut. 
Francis Yates Cooper, late of 4th Madras 
Light Cavalry, eldest son of the late Mr. 
Joseph Yates Cooper, of Clapton. 








BILL OF MORTALITY, from Oct. 1 to Oct. 22, 1839. 


Christened. Buried. 
Males 604 1218 Males 
Females 614 “emales 





Whereof have died under two years old ...291 4 


483 ) sf 
500 $993 3 Y10 and 20 33 





2and 5 101 
5 and 10 62 


50 and 60 67 
60 and 70 8&8 
70 and 80 62 
80 and 90 25 


= )20 and 30 72 
90 and 100 


30 and 40) 97 
40 and 50 83 





AVERAGE PRICE OF CORN, by which the Duty is regulated, Oct. 25. 


Wheat. | Barley. | Oats. 
e @f a dia d, 
6811 [40 5 | 26 9 











Rye. | Beans. | Peas. 
2 @in dja 4. 
38 5 14410 143 8 








PRICE OF HOPS, Oct. 25. 
Sussex Pockets, 2/. Os. to 3/7. 0s.—Kent Pockets, 2/. Os. to 52. 12s. 





PRICE OF HAY AND STRAW AT SMITHFIELD, Oct. 25. 


Hay, 3/. 10s. to 4/. 10s.—Straw, 17. 16s. to 2/. 0s. —Clover, 32. 15s. to 5/. 158. Od. 





SMITHFIELD, Oct. 27. To sink the Offal—per stone of Slbs. 
BeCE cicascccseccsoresrnn 42 to Se 48. Head of Cattle at Market, Oct. 27. 
| ar 4s. Od. to 5s. Od. Beasts....... ee 3626 Calves 119 
ee 4s, 2d. to 5s. 2d. ee 23,690 Pigs 569 
Pi ivsssdasssencsubackes 4s. Gd. to 5s. 4d. 





COAL MARKET, Oct. 25. 
Walls Ends, from 19s. Od. to 24s. 6d. perton. Other sorts from 19s. Od. to 26s. 6d. 
TALLOW, per ewt.—Town Tallow, 53s. 6d. Yellow Russia, 50s. Od. 
CANDLES, 8s. Od. per doz. Moulds, 9s. 6d. 








PRICES OF SHARES. 
At the Office of WOLFE, Broruers, Stock and Share Brokers, 
23, Change Alley, Cornhill. 


Birmingham Canal, 220.——Ellesmere and Chester, 80.——Grand Junction, 
83.—Kennet and Avon, 27}. Leeds and Liverpool, 750. Regent’s, 12. 
——Rochdale, 112.——London Dock Stock, 64. St. Katharine’s, 107,—— East 
and West India, 106.——Liverpool and Manchester Railway, 185.——Grand Junc- 
tion Water Works, 67.—— West Middlesex, 99}. Globe Insurance, 131}. 
Guardian, 353. —— Hope, 53. Chartered Gas, 58. Imperial Gas, 53. 
Pheenix Gas, 294. — Independent Gas, 50. General United Gas, 37.—— Canada 





























Land Company, 293.——Reversionary Interest, 135. 
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METEOROLOGICAL DIARY, sy W. CARY, Strawn. 
From September 26 to October 25, 1839, both inclusive. 
























































Fahrenheit’s Therm. Fahrenheit’s Therm. 

we [4] . [By ee. we Bel. Su $ 

8 33 8 25 : | Weather | PESE 3 ss : Weather 
i — & . 7 ols - . 
aalsa|“ 2%) 8 | | Palo “| 
] Sep; ° | °; ° in. pts.|| | Oct.| ° (ies ek pts. | . - 
i 26 | 57 | 65 | 53 |29, 84 | fair, cloudy || 11 61 | 68 | 60 , 60 fair, cl. rain 
| #27 | 55 | 61 . > do. do. H | 56 | 62 = aati rj oe 
fl 28 | 55 | 59 ’ rain, do. 3 50 | 59 o. cloudy 
' 29 | 50 | 60/49} , 60 |/fair’ 14, 54 | 61 | 51 |29, 87 |do. 
i 30 | 49/ 61 | 51 | , 86 |\do. cloudy || 15 | 50 | 55 | 491], 80 | rain, cloudy 
1 Ot.1} 52 | 65 | 52 | , 90 |\do. 16 | 50 | 58 | 48 |30, 03 | fair 
| 2) 54 | 64) 49] , 68 |Icloudy 17 | 49 | 58 | 49], 04 | cloudy, rain 
\] 3| 47/58 | 56 | , 90 |Ido. 18 | 50 | 54 | 49 29, 87 | do. 
i 4| 55 | 62 | 52 | , 48 |irain,do.rain || 19 | 49 | 55 | 42 |30, 03 | do. fair 
ii 5 | 52 | 55 | = 30, 08 |/fair, do. 20 | 45 | 58 = , 04 nod 
ii 6 | 47 | 56. > |\do. 21 | 54 | 58 04 | cloudy 
i 7| 50 | 58| 53| , 28 |/cloudy 22 | 54 | 57| 54] 413 |do. 
iW 8 | 52 61 | 58 | , 06 |/do. | 23) 51 | 54 bl » 05 | do. 
iH 9| 61 | 65 | 60 |29, 85 |/fair,cl. rain) 24 | 47 | 51 | 49) , 04 rain 
i 10 | 60 | 63 | 60 | , 61 |/do. do. 25 | 48 | 49 | 47 | =, 26 |\cloudy, fair 
i 


DAILY PRICE OF STOCKS, 
| From September 27 to October 28, 1839, both inclusive. 


































































































































































































Slat las os Wht, = ls alg Py 
21'S | Ss Es ie (22 8 Sle Slop | a) 
| af@ |O2|S% Pal §] go Pauses] & | EsBils 
gla | 23/28 RS|RE “2 RE Ee]a| (= | tom. 
ia vo s —) «in ! | ay <x ios RR zc 
i 7 a) |? |e o | 4a 
i 27 ——| 95 — | 97% | 249) 2 1 dis.| par. 2 dis. 
I: 2|\—_——— 909 -————|_ 973 | par.2dis.} 1 3 dis. 
30 93 |(——| 974 | — 2483) 4 2 dis.| 1 6 dis, 
i| 904 |———|_ 9% 36 dis.) 3 5 dis. 
2 904 | 9 3 dis.| 41 dis, 
: a 905 |\———| 975 oe r. | 3 dis. par. 
| 4 a or 97% ——Ipar. 3dis. ” : _ 
5 97% a is. 
| 7— 904 a 98 | 1 dis.| 4 1 dis. 
8 ———| 98 4 dis, 
° 90; (|_| Oa! | 1 3 dis. 
10 903 |——_'—_., } |— 1 3 dis. 
| 11/1823) 893 | 90§ |——| 97%, 133 2 dis. par 
1Q\18] | 89% | 90g |—| 97§ 985 87} oom 247 par. 2 dis, 
) 14182} 90 | 91 \——| 97) 983 | 13 |-—! 2 dis.| 2 dis. par. 
i 15i—|_ 893 | 903 \—— 97g 98R | 13 \2dis.2pm.) 2 dis. par. 
H 16)180 | 89% | 903 |\—— 973, 98% | 133 —| _ 2 pm, par. 3 dis. 
: 17/180 | 893 $4 — ay 984 13 873\——| 246 par.2 pm. i 4 dis, 
18179 —'$ gol: / 1 pm. 4 dis. 
i 19178 | 893 | 904 |—| 97 | 984 | 139} —|__ P| 49 Gis. 
; 21\1783| 894 | 90$ || 97 | 984 | 134} 86j———ddis.Ipm.| 1 3 dis. 
; 29/1793 893 | 90§ |——| 97g! 983 | 13 | 246 — 31 dis. 
23/1793! 893 | 90) |—— 973} 98} | 133 ——|--—|——_'2 dis. par.| 3 1 dis. 
24'1794 894 | 904 97%, 984 | 13 — 246}} 1 3 dis. 
25|180 | 89g | 90§ |—— 974) 98) | 133 2463) 2 dis.) 1 3 dis. 
26/1803 89g | 905 |—— 973) 983 | 133 par. 31 dis. 
281804 89g | 903 |—— 974] 985 | 133——|——-|——_|par. 2dis.! 3 2 dis. 














bs J. J. ARNULL, Stock Broker, 1, Bank Buildings, Cornhill, 
\ late Ricoarpson, Goopiuck, and ARNULL. 





J. B, NICHOLS AND SON, 25, PARLIAMENT-STREET, 
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‘2S SIMON D 


Sas SSS toa a Sab pe Ee, 
7 = 2at Ne A A ca —_ 
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